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PREFACE 


Shah Wali Allah was an outstanding scholar of 
Islamic sciences. He lived in the eighteenth century A.D., 
an age of crises, when the process of decline of the 
Muslim political power in India had almost matured; Shi‘a- 
Sunni controversy had plunged the Muslim community 
into an unprecedented animosity; and mysticism (tasawwuf), 
once a radical force, had been reduced and confined almost 
to grave-worship and superstitions. The Shah reacted to 
all these vices including the political chaos. On the 
political front he fought a losing battle as he had to fight 
against heavy odds, still in his reaction to the anarchic 
forces of the Marathas and the Jats he set a tradition for 
the coming Muslim generations of India of resistance to 
the concentration of power in non-Muslim hands, as was 
evidenced in the Pakistan movement. His efforts on the 
socio-religious side produced rather a far-reaching effect in 
the reconstruction of Muslim religious thought. He 
differed from the generality of his counterparts in two 
significant points: rationalism and ijtihad (independent 
interpretation of religious commands). It was in this 
realistic spirit that his thoughts stirred Muslim Community 
to the awareness of new rather true trends of Islam. Within 
a few decades of his death a movement to fight against 
bigotry, conformity, superstitions, and social customs of 
non-Islamic origin, was set up by the graduates of the 
Rahimiyya College led by Shah Isma‘il, Shah Wali Allah’s 
grand-son, and Sayyid Ahmad, his spiritual disciple, who 
are better known for their martyrdom at Balakot which 
happened in 1831 A.D., but whose efforts of socio-religious 
reforms are no less important. 
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With the passage of time an increased interest is 
being witnessed for the study of Shah Wali Allah’s life 
and works, At Hyderabad, Sindh, a fully fledged academy 
has been established, and it is conducting research on or 
about him. Besides a galaxy of articles published in the 
volumes of the al-Rahim, and the al-Wali, which are two 
organs of the said academy, and a few chapters in books 
dealing with the socio-political history of India, there are 
only a few publications which wholly deal with the Shah. 


Since most of the studies published so far are in Urdu 
or Sindhi, there is a wide scope for the English authorship 
to work on the Waliullahi movement. A biography of Shah 
Wali Allah perhaps needs no less attention. The few 
works, which have so far appeared in English, deal with 
the subject only indirectly and briefly. A Study of Life and 
Works of Shah Wali Allah, of Dr. Fazle Mahmud, gives 
fairly a good life sketch of the Shah, but due to its wider 
framework many details on the subject are wanting. 
Dr. A.J. Halepota’s Philosophy of Shah Waliullah, contains 
within its wider framework a brief and sketchy account of 
the life of the Shah. Similarly Teachings of Shah Wali Yullah, 
of Delhi, of Ghulam Husain Jalbani contains but a brief 
account of the subject. 


The present book is a biography of Shah Wali Allah— 
pure and simple. Itis not a critical study of Waliullahi 
thought; nor is it a commentary of his encyclopaedic 
works. It is simply a model biography in which an 
attempt has been made to relate to the reader all the 
events connected with his life which find mention in the 
sources available at present. Of course his religious and 
political contributions and his reaction to the socio-religious 
disorder of his time have been given. This portion was 
necessary to bring out the real man in Shah Wali Allah— 
my foremost concern as his biographer. The sub-title of 
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the book ‘A Saint-Scholar of Muslim India’, is not to 
claim any specialization. It rather signifies what Shah 
Wali Allah stands for. In the chapter ‘Reaction to 
Socio-Religious Conditions’, of his times, I have given his 
addresses which he made to almost all the sections of Muslim 
society. Since he is a better writer I have tried to retain 
the original expression by giving a translation of them. A 
summarized study would have cost the coherence and 
compact of his speech. 


Islamabad, A. D. MUZTAR 
10th May, 1979 
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Introduction 


The study of Islam as a socio-religious movement 
through the centuries cannot be completed without attaining 
a close knowledge of the lives and works of theologians, 
saints and scholars like Shah Wali Allah. From the very 
early days of Islam this group of learned men devoted their 
lives for the spread of their faith often keeping themselves in 
segregation from and on some occasions extending their 
co-ordination to the governments of their respective times. 
But on the whole the attitude of this group of learned people 
towards the temporal power of Islam has been one of op- 
position and contention. Of course the period of the 
Khilafat-e-Rashidah broadly speaking was an exception to this 
generality. It was with the advent of the Umayyad dynasty 
that a general disapproval against the behaviour of the 
rulers, especially in matters of finance and administration, 
was voiced by a group of learned Muslims. The opposition, 
however, met with force and ruthlessness from the rulers who 
were not in a mood of admitting rival loyalties. Hence 
Muslim sages of this age, for example Khwaja Hasan 
Basri, Malik Dinar, Fuzail bin ‘Iyaz, Imam Abu Hanifa 
and Sufyan Sauri, expressed their indignation for the 
government policies by retiring to a life of teaching and 
preaching. They refused to enter the government services 
even upon the personal requests of the ruling class. Some 
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of them even refused to grant an interview to the rulers.} 
A notable characteristic of the teachings of the saint-scholars 
of this age was a stress on the need of being merciful to the 
people and fostering the fear of God. 

With the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the 
world of Islam new dimensions were added to the work of 
theological scholarship. As socio-political relations were 
growing fast between the ‘Abbasid and the Roman empires, 
‘t facilitated the flow of Greek knowledge into the Muslim 
world. The rulers especially Mamun-al-Rashid (813-833) 
and his immediate successors provided funds from the 
government treasury for conducting studies in Greek philo- 
sophy. Books of Aristotle and other philosophers were 
translated into Arabic.2 By and by the Greek philosophy 
won a large number of Muslim followers. The dogmas of 
Islam were now discussed under the light of new philosophical 
assumptions, and were given quite new interpretations which 
provoked opposition from the jealous circles of theologians. 
The issue of the ‘creation of the Qur’an’ invited furious 
controversy. Mamun-al-Rashid himself, patronized the 
hypothesis of the ‘creation of the Qur’an’ he, therefore put 
state pressure to convert its opponents to his side. Many 
gave in before the political pressure, but two of the notable 
scholars of the time offered a stiff resistance. They were 
Ahmad bin Hanbal and Muhammad bin Nuh. They 
refused to surrender even at the cost of their physical torture 
in the jail. Logic and reason bereft of prophetic wisdom 
was never acceptable to this class of religionists. ‘The re- 
puted sufis of this age for example Bayazid Bastami, Zu-al- 
Nun Misri and Junaid Baghdadi, gave vent to their disap- 


a SD 


1. Farid-al-Din ‘Attar, Tazkirah-al-Auliya (Urdu Tr., Lahore), 
pp. 83-84, cf. K. A. Nizami, Tarikh-e-Masha ikh-e-Chiskt, Karachi, 1975, 
pp. 73-77. 
2. The Caesar of Rome once sent on request five camel load of 
books of Aristotle to Mamun. K. A. Nizami, op. cit., p. 80. 
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proval of the reason dominated by Greek wisdom. Their 
teachings in a way stressed upon the spirit rather than the 
mere letters of the injunctions of the sharv‘at. 

The caravan of time now entered an age when various 
schools of figh (Islamic law) and mysticism had long been 
established. It was the roth century after Christ. A rift 
between the mystics and the jurists had happened. It was 
under this state of affairs that a number of sensitive people 
of Islamic learnings such as Shaikh Abu Sa‘id (d. 952 A.D.), 
and Shaikh Abu Talib Makki stressed upon the point that 
mysticism was subordinate to the shari‘at (Islamic law).* 
During the successive centuries the same stress of placing the 
mysticism under the commands of shari‘at was made by 
‘Ali Hujwiri alias Data Ganj Bukhsh (d. between 1072-1079 
A.D.), Abu Sa‘id Ab-al-Khair (d. 1049 A.D.), Imam Ghazali 
(d. r111 A.D.), and ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani (d. 1166 A.D.). 

By the time Islam won a political state in India (1206 
A.D.) the Muslim community at large had been divided into 
various factions regarding figh and tasawwuf (Islamic juris- 
prudence and mysticism). However the majority of the 
theologians who happened to settle in India were the followers 
of the Hanafi school of figh; and the mystic orders that 
established their centres in the country were the Chishtt and 
the Suhrawardi, 

The incident of Muslim conquest of north India coin- 
cided with the arrival of Muslim scholarship, esoteric and 
exoteric. While the experts of Islamic law (fugaha) 
attached themselves to royal courts to fill the posts of 
judiciary, the mystics, averse to making contacts with the 
royalty by training, settled in cities like Ajmer, Delhi, 
Multan, Pakpatan and Nagor. These cities became the 
centres of learning and guidance, and the mystics? who 


1. cf. K. A. Nizami, op. cit., p. 92. 

2. The tall trees of whom were: Khwaja Mu‘in-al-Din, Qutb-al- 
Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Khwaja Baha-al-Din Zakariya, Khwaja Farid-al-Din 
Ganj-e-Shakar, and Hamid-al-Din Nagori. 
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settled there, made, by precept and practice, a noticeable 
impact on the socio-religious trends of the age. Their 
method of teaching appealed more to heart than to mind. 
Love not censure was the guiding factor of their lives. 
‘Give me a needle not a knife’, Farid-al-Din Ganj-e-Shakar 
had once said to one of his disciples, ‘for the knife is an 
instrument for cutting apart, and the needle for sewing 
together’, he had further explained. They urged the 
cultivation of patience and tolerance. Shaikh Nizam-al- 
Din Auliya once said: ‘Ifa man places thorns (in your way), 
and you do the same, there will be thorns every where’.’ 
The attitude of these early saints towards other religious 
and culture groups was that of sympathetic understanding. 
Their hospices, therefore, admitted into their fold all people 
without any discrimination of colour, creed, or race, and 
thus helped in dispelling the spirit of mistrust and isolation 
which honeycombed relations among them. In their 
meetings at their hospites a common language was required 
to facilitate communication between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. The presence of Hindi sentences in the hagio- 
logical literature of the thirteenth century A.D. attests that 
the germination of Urdu started at the Khangahs (hospices) 
of these mystics. The second great effect produced by the 
free mingling of the Hindus and the Muslims at these hospices 
was ideological. The Islamic formulas of the Unity of God 
(tauhid) and social equality of human beings without any 
kind of discrimination perhaps first appealed the Hindu 
mind, especially that of the people belonging to the lower 
strata of the Hindu society due to their being denied of equal 
socio-religious status in the society. It was perhaps for the 
first time in the long history of Hinduism that a religious 
leadership arose from the classes of its society to which the 


ET 


1. Sijzi, Fawa’id-al-Fuwad, Lucknow, 1302 A.H., p. 226. 
2. Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
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leaders of Bhakti movement belonged. There was hardly 
a saint of the Bhakti school who had not for some time 
attended the mystic assembly at a hospice of a Muslim saint. 
Thus the foundation of the Bhakti movement which 
flourished in the fourteenth century A.D. and ultimately 
gave birth to Sikhism, may be traced to the hospices of the 
early Muslim saints. ‘The fusion of Islam and the religion 
of Zoroaster’, observes Khuda Bukhsh, ‘resulted in Babiism, 
and Sikhism is but an amalgamation of Hinduism and the 
religion of the prophet of Arabia’.t 

There was hardly a social and moral crime against which 
these saints did not raise their voice. Slavery, profiteering, 
black-marketing, hoarding and others received disapproval 
in their discourses.2 Since they commanded a _ great 
respect jn the society and their sayings carried weight, it was 
impossible to escape from their preachings. Barani’s report 
in this respect is significant. He remarks ‘Vices among men 
had been reduced.’ 

Speaking generally the mystic institutions of India, as 
of elsewhere, remained aloof from the royal court except 
the Suhrawardi Order which established its centre at 
Multan almost in the beginning of the Muslim Rule in 
India, and did not so strictly follow this practice as they 
believed that the guidance of the ruling classes was as 
important as that of the ruled. However the mystic com- 
munity seems very sensitive to any political move which in 
their calculation would, in any way, have weakened the 
Delhi throne. A rise against the established Muslim 
Kingdom of Delhi stirred them to action as was witnessed 
in the rebellion of Nasir-al-Din Qabachah, the governor of 
Multan. Shaikh Baha-al-Din Zakariya of Multan tried to 


-————-—___—_—_—- 


1. Khuda Bukhsh, Contributions to the Histery of Islamic Civilization, 
vol. i, Lahore, n. d., p. 16. 


2. Sijzi, op. cit., pp. 4, 40. 
3. Barani, Tarikh-e-Firuz Shahi, Calcutta, 1864, p. 334. 
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inform Sultan Iltutmish of the governor’s rise by a letter 
which was, however, caught and brought to the governor. But 
so great was the influence and respect of the Shaikh in the 
society that the governor had to connive at this despatch. 
In fact the period upto the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century A.D. was the hey-day of the Muslim mystics. 
They wielded an enormous respect in the society. Even 
kings of this period held them in great esteem.! It was with 
the advent of Tughluq dynasty that things changed for the 
bad for mystics and for the good for the jurists. 

Jurists or fugaha occupied the departments of judiciary 
and religious affairs in the government. Most of them 
differed with mystics in some religious problems, especially 
sama’ (music with singing). But some of the early prominent 
jurists, for example Qazi Minhaj Siraj, the author of 
Tabagqat-e-Nasiri, was a man with mystic proclivities, and it 
is reported of him that he had attended some sama’ parties 
in Delhi.2 It shows the vide influence of mysticism in those 
days. With the passage of time this influence of mysticism 
dwindled yielding the field for jurisprudential schools of 
figh, especially the Hanafi school. 

From the second quarter of the fourteenth century till 
the decline of Muslim political power in India, a period 
during which jurists were employed, as of course in earlier 
times, in the government to meet judicial requirements, 
relations between mystics and the experts of exoteric sciences 
(sufis and ulema) remained to a great extent that of conten- 
tion and opposition. In the long course of this contention 


1. Sultan ‘Ala-al-Din Khalji is criticised by Barani for his disinter- 
estedness towards the mystics, but we learn of the Sultan’s wish which he 
expressed twice to visit the hospice of Nizam-al-Din Auliya. Though the 
wish was not granted by the Shaikh, but with the presence of this evidence 
the Sultan can not be charged of disrespect to the mystics. Shaikh 
Muhammad Ikram, Aab-e-Kausar, Lahore, 1971, pp. 234-35. 


2. Sijzi, op. cit., p. 155. 
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the status of shari‘at and tasawwuf, seems to have been decided 
and confirmed among at least the outstanding circles of 
erudition. And it was this that fasawwuf (mysticism) shall 
remain subordinate to shari‘at. This victory of shari‘at over 
tasawwuf in India was besides other factors, closely connected 
with the political and religious inclinations of some of the 
Muslim rulers.! 

Mysticism was nearer to the masses and was more 
liberal in its dealings with the people of other religions. 
Free and tolerant discussions on Islam and Hinduism 
encouraged eclecticism of Bhakti movement. Within the 
fold of Islam such liberalism encouraged heretical cult like 
mahdism of Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (1443-1504), 
and eclecticism of king Akbar (1556-1605) and prince Dara 
Shikoh. Muhammad of Jaunpur was in his personal con- 
duct of life a man of piety but his claims of being a mahdi 
were resented by the ulema. His movement was met with 
resistance from the government also. Shaikh ‘Ala’i, a 
jealous follower of mahdism was flogged to death by 
Makhdum-al-Mulk ‘Abdullah Sultanpuri with the permis- 
sion of Sultan Salim Shah Suri in 1548 A.D. Thus a 
necessary check on the growth of such heretical trends was 
provided from the exoteric circles. But it is the logic of 
unbridled authoritativeness to create suppressed hostility. 
The once quictests like Shaikh Mubarak Nagori, who for 
their liberal views such as of voting against the execution 
of Shaikh ‘Ala‘i, had suffered at the hands of Makhdum-al- 
Mulk ‘Abdullah Sultanpuri, now tried successfully to liberate 
king Akbar from the influence of orthodox ulema and saints. 
In his religious beliefs Akbar wandered astray. He went 
to the extent of hurting the feelings of orthodox circles. It 


1. For instance Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq (1324-1351) wanted, 
for many reasons, to break the power of mystics, and Sultan Sikandar 
Lodhi (1489-1517) deemed it a religious duty of a king to follow the advice 
of jurists. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, op. cit., pp. 404, 450. 
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was now the turn of orthodoxy to raise voice against 
emperor’s eclecticism. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624 
A.D.) was probably the most distinguished saint-scholar 
among others who worked to dispel effects of Akbar’s heresy. 
‘His first concern was to restore in Indian Islam the prestige 
of its Prophet, which had been weakened by the Mahdi of 
Jaunpur’s messianic Alfi movement, by veiled hints at Akbar’s 
near-prophetic status, and the dialectics of ‘Abu’l Fazl and 
others implying that the belief in the prophet was not a 
necessary condition for true belief in God’.t By glancing at 
the preceding lines it is seen that the mystics and the ulema 
in India have worked as counter-check on each other if 
and when one of them fell a prey to extremism in religion. 
Ulema and mystics formed the intelligentsia of the 
Muslim community, but their idea of knowledge and learning 
was woefully limited. They applied the faculties of their 
mind and heart exclusively on the study of Art, tasawwuf 
(mysticism) and theology. Other branches of knowledge 
received but no attention. Scientific subjects to which the 
early Muslims had made valuable contribution in the 
‘Abbasid period, remained forbidden subjects to them. 
Even in the Mughal empire no effort seems to have been 
made for the study and spread of scientific knowledge. Amir 
Fath-Allah Shirazi’s mechanical devices did not receive 
due attention from the learned circles; hence they were 
forgotten with the death of the inventor. King Aurangzeb 
lamented the absense of such purposeful education from the 
study courses of the educational institutions of his time. 
He was dissatisfied with the level of knowledge which the 
ulema possessed. He once spoke to one of his teachers who 
expected the king to raise him to some higher position, in 
these words, ‘Do you pretend that I ought to exalt you to the 
first honours of the State? Let us then examine your title 


1. Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, 
Oxford, 1966, p. 183. 
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to any mark of distinction. I do not deny that you would 
possess such a title if you had filled my young mind with 
suitable instructions....But what was the knowledge I 
derived under your tuition? Was it not incumbent upon 
my preceptor to make me acquainted with the distinguishing 
features of every nation of the earth....? Far having from 
imparted to me a profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the 
names of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this empire 
.... You gave my father, Chah Jehan to understand that 
you instructed me in philosophy, and, indeed, I have a 
perfect remembrance of your having, during several years, 
harassed my brain with idle and foolish propositions, the 
solution of which yield no satisfaction to the mind, 
propositions that seldom enter into the business of life.... 
O yes, you caused me to devote the most valuable years of 
my life to your favourite hypotheses, or systems, and when 
I left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in the 
sciences that the use of many obscure and uncouth terms.... 
Answer me, sycophant, ought you not to have instructed 
me on one point at least, so essential to be known by a King, 
namely, on the reciprocal duties between the sovereign and 
his subjects?....Did you ever instruct me in the art of 


thine on these subjects.’ 

Whatsoever causes of general disinterestedness and 
neglect of the ulema towards the learning and promotion of 
scientific knowledge there may have been, one js inclined to 
believe that the lack of co-ordination between spiritual 
speculation, exoteric learning and temporal institutions of the 
Muslims has been the main cause of this backwardness. It 
is a curious phenomenon of Muslim history that though 
Islam has been acclaimed by its erudites as a complete code 


1. Francois, Bernicr, Travels in the Mogul Empire, London, 1891, 
pp. 15-161. 
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of human life on earth yet mystical and theological agencies 
have denounced attachment of the Muslims to scientific 
research and advancement which is so necessary and useful 
at least for comfort and happiness in this world. One of the 
distinguished Muslim theologian of India, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi’s remarks about Mathematicians and Mathematics 
are astonishing. He calls the experts of Mathematics, idiot, 
and their admirers the worst idiot and meanest creatures. 
His indignation for them and their subject was simply 
because he did not think that Mathematics and its learning 
could be of any use in the salvation of man in the life here- 
after.4 


The teaching of some of the sufts carried broad hints 
at the renunciation of the world. Long meditations and 
self-denial was all that was considered necessary for inner 
purification and for the attainment of God’s pleasure. Love 
for human beings was an essential part of mystical teaching 
but no practical ways for the demonstration of this love were 
adopted. Many institutions of social welfare of to-day 
owe their origin to Christian orthodoxy. Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford were started to impart religious 
education, and they have produced scholars who will live in 
the history of human service. The institution of nursing 
patients is another way that the Christian Europe adopted 
to seek the pleasure of God. In Muslim India the lovers of 
God did not adopt ways of rendering practical services to the 
creatures of God. At the most they opened public kitchens 
where only those who shirked work dined. Thus these 
kitchens encouraged laxity and idleness in the nation. 


It was, however, in the field of preaching and teaching 
Islam that the Muslim theologians held a_ distinguished 
place in India. The Indian Muslims were lucky to have 
religious centres established simultaneously with the 


1, Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, Rud-e-Kausar, Lahore, 1975, p. 170. 
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foundation of their rule in the country. The representatives 
of these centres jealously ventured to disburse and diffuse 
among their co-religionists as much of the original heritage 
of Islam as they could, and thus enabled them to resist the 
assimilative pull of Hinduism which could ‘suck in and 
assimilate other faiths absorbing them in to its own ever- 
growing, ever-changing spiritual complex, and fitting the 
former adherents of other faiths into its caste structure.”! 
Hinduism had indeed already succeeded in absorbing into its 
ranks the Greeks, the Sakas, the Kushanas and the Huns, 
who had invaded India in ancient times. ‘Islam in India 
continued to retain through the centuries, despite secondary 
Indian environmental and ethnic influences, its original 
foreign character’.2 This end was no doubt, achieved 
through the vigilance of the group of the ulema and the 
sufis to which Shah Wali Allah belonged. 


1, Aziz Ahmad, op. cit., p. 75. 
2. Ibid., p. 74. 
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Shah Wali Allah descended on his father’s side from 
‘Umar Faroogq,! the second Caliph, and on his mother’s side 
from ‘Ali,? the fourth Caliph of Prophet of Islam.? 


(i) Early ancestors before Wajih-al-Din, 
Shah Wali Allah’s grand-father 


It is said that the family lived in Iran* where, for reasons 
not known to us, they had migrated from Arabia. In Persia 
the family possessed a tract of land, but by the time of Sher 





— 


1. Shah Wali Allah, ‘Anfas-al-‘Arifin, Delhi, 1335 A.H., p. 158, 
(hereafter cited as Anfas); idem., ‘Mugqaddamah (preface) to Fath-al- 
Rahman, Delhi, 1285, A. H., p. 2. 


2. Anfas, p. 38. Some of the later accounts of Shah Wali Allah 
state that he descended from ‘Ali through Musa Kazim, the seventh 
Imam of the Shifas. See Muhammad Mian, ‘Ulema-e-Hind Ka Shandar 
Mazi, Delhi, 1939, p. 202; Muhammad Sarwar, ‘Shah Wali Allah: 
Tarikhi Pas Manzar’, al-Rahim Hyderabad, vol. i, September 1963, p. 19. 


3. For Shah Wali Allah’s genealogical table, see appendix I. 

4. Fazl Haq Khairabadi, al-Saurat al-Hindiyya, ‘Baghi Hindustan’, 
Urdu tr., Lahore, 1974, p. 66. The statement that the family had taken 
up their abode in Persia is further supported by the fact that the names 
of the family members, from the sixth or the seventh pedigree, became 
Iranicised; e.g. Humayun, Shahr Yar, etc. 
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Malik, the 17th descendant from ‘Umar, this landed property 
was no longer in their possession. Nothing more is known 
of the life of the family in Persia, but from the titles of some of 
the members of the family, such as Malik, an honorific bearing 
social as well as political significance, it can be visualized that 
they enjoyed a respectable social status. 


The first of Shah Wali Allah’s ancestors who migrated 
to India was Shaikh Shams-al-Din Mufti. The date of his 
arrival in India is difficult to be ascertained. However from 
the report of Shah Wali Allah that Shams-al-Din Mufti 
was the first amongst his forefathers who ever dwelled in 
Rohtak,? a town situated thirty miles away to the west of 
Delhi; and that the Shaikh was the first of the Quraishites 
who settled in that town, and gave currency to the rites of 
Islam whereby the insurgence of polytheism was extinguish- 
ed, it can safely be assumed that his arrival took place during 
the early years of the establishment of Muslim rule in India.3 


On entering India Shaikh Shams-al-Din Mufti seems 
to have made for Delhi, but on the way he decided to settle 
at Rohtak.* At that time Rohtak was the most populous 
and flourishing town of the area,* but with the passage of 
time its prosperity and excellence dwindled so that it was 
reduced to a second rate town in the province. It is said 
that he opened a school at Rohtak,® and taught the Qur’an 


1. Ibid. 

2. Anfas, p. 158. ) 

3. Ibid. By arough calculation taking three generations in a century 
his arrival in India falls sometime during the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-al- 
Din Balban (1265-1286). 

4. He came to India with his brother Baha-al-Din, the ancestor of 
Maulana Fazl Haq Khairabadi (d. 1861), Baha-al-Din, settled in 
Badayun and became the mufti of that town. Fazl Haq Khairabadi, 
op. cit., Pp. 67. 

5. Anfas, p. 158. 

6. Rahim Bukhsh, Hayat-e-Wali, Lahore, 1972, p. 33. 
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and hadis. A great many people assembled to attend his 
lectures and seek spiritual guidance from him. 


As a reputed scholar of Islamic sciences Shams-al-Din 
Mufti commanded respect and authority among his fellow 
citizens. ‘Though he did not hold a formal appointment of 
muftiship from the government, in recognition of his pro- 
found learning, he was accepted as the mufti or consulting 
judge of the town.1. He enjoyed this honorary position for 
the whole of his life. Even after his death this office remained 
in his family until Mahmud, one of his descendants, renounc- 
ed muftiship and joined the government service. 


A halo of mystery and amazing spiritualism, such as the 
mysterious East is wont to weave around outstanding 
personalities, is found about him. He 1s said to have per- 
formed a number of miracles in his life ttme. Even his death 
was miraculous. It is reported? that in his last will he ad- 
vised his disciples and relatives to leave his bier, after 
ceremonial prayers, in the compartment of the mosque 
where he used to sit in pious meditation. His will was 
complied with. But later on it was found that his corpse 
had disappeared from the bier. 


After his death his son Kamal-al-Din Mufti, grandson, 
Qutb-al-Din, and great grandson, ‘Abdul Malik, succeeded 
him in his seat of learning, and spent their lives as seekers of 
the Qur’anic knowledge. 


By this time Muslim rule in India had long since been 
fully established. Administrative officers were being 
appointed all over the country. Rohtak also had its share. 
The office of a regular gazi was opened in the town, and 
Shaikh Buddha, the son of ‘Abdul Malik, was appointed 
gazi of Rohtak. Qazi Buddha had two sons, Qazi Qasim 
and Mangan. Qasim succeeded his father in his office. 





1. Ibid., p. 159. 
2. Ibid. 
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He also had two sons, Qazi Qadan! and Kamal-al-Din. 
Qazi Qadan, who succeeded his father, Qazi Qasim, was a 
leading personality of the town. Qadan had two sons, 
Shaikh Mahmud and Shaikh Adam, alias Bha’i Khan. 


After his father’s death, Shaikh Mahmud, who was the 
head of the family, did not, for reasons unknown to us, 
accept the office of the gaziship. Instead he joined the army 
and passed his life in the cantonments. He married a girl 
named Afrida of a Sayyid family of Sonipat. Afrida gave 
birth to his son Shaikh Ahmad. 


Shaikh Mahmud died when his son, Shaikh Ahmad, 
was only a child. The orphan child was brought up by 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani,? son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim. His 


1. Qadan, probably, is a distortion of ‘Abdul Qadir or Qawwam- 
al-Din. Jbid. 

2. (Ra’is-e-Baldah). Ibid. 

3. Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani, reports Shah Wali Allah, was a scholar of 
theology. He lived during the reign of king Akbar (1556-1604) who 
held him in great esteem. But after Akbar founded a new religion, 
Din-e-Ilhai, to which the Shaikh showed his resentment, relations of 
respect and affection between them were strained. However pleased with 
the Shaikh, who had conveyed to the King his good wishes for the 
victory of Chitaur (Feb. 1568), the King made reconciliation with him and 
granting twelve villages to the mausoleum of Imam Nasir-al-Din, son of 
Imam Muhammad Bagir, placed the land under the management of the 
Shaikh, Anfas, p. 160. 

The above statement contains two historical errors firstly, it places 
the conquest of Chitaur after the introduction of Din-e-I/ahi, whereas the 
two incidents happened just in the reverse order, the conquest of Chitaur 
took place in February 1568, and the Din-e-Ilahi was created in 1579; 
secondly, no son of Imam Baqir was a Nasir-al-Din, and no son of Imam 
Baqir could possibly have come to India. The mausoleum to which the 
reference is made is of Nasir-al-Din, the 22nd descendant of Imam Baair. 
The tomb is situated in Barwala near Hansi. 


It may be mentioned here that Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani who is so 


laudably spoken of in the Anfas (p. 160) finds no mention in the 
historical works of Akbar’s time. | 
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patron was so fond of him that when he grew up he gave 
Shaikh Ahmad his daughter in marriage. Shaikh Ahmad 
stayed with his in-laws for some time and then returned to 
Rohtak. 

It is not specified in our sources what profession he 
adopted and how long he stayed with his wife’s family, but 
when he returned to Rohtak he was not without affluence. 
It is said that he constructed a new building outside the walls 
of the fort of Rohtak, to accommodate not only himself but 
his kith and kin also. He was survived by two of his sons 
Shaikh Mansur and Husain.! 

Shaikh Mansur passed his life as a soldier.2 He was 
renowned for his courage and clemency. Once he led a 
punitive expedition against a Hindu raja who at last surren- 
dered himself to the royal forces. He married twice. 
Firstly, he married the daughter of his maternal uncle, 
Shaikh ‘Abdullah, son of Shaikh ‘Abdul Ghani. She died 
after bearing him two sons, Shaikh Mu‘azzam and Shaikh 
‘Azam. After her death he married for a second time. 
From this marriage also he had two sons namely Shaikh 
‘Abdul Ghaffar and Shaikh Isma‘il. 


Mu‘azzam, the son of Shaikh Mansur, was a mansabdar 
at the Mughal Court, probably at the court of Shah Jahan 
(1627-57). As a mansabdar he held the fagir of Shikuhpur, 
where he spent most of his time. He, too, like his father, 
was renowned for dauntless courage. It is related by Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim,? the father of Shah Wali Allah, that once 





1. Husain, who does not fall in the ancestoral line of Shah Wali 
Allah, was a man of abundant wealth. He was survived by two sons, 
Muhammad Sultan and Muhammad Murad. Shah ‘Abdur Rahim had 
seen the latter who, was a man of strong physique. Anfas, p. 160. 

2. It is difficult to be definite under which king he served but 
considering that his father lived in the time of king Akbar, it may be 
presumed that he served under king Jahangir (1605-27). 

3. Anfas, p. 161. 
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Mu‘azzam accompanied the forces commanded by his father, 
against a Hindu raja. Mu‘azzam was only twelve at that time, 
but the father had such confidence in him that he placed the 
right wing under hiscommand. A fierce battle ensued. Many 
were killed from both sides, but soon a rumour spread that 
Mansur, (the father) was killed. Nevertheless this news did 
not dismay the boycommander. Instead he made up his mind 
to continue the fight and avenge himself his father’s death 
by murdering the raja. Charging desperately he penetrated, 
alone into the line of the enemy, and fought his way to the 
elephant of the raja who had watched all along the dashing 
courage of the boy. Impressed by the gallant spirit of the 
young fighter, the raja forbade his troops, who had by then 
surrounded him to check his advance, to do him harm. 
The raja came forward, kissed his hands, and telling him that 
the news of his father’s death was false, pointed out to the 
standards of his father as proof of his presence in the battle- 
field. The story goes that at last, in appreciation of the 
gallantry of the small boy, the raja sought for truce on terms 
laid down by Mansur.? 

Shaikh Mu‘azzam was a man of calm, cool and quiet 
disposition. Strong will-power, dauntless valour and high- 
mindedness which the Shaikh possessed, were remembered 
long after his death by the people who lived in his jagir. 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, the father of Shah Wali Allah, heard 
from an old peasant of Shikuhpur, the manor village of 
Mu‘azzam, that once a gang of as many as thirty robbers 
raided the village and looted all the cattle. Perchance 
Shaikh Mu‘azzam was present in the village. He received 
the news of this‘incident after he had sat at the dining 
carpet. The news did not alarm him. He had his meal 
as usual without showing any sign of panic or haste. Having 
finished he washed his hands, and then ordered for his 


a 





1. Ibid. 
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weapons and horse. Accompanied by only one villager, 
the reporter of this story, he chased the robbers to their 
shelter. Being a good shot, he shot down a number of them. 
The rest of them lost their heart and surrendered to him. 
With their hands tied behind them and the looted cattle 
driven in front of them, he brought them all back to the 
village. The looted property was returned to the peasants 
and the robbers were sect free only after they had promised 
upon oath that they would never do any harm to the village.’ 

Shaikh Mu‘azzam married the daughter of Sayyid 
Nur-al-Jabbar of Sonipat. He was survived by three sons, 
Jamal, Firuz, and Wajih-al-Din. 


(i) Shaikh Wajih-al-Din 

Shaikh Wajih-al-Din was the grand-father of Shah Wali 
Allah. He was the last man of the family who adopted 
government service as a profession. He held a high rank in 
the army of Shah Jahan, and sided with prince Aurangzeb 
in the war of succession that started among the sons of the 
said king in 1657. 

Apart from being a gallant soldier, Shaikh Wajih-al-Din 
was a man of abstinence?, and was also a devout suft. It 
was customary of him to recite two parts of the holy Qur’an 
every day without fail. Travelling or stationary, aggrieved 
or happy, he would never deviate from this routine. So 
much so, that in his old age, when his eyesight became weak, 
he would recite from a copy of the Qur’an written in bold 
script.§ 

He was a God fearing man with polite manners, He 
treated his servants and people of humble profession such as 
the cutters of grass etc., with affection and justice.* He 





1. Ibid., p. 162. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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would starve rather than eat without permission from com- 
modities not belonging to him. Once, while in a battle- 
field, he lost his luggage including the stores of food. Had 
such been the case with his comrades they would have robbed 
the neighbouring villagers of their cattle and used them as 
food.t But he abstained from doing so, even at the cost 
of remaining without food for two or three days. His life was 
not governed by selfish motives. He would do the right 
thing even at a great inconvenience. It is reported that he 
never let his horse go through the fields of peasants as was 
done by his fellow troopers. By not doing so he sometimes 
had to cover longer distance by following unusual paths.” 

A dauntless soldier as he was, he displayed marvellous 
intrepidity and presence of mind on many an occasion. It 
is related by his son Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, that once 
Shaikh Wajih-al-Din and Sayyid Husain, a commander in 
the Mughal army, led their troops to the town of Daha 
Muni in the province of Malwa, where a Hindu chief, who 
was renowned for his bravery, had rebelled. It was after a 
great deal of manipulation that the Hindu chief agreed to see 
Sayyid Husain, the commander of the campaign. The door- 
keeper wanted the chief to appear before the commander 
without arms, but he refused to be disarmed and sent word 
to Sayyid Husain saying, ‘You are a soldier, and have troops 
at your beck and call. Is it not a shame for you that you do 
not allow a (person as helpless as a) fly to appear before you 
with arms?’ Greatly impressed by these words Sayyid 
Husain allowed the man to come with arms. Chewing betel 
and walking majestically, the Hindu chief stepped in as if 
he were coming to join a convivial party. The airs that he 





1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim was an eye witness of the story that follows. 
He was four years old then. J/bid., p. 163. 

4. Ibid. 
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bore as he approached the Sayyid were remembered by 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim long after the incident. On seeing 
the haughty chief, Shaikh Wajih-al-Din guessed that he 
would create trouble. He, therefore, ordered one of his 
personal attendants to move ‘Abdur Rahim, his son, to a 
raised place so that he might not be caught up in the expected 
tumult. Shaikh Wajih-al-Din’s apprehension, that trouble 
was going to take place, proved true. No sooner did the 
Hindu chief approach the Sayyid than he smote him hard 
with his sword. But the Sayyid hastily jumped aside and 
escaped the blow. The chief lifted his sword for a second 
time, but before he could effect the blow, Wajih-al-Din had 
stabbed him to death with his dagger.* 

Another display made by Shaikh Wajih-al-Din is re- 
ported to have taken place in the same district, Daha 
Muni. The occasion was a fight against a Hindu chief and 
the command was in the hands of Sayyid Husain. The 
chief of the Hindu army descended into the field, and invited 
the Sayyid to a duel. The Sayyid accepted the challenge 
but could not equal his opponent who instantly throwing 
him on the ground sat on his chest. Shaikh Wajih-al-Din 
was watching this situation with srowing anxiety. He 
immediately hurled himself at the Hindu chief, and before 
he could stab his victim he severed his head with a single 
stroke of his sword. ‘This roused the vengeance of the slain 
man’s brother, who entered the arena and challenged the 
slayer of his brother to a duel. Shaikh Wajih-al-Din ran 
forth and speedily slew his competitor. In a moment out 
ranathird warrior. He was also a brother of the two already 
killed. The duel started, but this time the competition was 
harder for Wajih-al-Din, who, from the very onset, had 
fallen in the tight grip of his opponent. However he manag- 
ed to wriggle out of his clutches, and stabbed him to death. 





2. Ibid., p. 164. 
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The Mughal army returned to its camp victorious.* 

The next part of the narrative provides an excellent 
instance of the appreciation of gallantry during the Mughal 
‘period. 

On the third day, after the duel, an old woman visited 
the camp and having seen Shaikh Wajih-al-Din in his tent 
told him that she was the mother of the fighters whom he 
had killed. She said that she thought none excelled her 
late sons in bravery, but Wajih-al-Din had proved she was 
wrong. In recognition of his bravery she wished to make 
him herson. Shaikh Wajih-al-Din accepted her affectionate 
offer, and in the teeth of the opposition of his comrades, who 
thought it would be unwise to call at the house of that Hindu 
woman, he called one day to visit her. She received him 
warmly and showed many affections to him. It is related 
by Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, the son of Wajih-al-Din, that he 
paid frequent visits to that lady together with his father, 
who addressed her as ‘mother’. This mother-son relation- 
ship was so deep and original that as a child ‘Abdur Rahim 
never knew that she was not his real grand-mother. He 
called her ‘granny’.? 

Shaikh Wajih-al-Din, as has been said earlier, allied 
himself with prince Aurangzeb in the war for the throne 
among the sons of Shah Jahan. On the 7th of January 
1659, in the battle of Khajwah in the district of Fathpur, 
which was fought between Shah Shuja‘ and Aurangzeb, 
Wajih-al-Din made a singular show of intrepidity which has 
been recorded in the Anfas by Shah Wali Allah. The 
occasion was when the situation of the battle had become 
most critical for the forces of Aurangzeb. The wild ele- 
phants set in action by Shuja’ were rushing forward, and the 
troopers of Aurangzeb had no courage to face them. None 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid., p. 165. 
3. Ibid. 
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but a few soldiers had remained around the elephant of 
Aurangzeb. Shaikh Wajih-al-Din, who was watching all 
this with growing concern, decided to attack one of the 
elephants. Turning to his comrades he said, “The time has 
come to offer sacrifice of our lives. I know that everybody 
cannot remain firm. Whosoever wants to retire may do so’. 
At this, all but four turned their reins away. The four who 
remained firm stated upon oath that they would stand by 
him through thick and thin. Upon this, Shaikh Wajih-al- 
Din ran up to the wild elephants, and cut down with his 
sword the trunk of one of them. The wounded animal 
turned back and fell upon the ranks of Shuja’ doing great 
harm to the troopers. This sudden and unexpected fury 
on the part of the elephant caused confusion in the army. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity to the soldiers of 
Aurangzeb to make a fresh charge. The scattered army 
assembled and vigorously attacked the enemy putting them 
to flight. Shuja’ was defeated and the field was left in the 
hands of Aurangzeb. The prince who was an eyewitness 
to the dauntless courage of Shaikh Wajih-al-Din, was greatly 
impressed. After the victory he offered to promote him to 
a higher rank, but the Shaikh refused to accept it, as he 
thought he was content with what he had got already.? 


After spending a life of name and fame in the Mughal 
army Shaikh Wajih-al-Din was excused from active service 
in his old age. Though he had developed a dislike for wars 
now, yet he longed for the death of a martyr. He occasional- 
ly felt an urge to don himself with martial dress and go to 
the battlefield for the achievement of his desire. One morn- 
ing, reports Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, he felt inspired, as if his 
prayers to die a martyr’s death were granted. Having 
bought a horse for himself, he rode to where the royal forces 








1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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were engaged in fight against Sivaji, the Maratha chief.? 
When he reached Burhanpur, on his way to the Deccan, 
he realized through intuition that he had left the place of his 
martyrdom behind. He, therefore, turned back towards 
Delhi by way of Hindia. A caravan of merchants intending 
to go to Delhi also joined him. On the way a feeble old 
man, who could hardly walk, begged Shaikh Wajih-al-Din 
for help, as he said he also had to go to Delhi. Shaikh 
Wajih-al-Din acceded to his request and ordered his servants 
to give him three paisa a day as subsistence money.? This 
old fellow, however, did not really deserve all these gestures 
of generosity, for he actually was, as later events proved, an 
accomplice of a gang of highway-men who had sent him to 
spy for them. When the caravan reached the inn of Nun- 
barya? which is situated about two or three stages towards 
Delhi from the river Narbada, he secretly informed his men. 
about the arrival of the caravan at the inn. A big gang of 
the robbers attacked the inn. At the time of the attack 
Shaikh Wajih-al-Din was reciting the holy Qur’an. Three 
dacoits came to him, and having told him that they did not 
intend to do any harm to him, as they knew he was a tender- 
hearted person and had helped their aged comrade, requested 
him to dissociate himself from the merchants whom they 
wanted to loot. The Shaikh refused to bow to this ignomi- 
nious demand of deserting his fellow way-farers in time of 


1. Died on 4th April 1680. 

2. An instance affording contemporary evidence of cheap foodstuff 
during the reign of Aurangzeb. 

3. I have not been able to find this place on the map but it must 
have been somewhere near Gana Chhauni. The Ist. Qadiyani Khalifa, 
Hakim Nur-al-Din (d. 1914) is said to have visited the grave of Shaikh 
Wajih-al-Din when he was on his way from Gana Chhauni to Bhupal. 
The people of that area call him Kangan Wali. See Akbar Shah Khan, 
Margat-al- Yagin fi Hayat-al-Nur-al-Din, p. 80, quoted by Prof. Muhammad 
Ayyub Qadiri in his Urdu tr. of Imdad fi Ma‘asir-al-Ajdad of Shah Wali 
Allah, al-Rahim, June 1967, p. 15, f.n. 1. 
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rieed. So drawing his sword he fought against the gang.as 
valiantly as he did in his youth. He fought. to the last and 
received as many as twenty-two wounds on his body. Finally 
he fell and his head was severed from his body. He was 
buried at Nunbarya where he was killed. His son, Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim, wanted to transfer his relics to Delhi but the 
late Shaikh forbade him, in a vision, to do so. 


(ii?) Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim 


Shaikh Wajih-al-Din had married the daughter of 
Shaikh Rafi‘-al-Din?, the disciple of Khwaja Muhammad 
Baqi Billah. He was survived by three sons. Abu-al-Riza 
Muhammad, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim and Shaikh ‘Abdul 
Hakim*. Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim was the father of Shah 
Wali Allah, and on account of his great achievements in 
exoteric and esoteric sciences, became the most distinguished 
of the three brothers. 


Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, of whom we have learned in 
greater detail in the Anfas, was born in 1054 A.H./1644. 
A.D. As a child he had an opportunity of travelling 
extensively visiting a number of towns with his father, Shaikh 


ee 


1. Anfas, p. 168. 


2. Shaikh Rafi‘-al-Din was the son of Qutb-e-‘Alam and the grandson 
of Shaikh ‘Abdul Aziz al-Bahr-al-Mawwaj alias Shakarbar. Ibid., pp. 
172-73. 

3. Shaikh Abu-al-Riza Muhammad was also a sufi of his time. He 
is noted for public lectures in Hindi (Urdu) on Fridays in the mosque. A 
detailed account of his mystic views, may be seen in the Anfas, pp. 87-157: 
He died on 17 Muharram 1101/31 October 1689 at the age of 55. Jbid., 
pp. 156-57. | 

4. Nothing is known of the life of Shaikh ‘Abdul Hakim. 

5. His date of birth is calculated from the date of his death which 
happened in 1131 A.H. He was seventy-seven when he died. (Anfas, p. 
87). Nothing is known of his birth place. The most probable place is 
Delhi, for as a very young child he is seen in Delhi. 
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Wajih-al-Din, who had to move from place to place in . 
connection with his service in the Mughal army. 


He received his primary education at home from his 
father and his elder brother Shaikh Abu-al-Riza Muhammad. 
He also had some lessons from Khwaja ‘Abdullah alias. 
Khwaja Khurd, the son of Khwaja Muhammad Baqi Billah. 
But the man from whom he received his higher education in. 
figh, philosophy and scholasticism was Mirza Muhammad 
Zahid Herawi' the police superintendent (muhtasib) of 
Agra. In mysticism he was guided firstly, by Sayyid 
‘Abdullah of Akbarabad?, and after his death by Khwaja 
Abu-al-Qasim Akbarabadi*. He often discussed mysticism 
with Khwaja Khurd also. 


Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim was a talented student. He 
grasped his lessons with remarkable quickness and ease. He 
was envied for having such a receptive and retentive mind 
by his class fellows such as Shaikh Hamid who, after com- 
pleting his studies, joined the government service. His 
teacher Mirza Zahid was full of praise for his bright pupil, 
Shaikh “Abdur Rahim, and occasionally invited him to 
dinner at his home. Even during his student life he was 


1. Mirza Muhammad Zahid Herawi was the son of Qazi Aslam who 
migrated from Herat into India during the reign of king Jahangir. During 
the reign of Aurangzeb Mirza ‘Zahid was appointed the muhtasib of the 
garrison at Agra. He is the author of a number of books such as Sharh- 
e-Tahzib, Sharh-e-Muwafiq etc. He was also a sufi of Nagshbandi order. 
After sometime he resigned his post as muhtasib and left for Kabul where 
he passed his life in seclusion. Anfas, p. 73. 

2. Sayyid ‘Abdullah, a sufi of his times, was the disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Banauri. As a child he lived in a village called Khairi in the vicinity 
of Barah. After the death of his father he left home, and learnt the holy 
Qur’an by heart from a gari who lived in a jungle in the Punjab. For his 
mystical views, see Anfas, pp. 6-14. 


3. Khalifa Abu-al-Qasim was the disciple of Mullah Wali 
Muhammad. For his views on mysticism, see Anfas, pp. 20-28. 
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well-known for his profound knowledge of jurisprudence and 
tradition. 

On concluding his formal education he did not like to 
use his qualifications as a scholar for earning his livelihood by 
secking employment with the government. However an 
occasion arose when he had an offer of service in the Mughal 
court. At the compilation of Fatawa-e-‘Alamgiri!, a board 
of scholars, reputed in Islamic law, was set up under the 
chairmanship of Mullah Nizam. Various committees were 
formed for the purpose. Among the staff of a committee 
responsible for the revision of the work was Mullah Hamid, a 
friend and old class-fellow of Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim. Mullah 
Hamid called on him one day making an offer to work with 
him on the committee in lieu of certain remuneration. 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim refused to enter the service of the king, 
but later because his mother heard of his refusal and strongly 
resented it?, he changed his mind and accepted the offer, 
although he did not work long on the committee. 

His spiritual preceptor, Khalifa Abu-al-Qasim, having 
known that he had adopted the service of the king, ordered 
him to relinquish it; apparently on the grounds of the erst- 
while established notion among the sufzs that progress on the 
spiritual path was hard to be achieved if royal subsistence 
was accepted. However, it must be mentioned to the credit 
of the young disciple that he tried to put his preceptor off, 
on the excuse that his mother would object if he resigned. 
But the preceptor was after all preceptor; he readily educed 
a saying ‘Obligation to a human being is invalidated when 
obligation to God intercedes’. ‘Very well’, surrendered 


eee ee ee 


1. Fatawa-e-‘Alamgiri, a valuable work on Islamic law, was compiled 
at the instance of king Aurangzeb who himself read the final draft and 
gave approval. A team of eminent jurists participated in its compilation. 
The book was translated into Persian by ‘Abdullah Chalpa’l. 

2. Anfas, p. 24, 

3. Ibid. 
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Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim. ‘Then pray to God that my ap- 
pointment be cancelled without any effort on my part, so 
that mother may not get angry with me’. The preceptor 
prayed and the appointment was cancelled. However a 
more plausible cause of his dismissal from the committee was 
a note of dissension? which he wrote on the manuscript of the 
Fatawa-e-‘Alamgiri, and on account of which Mullah Nizam 
was taken to task by Aurangzeb. One day it so happened 
that Mullah Nizam was, as usual, reading out the draft to 
the King who used to listen to the daily progress of the com- 
mittee responsible for revision. When he reached the 
marginal note given by Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim he read it 
mingling with the main contents of manuscript thus making 
the text confused. The learned King, who himself was no 
less a scholar of Islamic sciences, looked up and asked the 
Mullah to explain what it was. As the Mullah had not 
gone through it he failed to explain, but promised to resub- 
mit it on the next day. Coming back, slighted and vexed, 
he took strong exception of Mullah Hamid who had been 
entrusted with the job of supervising the revision of that 
particular volume. Mullah Hamid in turn blamed Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim. This incident antagonized most of his 
colleagues, who arranged for his dismissal. However, 
while cancelling the appointment, the King desired that a 
piece of land be granted to the Shaikh for subsistence. But 
the King’s offer was rejected by the Shaikh. Instead he 
thanked God for his release from working for the King.’ 
The name of Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim will live in history 
as the founder of a school in Delhi. After having achieved 
proficiency in religious sciences and mysticism he started a 
school near Kotla Firuz Shah in the quarter of Mahandiyun 
where he lived. This school known after his name as 


1. Ibid. 
2. The text of the note has not been given. 
3. Anfas, p. 24. 
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‘Madrasa-e-Rahimiyya, though started on a moderate scale, 
was destined to become one of the greatest educational 
centres in India during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. With the Shaikh himself as the head of the insti- 
tution, it attracted students from far and wide. 

Schools, in those days, were run mostly on private 
efforts. Government grants were rare, available only if the 
head had any personal contacts with the royal court; or in 
a few cases if the institution was long established, and of 
good repute. Rahimiyya College fulfilled neither of these 
conditions; its founder Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim was, by 
training and conviction, averse to making contact with the 
royal court and the school was only in its infancy. Hence 
only one source of income was left to finance the expenditures, 
and that was the donations of the philanthropists of the city. 

Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim practised medicine. At that 
time medicine used to be a compulsory subject in the study 
courses, and he hadstudied it in his school days. We do not 
know whether he had opened a clinic, but that he was a 
successful physician is reported in the Anfas.1 The study of 
urine was of a special interest to him. He is reported to 
have prescribed treatment for maladies of complex nature 
simply by studying the urine of patients. Once when he 
wrote a prescription after studying the urine of a patient, 
who was not present in person, in Barah district, a Hindu 
physician, who was present there, asked the Shaikh whether 
he had really understood the disease. The Shaikh smiled 
and besides telling the characteristics of the disease remarked 
to the astonishment of Hindu physician that the urine was 
that ofa woman. On being asked how he applied his know- 
ledge of medicine for telling the sex he said, ‘It is not the 
science of medicine, it is the true discernment of the 
Muhammadans’.? | i 


1. Ibid., pp. 59, 86. 
2. Ibid., p. 59. 
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Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim was a great mystic. From the 
account given in the Anfas! by Shah Wali Allah about his 
father, it is evident that he had travelled many stages on the 
spiritual path. From his very childhood he was inclined 
towards mysticism. He used to go to the grave of his 
maternal grandfather, Shaikh Rafi‘-al-Din, and spend hours 
in meditation. As a little boy he said his prayers regularly, 
observing all the rituals in detail.2 At the age of nine or 
ten, persuaded by Khwaja Hashim Bokhari, he started the 
exercise of writing the word ‘Allah’ on a piece of paper or a 
tablet. He uttered it while he wrote it. He maintained 
such a persistent continuity of this practice that a state of 
total negation of self prevailed over him. In the beginning 
every sound around him, be it the voices of people in the 
street or the creaking of his new shoes, sounded to him to be 
saying ‘Allah’ in answer to which he pronounced Jal Jalal o 
hu* (exalted be His glory). He thought he had gained such 
an accomplishment in the utterance of ‘Allah’ that even 
angels were very fond of listening to his pious utterance but 
they dared not come near him and join in his pious 
exercise.° 


He began to see pious visions at the early age of twelve 
or thirteen,® and this state lasted throughout his life. In 
these visions he met a number of prophets of Islam and 
Muslim mystics, from whom he received instructions in 
mysticism, sought solutions of perplexing questions of reli- 
gion, and gained the knowledge of the unseen, keeping him- 
self abreast with future happenings.’ 





Ibid., pp. 1-87. 
Ibid., p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 38. 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Ibid., pp. 47, 58, 59. 
Ibid. 
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His spiritual experiences that he had in his visions 
brought him very near to al-Hallaj’ who paid the price of 
his life for his mystic expressions. A couple of his visionary 
experiences exceed the limits of mere spiritualism, and 
emerge right into the open of relativeness where explanation 
to the human mind becomes difficult to be made. For 
example in one of his nocturnal visions, most probably the 
first one of his life, he ascended to heaven and met the 
prophet of Islam. In all appearances he believed that it 
was his bodily ascent, for upon checking, his father found 
him missing from his bed, and became greatly perturbed.* 
In another vision the prophet of Islam gave him two of the 
hairs of his own beard. The Shaikh on awakening found 
them lying under his pillow. He believed the hairs to be 
genuine. One of the hairs was inherited by Shah Wali 
Allah. 

His keen interest in mysticism made him wander from 
town to town in quest of meeting majzubs* (persons attracted 
by Divine Grace). Professional engagements could hardly 
stop him from this pursuit, and severe weather could not 
deter him from visiting the graveyards.5 


1. In one of the visions he found himself telling a gathering that 
had assembled in search of God, that he was the Truth (God). In another 
he saw as if God had visited his house. In yet another he saw God in the 
garb of a beautiful damsel who embraced him so closely that the two 
became one. Anfas. p. 35. 

2. Anfas,p.5. The only way to explain his short disappearance 
from his bed is that the young Shaikh suffered from sleep-walking, during 
which he had the vision of flight to heaven. 

3. Anfas, pp. 40-41. 

4. A detailed account of his meeting with majzubs may be seen in 
Anfas, pp. 29-32. He met majzubs named Bhikha and Pira in Agra, 
Manwa in Sonipat, and Shah Arzani in Delhi. 

5. He is seen meditating at the graves, probably of his ancestors at 
Rohtak in the scorching heat of the sun. (Anfas, p. 48). At nights he 
goes out occasionally in graveyard in Delhi. Jbid., pp. 45-46. 
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It is reported by Shah Wali Allah that Shaikh ‘Abdur 
Rahim had attained such spiritual power that he could 
tamper with the natural course of actions." He could talk 
to the spirits. He often talked to the spirit of his father 
who appeared before him in ‘carnal body’ and gave him 
news about future events.2) He understood the language 
of the birds and the beasts.3_ He was given the option to die 
then or later. He opted for a later date, for he had yet to 
achieve more perfections.4 One day feeling inspired with 
a conviction that whosoever chanced to glance at him on that 
day would be redeemed of his sins and would be blessed with 
eternal salvation, he went out into the market-place so that 
more people should have a view of him.$ 

We have so far dealt with the spiritualism of the Shaikh, 
sufficient data is available to make a study of his social life, 
in which the ideological, spiritual, mental and physical 
faculties of an individual are involved. From the study of 
the Anfas, the sole source of our information on his life, he 
emerges in spite of all his indulgence in mysticism, as a 
man who gave due weight to the practical aspect of life. 
He was fully conscious that one cannot always thrust one’s 
personal convictions especially those which affect the basic 
concept of man’s position in the universe, upon others. 
For instance, he not only believed in ontological monism 
(wahdat-al-wujud) preached by the famous mystic, Shaikh 
Muhiy-al-Din, commonly known in the East as Ibn-e- 
‘Arabi, but also maintained that, if he wished, he could. 
prove the truthfulness of it in a public gathering in the light 
of the hadis and the Qur’an in such a manner that all doubts 
about it would be removed. But his practical wisdom always 





Ibid., pp. 48, 58-59. 


1. 

2. Ilbid., pp. 46, 47. 
3. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
4. Ibid., p. 48. 

5. Ibid., p. 31. 
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prevented him from using the pulpit of the mosque where 
he led Friday prayers for this purpose, simply because he was 
aware of the fact that the masses were incapable of being 
trusted with this doctrine. He feared lest they should turn 
atheist.' He strongly objected to the irresponsible utter- 
ances of the pseudo sufis on such delicate issues as ontological 
monism. He warned that their claims of ghaibat (invisibility) 
and ‘adam (non-existence) were nothing more than the drowsi- 
ness and forgetfulness caused by their overeating. ‘People 
suffer from palpitation, but they take it as if the heart were 
beating at the invocation of God’, he once remarked to his 
son, Shah Wali Allah. 

He was a man of simple habits, and observed no 
formalities in matters of clothing and food. He did the 
necessary shopping himself. He had neither plunged him- 
self headlong in the observation of rituals like hermits and 
recluses, nor he was so much detached from them as to be 
accused of negligence. He never called at the kings® or the 
high officials of the court, but if they visited him he showed 
affections and hospitality to them. He respected the people 
of learning, and avoided the company of the ignorant. He 
was firm but polite in his actions. He did not like to borrow 
money except in dire need, looking with disapproval at the 





1. Jbid., p. 82. 

2. Ibid., p. 77. It is interesting to note that he himself suffered from 
palpitation. (Jbid., p. 26) He must have drawn this conclusion from his 
personal experience. 

3. Neither he did let the kings call upon him, for he knew despots 
were not in the habit of listening to the truth. Farrukh Siyar wished to 
meet him to obtain his good wishes against Mu‘izz-al-Din Jahandar Shah 
(1712-13), but the Shaikh refused to meet him saying ‘His coming to me 
is of no avail, for if I speak the truth he will be displeased and if I tell 
lies itis improper for fagirs to commit false-speaking and make false 
pretences. (Anfas, p. 63) Similarly he refused to see Aurangzeb who 
had desired an interview with him. He wrote to the king ‘A fagir 
degrades himself at the door of a dignitary’. Anfas, p. 69. | 
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people who remained in debt on account of their love for 
dainties and sumptuous dinners.! He disliked smoking 
but chewed betel.2 Lance throwing, sightseeing and 
watching of wrestling were his favourite pastimes.? 


He did not wear any consequential airs, or hold his head 
high on account of the respect he commanded in the society. 
Once, on being asked how one should live amongst the 
people, he said, ‘Be in the people as if you are one of them.”4 
On another occasion he explained that his religion was 
“Take what is good, and leave what is bad’.> 

In tasawwuf he preferred the Nagshband: order,® though 
his ancestors had been the disciples of the Chishti order. 
However, he respected other cults, and had instructions 
from mystics of different orders. His preceptor, Sayyid 
‘Azmatullah Akbarabadi, represented the Chishti order; 
Khalifa Abu-al-Qasim belonged to the Qadiri order; while 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah alias Khwaja Khurd and Khalifa Sayyid 
‘Abdullah Akbarabadi were the followers of the Nagshbandi 
order. 

He was a good father and his love for his children was 
examplary.’? He took special care to educate his sons so as 
to lead a successful life. By his occasional advice to his 
son, Shah Wali Allah, he tried to inculcate in him great- 
heartedness and tolerance in religious differences. Some of 
his sayings addressed specially to Shah Wali Allah show his 
profound sagacity and are worth reproducing. 

1. Never speak disparagingly about any nation in an 


eed eee 


]. Anfas, pp. 85-86. 


2. Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

3. Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

4. Ibid., p. 81. 

5. Ibid., p. 54. 

6. Bagiwi branch of Nagshbandi order not the Mujaddidi branch. 
Ibid., p. 19. 


7. Ibid., p. 203. 
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assembly. Do not say the Easterners are so and the 
Punjabis are like this; the Afghans are so and the 
Mughals are like that. Some-one from among the 
erandees of that nation or some jealous supporter 
of that region might be sitting in that meeting. 
He might take it ill, and spoil the pleasure of the 
party.' 

9. Do not contradict anyone openly in an assembly.? 
If you have the opportunity of performing some 
deed of valour or generosity take care that it 1s 
made public. 


4. If you do a favour to some one let it be known to 
him.3 

5. If the people of a station lower than yours take 
initiative in greeting you, you should be thankful to 
God, for it is a favour of God to you. Smile at 
them and inquire after them. It may be an action 
of no value to you but to them it shall mean a 
gesture of greatness.‘ 


The time that was left at his disposal after the super- 
vision of the affairs of his school was spent mostly in pious 
meditations and giving instructions in mysticism to his dis- 
ciples. He had neither the inclination nor time for writing 
books. He would gladly write an answer to queries made 
by his disciples and pupils, but to write an independent book 
was not his habit. A collection of his letters has reached 
us under the title of Anfas-e-Rahimyya. It was collected 
and edited by his son Ah] Allah, and was published by the 
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1. Ibid., p. 84. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 


5. Ibid., p. 74. Anfas-e-Rahimiyya, Urdu tr. by Nasim Ahmad 
Faridi Amrohwi, al-Rahim, December 1966, January 1967, vol. iv, 
No. 7, p. 521. 
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Mujtaba’i Press, Delhi, in 1915. It is reported that he 
translated into Persian a book of Taj Sambhali called 
al-Risalat-fi-Saluk-al-Sadat-al-Naqshbandiyya,' and included 
it in the study course of his school. Shah Wali Allah had 
studied it, but it is not intact now. Besides the above- 
mentioned works his talks quoted in the Anfas and a few 
verses in Hindi and Persian, quoted here and there in the 
works of Shah Wali Allah have survived. 

Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim married twice. His first wife, 
who died a year or so before his death,? bore him a son 
named Salah-al-Din.3 He married, for the second time at 
the age of sixty, the daughter of Shaikh Muhammad Phulati,‘ 
a disciple of his.5 She bore him two sons, — Shah 
Wali Allah, and Shah Ahl Allah. 

Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim died on Wednesday, 4th January 
1719° just before dawn.? He was buried in the courtyard 
of his school in Mahandiyun, in old Delhi. 


—— ee ree oe 


1. A book on the thoughts and ceremonies of the sufis of the 
Naqshbandi order. Anfas, p. 19. 

2. Ibid., p. 203. 

3. Ibid., p. 63. 

4. Her name was Fakhr-al-Nisa. Khaliq Ahmed Nizami, ed., Shah 
Wali Allah ke Siyasi Maktubat, Lahore, 1978, p. 212. 


5. Ibid. p. 63. 
6. 12 Safar 1131 A.H. /bid., p. 87. 
7. Ibid. 
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(BIRTH, EDUCATION, MARRIAGE AND HAJJ) 


(i) Birth and birth place 

Twenty miles to the north of Meerut in the district of 
Muzaffarnagar, U. P., India, there is a village called Phulat. 
The inhabitants of the village are Muslims by faith and 
agriculturalists by profession. Here in Phulat' was born 
a child who was destined to become the symbol and embodi- 
ment of a movement instituted for the reorientation of Islam 
in India during the 18th and 19th centuries. At his birth, 
which took place at sun-rise on Wednesday the 4th of 
Shawwal 11414 A.H.?/21st February 1703 A.D. just two days 
after the celebrations of Eidul Fitr, the child, a boy, was 
named Wali Allah, or the friend of God.* He was renamed 





1. Our basic source, Anfas, on Shah Wali Allah is silent about his 
birth place, but there are evidences which confirm Phulat to be his birth 
place. (i) Local tradition points toa room of a house in Phulat where 
Shah Wali Allah was born. (Muhammad Faruq-al Qadiri, Urdu tr. 
of Anfas-al-‘Arifin, Lahore, 1394 A. H., p. 99, f.n. 1. (i1) On the day of his 
birth Shah Wali Allah’s maternal grandfather is reported to have carried 
the new-born child in his arms. Tafhimat, al-Ilahiya, vol. 1i, Hyderabad, 
1967, hereafter cited as Tafhimat. Now we know with certainty that 
Shaikh Muhammad, the maternal grandfather of Shah Wali Allah, lived 
in Phulat. Anfas, p. 176. 

2. Anfas, p. 202. 

3. Ibid., pp. 45, 202; Tafhimat, vol. ii, pp. 178, 185-87. 
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Qutb-al-Din Ahmad a few days later.! ‘Azim-al-Din was 
his chronogrammatic name;? ‘Abdullah was his self- 
adopted name;? Abu-al-Fiyyaz was the name with which 
he was remembered in the heavens,4 and lastly Abu 
Muhammad was his filionymic (kunyat).6 ‘The configura- 
tion of the planets, at the time of his birth, was extremely 
auspicious. It suggested the child would rise to the heights 
of scholarly accomplishment.® 


Shah Wali Allah’s birth was foretold to his father, 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, in a vision. ‘The Shaikh was once 
meditating at the tomb of Khwaja Quitb-al-Din _ Bakhtiyar 
Kaki (d. 634/1236), the Khalifa (successor) of Khwaja 
Mu‘in-al-Din Chishti of Ajmer. He was informed in a 
vision by the Khwaja-that-a son would be born to him, and _ 
that he should name him Qutb-al-Din Ahmad. He 
supposed that by a son a grand-son was meant, for his wife 
had reached the age of sterility, and as such was unable to 
bear a child. The Khwaja became aware of his interpre- 
tation of the vision, and cleared up his doubt by saying 
‘This is not what I mean, I mean the son will be of your 
own loins’.’ 

This vision set Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim thinking of a 





1. Tafhimat, vol. li, pp. 185-87. 

2. Anfas, p. 202. 

3. Musalsalat, p. 43. 

4. Anfas, p. 83. 

5. Dubbed with the name of his son, Muhammad. Jalbani, Shah 


Walj Allah Ji Zindagi, p. 9. 

6. Anfas, p. 202. Some of the astrologers by drawing the horoscope 
of his birth declared that at the time of his birth Pisces was in its 2nd 
degree, the Sun had risen to its Ist degree, Venus wasin its 8th degree, 
Mercury in its 21st degree, Saturn in its 10th degree, Aries and Jupiter in 
degree, and that the year was of the brightest conjunction and it was in 
their 15th the degree of Taurus; and Mars in its 2nd degree and Dragon’s 
head in Cancer. /Jbid. 

7. Ibid., p. 44. 
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second marriage. He disclosed his intention to his friends 
and relatives but, as he was nearly sixty at the time, some of 
them opposed the idea. However Shaikh Muhammad of 
Phulat, a devoted disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, gave 
him his daughter in marriage.’ It is related that sometime 
before the birth of Shah Wali Allah his parents, while they 
were saying their pre-dawn prayers (namaz-e-tahajjud), 
saw two tiny hands raised in invocation to God. Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim told his wife that the two hands were those 
of their son who was yet to be born. Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim 
believed that his coming son could communicate with him 
before his birth. Once he gave half a loaf of bread to a 
beggar woman, but then he gave the other half, saying that 
the coming child wanted to give the other half also.? 


Phulat, where Shah Wali Allah was born, was not, as 
hinted earlier, his paternal village; it was his maternal village 
where the mother had gone presumably to pass the period of 
her first expected confinement with her parents, as was, and 
is, a popular practice among the masses in Indo-Pakistan. 
After some time the mother brought the child back to Delhi 
where he was brought up with great care and affection. 


(ii) Childhocd and education 

The environment in which Shah Wali Allah grew up 
was highly persuasive and conducive to learning. Madrasa- 
e-Rahimiy: s functioning in the building of his house. 
The people he met were either teachers or students, and the 
places in which he playfully ran about were either the class 
rooms or the precincts of the mosque. Besides this his father 
was so eager to sce his son rising to great heights of eminence. 
At last the day came when Shah Wali Allah was seated in 
the school. He was five at the time when he had his first 


1. Jbid., p. 63. 
2. Ibid., p. 64; Tafhimat, vol. ii, p. 216. 
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lesson and within the next two years he learnt reading and 
writing and finished the simple reading of the Qur’an at 
the age of seven. He was circumcised in the same year, 
and again at this time he was advised by his father to say the 
five time prayers and to observe fast.! Apart from saying 
the five-time prayers he also joined his parents in. the 
tahajjud (pre-dawn prayers) raising his little hands with those 
of his parents in the invocation to the Almighty. This union 
must have reminded the father of his vision in which he saw 
two tiny hands raised up with his own at the same time of the 
night sometime before the birth of Shah Wali Allah.2 


Shah Wali Allah had acquired all the natural faculties 
of his father for compassing and retaining things without 
difficulty. In actual fact he was a pace ahead of his father 
so far as properties of mind were concerned. Besides, he 
was afforded better facilities to train and develop his intrinsic 
gifts under the expert advice and keen supervision of his 
learned father. As such, the talented student soon began to 
study Arabic and Persian books, At the age of ten he was 
studying Sharh Mulla, a book on Arabic grammar.’ Now 
he could follow some elementary books on philosophical 
topics. 

During the next five years he had to cover the whole of 
the study courses prescribed in the curriculum of the school,4 
and his father wanted him to abandon his playful activities, 
and concentrate upon his studies. It is related that one day, 
when he was a small boy, he went to a garden to enjoy 
himself in the company of his youthful friends. On coming 
back he was asked by his father where he had been, and 


I. Anfas, p. 202. 

2. Ibid., p. 64. 

3. Ibid., p. 202. 

4. In those days the Indian students were supposed to complete their 
graduation by the age of fifteen. Dr. Mazhar Baga, Usul-e-Figh aur Shah 
Wali Allah, Islamabad, 1973, p. 15. | | 
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what he had done on that day which would live with him in 
his future life. Shah Wali Allah remembered that since 
that day he never desired such a recreation.' 
(77) Marriage 

At the age of fourteen Shah Wali Allah had to divert 
his attention from his studies for a short while, since his father 
had proposed to celebrate his marriage. He had already 
been engaged to a cousin of his, a daughter of his maternal 
uncle, Shaikh ‘Ubaidullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad of 
Phulat.2. The bride’s family was required to make prepara- 
tions for the nuptial vows at very short notice to which they 
objected, for the necessary provisions for the matrimonial 
rites were not ready. But Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim would not 
take ‘no’ for an answer. He compelled them to accept 
his proposal saying that he had certain reasons for that 
unusual haste, but he did not like to disclose them. The 
secret, however, was soon unveiled by the turn of events. 
Soon after the marriage death entered the family. Shah 
Wali Allah’s mother-in-law; the maternal grand-father of 
his wife; Fakhr-e-‘Alam, the son of his uncle, Shaikh 


1. Ibid., p. 64. 


2. Zahir-al-Din alias Sayyid Ahmad, Tawil-al-Ahadis, Delhi, quoted 
by Dr. Mazhar Baga in op. cif., P. 56. Dr. Mazhar Baqa quoting 
Anfas, p. 202, in his support says that Shah Wali Allah’s wife 
died a short time after her marriage. The statement is not correct 
at least as far asthe source quoted isconcerned. In fact the sources, 
including Anfas, are silent on this point. On the contrary it is evident 
from the sources that she bore a number of children but they died in 
their infancy except Muhammad who survived his father Shah Wali Allah, 
and died in 1208/1794-95. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz has reported that many 
children of his parents had died before his birth. He apparently means 
the children from the first wife of Shah Wali Allah, for his own mother 
married his father in 1157 AH. He was the first issue of his mother and 
was born in 1159 A.H. See Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, P- 109, 
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Abu-al-Riza;' and lastly his father, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, 
passed away within the span of less than two years.* 
Writing later Shah Wali Allah says, ‘If marriage had not 
taken place at that time, it would have been impossible to 
celebrate it for many years to come’.® 


(iv) Syllabus of the Rahimiyya College 


At the age of fifteen Shah Wali Allah was formally taken 
into bai‘at (solemnization for spiritual guidance) by his father. 
He was garbed with the robes of sufis (khirga-e-sufiyya) 
whereupon he started practising the mystic rites in con- 
junction with his school studies.4 In the same year> he 
concluded his graduation at the Madrasa. He was awarded 
the diploma and permission to teach the subjects he had 
studied, in a great feast arranged by his father to celebrate 
the occasion. 

The subjects in which he had graduated and the books 
he had studied at the Madrasa have been recorded in the 
Anfas.6 The Syllabus of the Rahimiyya College had a 
specific distinction to its credit; it laid a greater emphasis 
upon the Qur’anic studies with lesser aid from commentaries 
which more often confused an issue than made it intelligible. 
Shah Wali Allah, while remarking on the syllabus of his 
studies expresses his gratitude to God for being provided with 
an opportunity of having lectures on the (verbal) translation 
of the Qur’an and occasions of the revelation of its injunc- 


1. Not the uncle as stated by Jalbani, ep. cit., p. 7, but it was the 
son of his uncle, Fakhr-e-‘Alam, who died after the marriage of Shah 
Wali Allah. Shah’s uncle, Shaikh Abu-al-Riza, had already died in 
1101/1689. See Anfas, p. 157. 





2. Ibid., p. 202. 
3. Ibid. 
4, Ibid. 


5. Circa, 1717 A.D. 
6. p. 203. For books prescribed in the syllabus of Rahimiyya 
College, see appendix II. 
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tions. This opened new vistas of comprehension before 
him, and subtle points in different sciences began to dawn 
upon his mind. He started his life as a teacher at the 
Rahimiyya College at the age of fifteen. At the age of 
seventeen,!' after he had helped his father in teaching work 
for two years, his father died.2 The management of the 
school was not a small matter. The institution had by now 
been recognized as a great seat of learning, and students 
from far and wide were turning to it in large numbers. 
However, he had gained sufficient training in administrative 
and academic fields. Helped by the old graduates of the 
school, and equipped with his own experience and training 
he managed the school affairs successfully. He gave lectures 
and provided spiritual guidance in theoretical and practical 
mysticism. In preparing his lectures he made extensive 
studies of various authors representing different schools of 
thought in Islamic law and mysticism. He snatched mo- 
ments for sitting at the grave of his father in pious meditation 
during which he sought solutions on spiritual problems. 
‘When I sat meditating’, he reports, ‘at the grave of my father, 
problems of tauwhid (Oneness of God) were solved. The 
path of the divine attraction (jazab) was opened; a large 
share of saluk (spiritual journey) fell to my lot, and inspira- 
tional knowledge (‘ulum-e-wajdaniyya) thronged my mind’. 
During the study of the literature produced by the four 
schools of figh and the books of hadis from which all the four 
schools deduce arguments, Shah Wali Allah concluded that 
the institution of the fuqaha-e-muhaddisin  (jurisprudents 
who drew heavily upon traditions of Prophet Muhammad) 
was the best and that he should adhere to it in his future 
life.‘ 


By the lunar Calendar: but nearly sixteen by the solar Calendar. 
4th January 1719. 

Anfas, p. 203. 

Ibid. 


~ wee S 
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(v) Socio-political conditions at Shah Wali Allah’s 

departure for hajj 

Twelve years had passed since the death of his father. 
Now he wanted to go to the Hejaz for hajj. During this 
period (1719-1730) the political panorama in India had 
undergone changes of significant dimensions. The 
successors of Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir (d. 1707) had lost their 
grip on the provinces of the empire. The capital, Delhi 
had witnessed scenes of bloodshed in the royal palace.! 
The houses of the nobles had turned into breeding places of 
intrigues, and the crown of the once mighty Mughals had 
become just a toy in the hands of the enterprising parties of 
the royal court. New powers, the Sikhs and the Jats, had 
arisen high on the political horizon of the country challenging 
the already reduced authority of Muhammad Shah, the rul- 
ing king (1719-1748). Marathas, of course, had already 
asserted their presence on the political map of India; now 
they were well-prepared to reap from the confusion and 
weakness of the Mughal empire. The rise of these rival 
forces encouraged the half-hearted loyalties at the court to 
turn into open revolt. All this dealt a smashing blow to the 
administrative machinery, and it was shattered into a debris 
of disorder, causing a severe blow to the royal prestige. 

The social sphere of life presented no less a hopeless 
condition. Self-aggrandizement was the order of the day. 
Moral values were being trampled under foot. The weak 
were being ground under the unjust economy. Roads 
were unsafe. Life, honour, and property of the masses were 
open to ravage. Fruitless discussions on ontological versus 
phenomenalogical monism among the sufi circles seemed 
endless. Even pseudo-sufts claimed to be the pivot of the 
age. Shi‘a-Sunni controversy had taken a very dangerous 
turn. While this factional animosity had been sub- 


1. King Farrukh Siyar was slain just fifty days after the death of 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim. Anfas, p. 158. 
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merged under the strong rule of the early Mughals, it had 
now come to the surface under the later Mughals. ‘The 
fact of the matter is that this very dispute at last gave the 
master blow to the ailing Muslim rule in India. 


All this had happened and was happening in the city 
and country of Shah Wali Allah. A man of sensitive mind 
like him could not have been a passive spectator of all that. 
Sufficient data is available in the voluminous writings of the 
Shah which proves beyond all doubt that he reacted sharply 
to this state of socio-political disorder, lt is, therefore, 
presumable that his sojourn in the Hejaz was, besides reli- 
gious consideration, motivated by a desire to acquire spiritual 
strength to bring about a change in the prevailing conditions 
of his time. The hajj is a means of attaining Divine inspira- 
tion and Prophetic blessings. To embark upon the heavy 
task of reforms one needs strength of resolution, which 
perhaps is better provided to a devotee of religion by physical 
connexion with holy places. The strength and vigour in 
terms of resolution and spiritualism which Shah Wali Allah 
gained during his stay at the holy precincts of Ka‘ba and the 
tomb of the Prophet at Medina, were discernible in his 
manners and were noticed by his disciples and sons on his 
return from Arabia.’ It was assuredly this strength which 
enabled him to produce a galaxy of books numbering at 
least more than seventy within thirty years.’ Maulana 
Rahim Bukhsh’s thesis that Shah Wali Allah desired to make 
further studies in Islamic sciences especially in the hadis by 
going on hajj to the Hejaz,*° comes well nigh to our presump- 
tion. The Shah knew that Mecca and Medina had 
attracted sufis and traditionalists of high order who had 
resided there permanently. From them he could receive 


ee  —— 


1. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz recalled on his return from hajj a great deal 
of change was noticed in Shah Wali Allah. Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 82. 

2. See infra. The works of Shah Wali Allah. 

3. Hayat-e-Wali, p. 310. 
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further education in hadis which Indian educational insti- 
tutions had so notoriously ignored." 


Shah Wali Allah’s going on hajj was not a self-imposed 
exile or the outcome of any fear of being molested at the 
hands of the bigotted mullas as is maintained in the story 
quoted by Rahim Bukhsh in his book Hayat-e-Wali.? 
According to this story the narrow-minded theologians of 
Delhi were against the idea of translating the Qur’an into 
Persian or any other language, but when Shah Wali Allah 
prepared the Persian version of the Qur’an and promulgated 
it among the masses, the bigotted mullas were greatly offend- 
ed. ‘They, along with the Shi‘a nobles of the city hatched 
a conspiracy to murder the Shah. On becoming aware of 
their villainous designs, his son, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
suggested that his father should leave the country to save his 
life, whereupon Shah Wali Allah left for the Hejaz. This 
story appears to be fiction. Firstly because the Persian trans- 
lation of the Qur’an by Shah Wali Allah was completed in 
1151/1738, and was made public in 1156/1743, six and ten 


1. With one exception through the ages, of course, and it was the 
Madrasa of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq of Dehli (d. 1642), But so moderate 
was the Shaikh’s method of introducing hadis, that the exponents of the 
hadis, like Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1890) did not consider him as 
muhaddis, The Nawab’s remarks about Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq will not 
perhaps, be without interest. Instructing his pupils he says: ‘He in fact 
is a fagih and scholar of the Hanafite school, but passes as a muhaddis 
... while going through his writings the student should keep in his view 
“Take what is good and leave what is bad”. Quoted by Shaikh 
Muhammad Ikram in Rud-e-Kausar (6th ed., Lahore, 1975) pp. 383, 
384, f.n. No. 1. : 


2. Pp. 307-310. The author himself has refuted this tale by saying 
that the Shah did not undertake the journey to the Hejaz for saving his 
life from and getting rid of the querulous maulwis of Delhi. The Shah 
went to Hejaz at the call of religious obligation and for the sake of 
receiving higher education in hadis as is apparent from the statements of 
the Shah himself. /bid., p. 310. 
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years respectively after his return from the Hejaz.! Secondly 
his son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was born in 1159/1746, fourteen 
years after his coming back from hajj. It is, therefore, 
evident that neither the Persian version of the Qur’an, 
which is said to have incurred the wrath of the bigotted 
mullas, nor his son, who is supposed to have suggested his 
father should leave the country, existed in 1730 when 
the Shah proceeded on hajj. Moreover the Shah’s was 
not the first Persian translation which could have been 
taken as an ‘innovation’ in the religion. ‘There existed many 
others which Shah Wali Allah had himself read before he 
embarked upon the heavy, yet very necessary task, of pre- 
paring a Persian version of the Qur’an.* 


(vi) Journey to the Hejaz 

Shah Wali Allah left Delhi for the seaport of Khambayat 
on Saturday the 8th of Rabi‘-al-Sani 1143/21st October 
1730,3 along with some of his relatives and friends, of whom 
two are mentioned by name.* He returned to Delhi on 


— 





1. Shah Wali Allah, ‘Muqaddamah’ Fath-al-Rahman, p. I. 


2. Ibid., pp. 2,3. The first Persian translation of the Qur’an was 
made by Malik-al-‘Ulema Shihab-al-Din of Daulatabad who died in 849/ 
1446. This translation is included in his commentary Bahr-al-Mawwaj, 
see Maulana ‘Ubaidullah Sindhi, Shah Wali Allah aur un ki Siyasi Tahrik, 
Lahore, 1952, p. 39, f.n. 1. 

3. Diwan of Shah Wali Allah, p. 146, “Came out of Delhi for 
Pilgrimage on the 8th morning of Rabi’ thani—in the year, 1143 the wish 


was fulfilled”. Quoted by Dr. Fazle Mahmud, A Study of Life and Works 
of Shah Wali Allah, Lahore, 1972, p. 13. 


4. They are: (1) Muhammad ‘Ashiq, Shah Wali Allah’s cousin and 
brother-in-law (his wife’s brother), the same who requested him to write 
Hujjat, his chief work (For his request see Hujjat, vol. i, Pp. 5), and (2) 
‘*Ubaidullah, his maternal uncle and father-in-law, Nurullah Budhanwi, 4 
disciple of the Shah, accompanied him upto sea port, but according to 
Jalbani he returned from there, (Jalbani. op. cit., p. 27). 
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Friday, the 16th of Rajab 1145!/2nd January 1733. The 
total period of his absence from Delhi comes to twenty seven 
months and eight days by the lunar, and twenty six months 
and twelve days by the Solar Calendar,? of which fourteen 
months (Lunar) were spent in the Hejaz.3 Twice during 
his sojourn he performed the hajj to Ka’ba. He stayed in 
both the sacred cities, Mecca and Medina, all the time, and 
did not travel about the country. 

In those days going on pilgrimage was not an easy task. 
The political instability had created a reign of terror all over 
the country. A journey to Khambayat from Delhi was 
full of dangers. Malwa and Gujerat which were on the way 
to the seaport had especially become a potential danger to 
the way-farers. Here Maratha swashbucklers roamed 
the land without let or hinderance. So full of chance was 
the situation on the roads that if any companion of Shah 


1. Shah Wali Allah gives the day and date of his return to Delhi as 
Friday, the 14th of Rajab 1145 A. H. (Anfas, p. 204). But the 14th of 
Rajab is not acceptable, for according to the calendarial calculations 
Friday falls on the 16th of Rajab. 14th Rajab 1145 A. H. corresponds to 
31st of December 1732 but the day of the week on 31st December was 
Wednesday not Friday as given by Shah Wali Allah. The nearest Friday 
to 14th of Rajab falls on 16th, the 2nd of January 1733. Now either the 
day or the date of his return to Delhi from the Hejaz is wrong. But he 
vividly remembers that the day was Friday and the date was 14th of Rajab. 
The matter gets confused here, but it remains no more confused when we 
remember that the atmospheric conditions heavily govern the sighting of 
the moon. A misty horizon can easily delay a Lunar month to start by 
one or two days. In the case under discussion the Moon must have been 
sighted on Saturday the 20th of December 1732, the day on which appear- 
ance of the Moon had actually taken place. Taking Saturday as the Ist 
of Rajab, the 14th of the month falls exactly on Friday, the date and day 
mentioned inadvertently by Shah Wali Allah as the date and day of his 
return from the Hejaz. Without doubting the report of Shah Wali Allah 
we can, therefore, arrive at the conclusion that he reached Delhi from the 
Hejaz, on 16th of Rajab 1145/2nd January 1733. 

2. Both days of his departure from and return to Delhi are inclusive. 

3. Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 93. 
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Wali Allah was left behind out of compulsion, even in some 
inhabited place, he started uttering Yabadi‘al-‘aja’ib, which 
meant that only a miracle could bring him back safe and 
sound.! Sea journey was equally treacherous. The shores 
of the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, and the Red Sea 
were infested with the Portuguese and Dutch pirates. The 
French and English fortune seekers, in the garb of traders, 
were not averse to piracy if the occasion arose. 


Friends and well-wishers of Shah Wali Allah did not 
appear to accept the idea of his going on hajj journey so 
exposed to dangers at that time. Some of them tried to 
dissuade him from commencing the journey; others who 
presumably became aware of his march after he had left 
Delhi, wrote to him requesting that he should discontinue 
his journey and return. But when the correspondence 
could not deter him from pursuing his objective they set out 
on the horse-back and tried to catch him on the way, but 
had to return without achieving their aim, for they could 
find him nowhere.? 


He continued his journey and reached Khambayat 
safely, though on the way the illness of a companion had 
worried him a great deal. But thankfully his prayers for 
his health had effected a rapid recovery. Another incident 
which is perhaps mentionable here is that on his way to 
Khambayat one of his companions, Nurullah Budhanwi, 
who afterward returned to Delhi from the sea-port as hinted 
earlier, committed some serious error. The nature of the 
error is not disclosed, but it was forgiven by God at the 
intercession of Shah Wali Allah and the repentance of Nur- 
ullah.4 Shah Wali Allah had a short stay at Khambayat 


1. Tafhimat, vol. ii, p. 185. 
2. Ibid., p. 184. 

3. Ibid., p. 185. 

4. Ibid., pp. 184-185. 
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and then set sail for the Hejaz.1. Having reached Mecca 
he performed his first hajj which took place on the 16th of 
‘flaming’ June of 1731 A.D. 


(vz) The Hejaz during Shah Wali Allah’s visit 

The Hejaz at that time was a part of the Ottoman 
Empire. The reigning king was Muhammad I (1730-1 754.) .2 
The Hejaz was ruled through a governor commonly called 
the sharif, not always appointed by the ‘Sublime Porte’. 
A tribal head-man might successfully rise against the ruling 
sharif and proclaim himself the successor. Some times the 
pilgrims coming from all parts of the Muslim world would, 
if they deemed it exigent, unanimously announce the removal 
of a sharif and the election of another one to take his place. 
In either case formal concurrence was given to the appoint- 
ment of the new sharif by Constantinople, provided only 
that the new ruler had established his authority in the 
province. 


The sacred city of Mecca at that time encompassed a 
great number of foreigners who had taken up their abode 
there. ‘These foreigners came from almost all the countries 
of the Muslim world, such as Morocco, Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, Kashmir, India etc. The governmental departments 
in Mecca, especially the clerical posts, were dominantly 
manned by the aliens, because the departmental heads 
preferred them for employment. Because of this preference 
given to the immigrants in work opportunities, the indigenous 
people of Mecca hated the outsiders. Once during the 
rule of Muhammad, the Sharif of Mecca (1730-1733), a 
general commotion against the foreigners compelled the 
authorities to issue orders for the expulsion of the settlers 
from the city. Consequently most of the immigrants left 


1. Ibid., vol. i, p. 39. 
2. P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, London, 1951, p. 713. 
3. Gerald de Gaury, The Rulers of Mecca, London, 195], p. 167-71. 
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the city with the retiring caravans.'| The number of those 
ousted must have been tremendous, for after the ejectment 
of the foreigners the population of Mecca was reduced to 
such a small degree that commodities became surplus. Every 
thing became cheaper and easily available.’ 

Among the settlers of Mecca were found a number of 
traditionalists, sufis and jurists of great repute whose bio- 
graphical sketches have been given in the Anfas by Shah 
Wali Allah.3 The Shah remained all the time in the two 
sacred cities, Mecca and Medina (Haramain), during his 
sojourn. His chief interest there was to study hadis, and the 
Qur’an from the scholars of the land, and to meditate at the 
precincts of Ka’ba and the tomb of the Prophet. 


(viii) Shah Wali Allah’s Teachers at the Hejaz 


At Mecca Shah Wali Allah remained in the company 
of eminent traditionalists and jurists, of whom two have 
been mentioned by name. One of them was Shaikh 


1. Ibid., p. 168. 

2, Ibid. 

3. Anfas, pp. 184-201. 

4. The total number of his teachers in the Hejaz comes’ to three. 
Mi‘raj Muhammad Bariq had erred in fixing the number of Shah Wali 
Allah’s teachers in the Hejaz, (vide, Urdu tr. of Hujjat, by Abdul 
Haq Hagani, vol. i. Introduction), Shah Wali Allah studied with only 
three teachers in the Hejaz: (1) Shaikh Abu Tahir bin Ibrahim Kurdi, 
(2) Shaikh Wafadullah bin Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Sulaiman, 
(3) Shaikh Taj-al-Din Qal‘i Hanafi. But Bariq gives another eight names, 
besides the three refered to above, as being the teachers of Shah Wali Allah 
in the Hejaz. They are:— 

(1) Shaikh Shanawi, (2) Shaikh Ahmad Qashashi, (3) Sayyid ‘Abdur 

Rahman {drisi, (4) Shams-al-Din Muhammad bin A‘la Babali, 

(5) Shaikh ‘Isa Jafri, (6) Hasan ‘Ajmi, (7) Shaikh Ahmad ‘Ali, and 

(8) Shaikh ‘Abdullah bin Salim Basri. 

What seems to have created confusion for Bariq is that Shah Wahi 
Allah has given in the Anfas, pp. 184-201, brief biographical sketches of 


[contd. on p. 51] 
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Wafadullah, with whom he read the Muwatta of Imam 
Malik related by Yahya bin Yahya Masmudi. Shaikh 
Wafadullah had been the pupil of Shaikh Hasan ‘Ajmi! 
from whom he had read the Muwatia. He also had been the 
pupil of his father, Shaikh Muhammad bin Muhammad 
bin Sulaiman.? Shah Wali Allah received the sanad or the 
permission for reading, quoting or teaching the hadis and 
other books of Islamic sciences as he (the teacher) had 
received it from his father.? 

The second scholar from whom Shah Wali Allah had 
some lessons in hadis was Shaikh Taj-al-Din Hanafi. He was 
the mufti (jurist consultant) of Mecca, where he taught 
hadis and figh in addition to performing his official duties 
as muftt. It is related that Shah Wali Allah attended his 
lectures for two or three days. With him he read the 


[contd. from p. 50] 

the teachers of his teachers also and these have been added to the list of 
Shah Wali Allah’s teachers. Rahim Bukhsh (Hayat-e-Wali, pp. 311-12 
f. n. I.) has also made a mistake. In the foot note he has given the life 
sketch of Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Sulaiman taking him as Shaikh 
Wafadullah. 

1. Shaikh Hasan ‘Ajmi was a traditionalist ahd a sufi. Academically 
he was the follower of the Hanafi school, but in practice he did not deem it 
necessary to stick to only one and a particular school. Though he did not 
possess a very handsome physique he commanded respect and authority 
among the learned people of Mecca and Medina. In his later life he left 
Mecca and put up at Ta‘if where he breathed his last in seclusion in 
1113 A. H./1701-2 A. D. He was buried near the grave of ‘Abdullah bin 
‘Abbas. Anfas, pp. 193-95, 

2. Shaikh Muhammad was an eminent traditionalist of his time. 
He is said to have been the teacher of the renowned scholars of Mecca and 
Medina. In worldly wisdom he was equally good. Shaikh Taj-al-Din 
the mufti of Mecca, related that Shaikh Muhammad had become so 
influential that at one time the esunnisteation of Mecca had fallen into his 
hands. Anfas, p. 191. 


3. Anfas, p. 191, 
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Bukhari,’ a part of the Muwatta of Imam Malik; a few 
chapters of the Musnad al-Darmi; Kitab-al-Asa’ of Imam 
Muhammad, and the Muwatta edited by him.? 

During his sojourn at the Hejaz Shah Wali Allah spent 
about four months in Medina where he met Shaikh 
Abu Tahir Muhammad? bin Shaikh Ibrahim Kurdi* who 
was an eminent traditionalist and suff of high spiritual order. 
With this great theologian he revised all the famous books 


1. A book of hadis, compiled by Imam Muhammad Isma‘il of 
Bukhara. 


2. Shah Wali Allah’s stay at Medina could not be more than four 
months. Calculation is made as under: On the whole he stayed for 
fourteen months in Hejaz. (Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 93). He left the 
Hejaz in the beginning of 1145 A. H. 1c. Muharram 1145, (Anfas, p. 204). 
To complete 14 months in the Hejaz he should enter the Hejaz in Zig‘ad 
1143 A.H. Now both ends intact, i.e. his entry in the Hejaz in Ziq‘ad 1143 
and, departure in Muharram 1145, we can proceed further. In Rabi‘al- 
Awwal 1144, he was in Mecca attending the birth day celebrations of the 
Prophet (Fuyuz-aleHaramain, p. 27). Again he spends the full month of 
Ramazan 1144 in Mecca (Hayat-e-Wali, op. cit. p. 375). It means that 
only five months, Rabi‘-al-Awwal 1144 to Ramazan 1144, were left in his 
account for the sojourn of Medina. Taking out one month for return 
journey to and from Medina, only four months at the most are left for 
him to stay there. 


3. Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad, son of Shaikh Ibrahim Kurdi 
was a profound scholar of Islamic sciences. He was a great sufi also, and 
had received the khirga (a mystic robe granted by the preceptor to his 
successful disciple with permission to become a preceptor himself and teach 
the novices of the path) from his father, who in turn had received it from 
mystics of various orders. He had been the pupil of, besides others, 
‘Abdullah Lahori, with whom he had read the books of Mullah ‘Abdul 
Hakim of Sialkot and Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq of Delhi. In mysticism he 
was greatly impressed by Shaikh Muhiy-al-Din Ibn-e-‘Arabi. He died in 
Medina in Ramazan 1145/February 1733. Anfas, pp. 199-201. 

4. Shaikh Ibrahim Kurdi besides being a sufi was a scholar of Islamic 
sciences and Arabic literature. After completing his education he went 
on hajj, and took up residence in Medina where he taught hadis and the 
Qur’an for the whole of his life. He died in Medina in 1071/1660-61. 
Anfas, pp. 192-3. 
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of hadis. At this he was awarded the permission to transmit 
his knowledge onward. Shah Wali Allah is full of praise 
for his preceptor. He rightly felt elated at the thought of the 
connexion he had with this reputed theologian. As a matter 
of fact it was in the company of Shaikh Abu Tahir that Shah 
Wali Allah completed the studies of hadis to his satisfaction. 

Next to his father, the man who influenced Shah Wali 
Allah’s thinking was Abu Tahir. But one thing is evident 
that he accepted only guidelines from him. In interpreta- 
tions he does not forego his right of intellectual freedom and 
independence of creativeness. The Anfas affords at least 
one instance showing to what extent Shah Wali Allah could 
go on giving expression to his individuality, and daringly 
differ with the opinion of Abu Tahir, his beloved teacher. 
Abu Tahir related that once a pupil of Sayyid Ahmad Idris 
(Sayyid Ahmad Idris was Abu Tahir’s teacher) was acting 
as the Imam during some prayers in the Mosque of the 
Prophet in Medina. The pupil recited in chapter of the 
Qur’an entitled Tabbat Yada Abi Lahab during the prayers. 
When the prayers were over Sayyid Ahmad Idris took: 
strong exception to his pupil for being so ‘bold’ as to recite 
in the very ‘presence’ of the Prophet the Qur’anic chapter 
in which God has cursed the Prophet’s uncle. He was of 
the opinion that God Almighty could address the relative 
of the Prophet in whatever tone or words he desired. But 
if a follower did so it would amount to surpassing the limits 
of respect for the Prophet. The way Shah Wali Allah has 
related the story is indicative that Abu Tahir also approved 
Ahmad Idris’s ruling over the recitation under discussion. 
But Shah Wali Allah has given his note of dissension. He 
writes, ‘No doubt such things spring from love for the 
Prophet, may peace be upon him; but they are linked with 
over-indulgence in religion. In such matters the ‘standard 
must come from the practice of the companions of the 
Prophet and their successors. Why do not they say that this 
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chapter contains the enthusiastic praise and glory of the 
Prophet, may peace be upon him; because God Almighty 
has in here, cursed one of the Prophet’s enemies because of his 
disrespect to the Prophet’.' 

Abu Tahir must have noticed his intelligent pupil's 
grasp of the masa’il of the shari‘a, his insight into the 
Qur’anic injunctions, and his ability to form an independent 
opinion. That is why perhaps he often remarked; ‘Wali 
Allah seeks philological explanations of words from me while 
I seek his help in understanding the meanings thereof’.? 

Shaikh ‘Abu Tahir was, as hinted above, a su ifiot great 
spiritual order also. He had been the disciple of his father, 
and had received the khirga from him. In recognition of 
Shah Wali Allah’s appreciation for mysticism he passed this 
khirqa to him. This advanced stage of mutual affection 
between the teacher and the pupil seems to have originated 
from the fact that their fathers, Shaikh Ibrahim Kurdi, and 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim respectively, had identical views on 
Shaikh Muhiy-al-Din Ibn-e-‘Arabi, the great exponent of 
ontological monism (wahdat-al-wujud). Both of them 
interpreted the Qur’an in the light of the philosophy of 
Ibn-e-‘Arabi, the only difference being that Shaikh ‘Abdur 
Rahim did not like to express his thoughts on ontological 
monism in public gatherings, for he feared lest the common 
people should turn away from the right path. 

At Medina Shah Wali Allah had meeting also with 
Shaikh Zin-al-‘Abidin, the mufti (jurist consultant) of the 
city; and had theological discussions with him.‘ 

Now the season of hajj was approaching. He returned 
to Mecca sometime before the month of Ramazan I 144/1732. 





1. Anfas, p. 198. 
2. Muhammad Muhsan, Alyani‘-al-Jani, p. 81; Malfuzat-e-Aziziyya, 


3. Anfas, pp. 197-201; Tafhimat, vol. i, p. 72. 
4. Anfas, p. 188. 
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Presumably he wanted to pass the month of Ramazan at the 
holy precincts of the Ka‘ba. In Mecca he observed the 
fasts of Ramazan and sat in i‘tikaf (holy retirement) in the 
Masjid-e-Haram (Ka‘ba) during the last ten days of this 
month. During the i‘ttkaf he heard from Shaikh ‘Umar 
Minah,' the Curator of Ka‘ba, that Shaikh Abu Tahir 
Muhammad, the Medani preceptor of the Shah, was on his 
way to Mecca for the Aajj. He at once wrote to his teacher 
expressing his joy over his coming to Mecca, and informing 
him that satisfactory arrangements were being made for his 
stay by the curator of the Ka‘ba. Prior to this letter he had 
written at least twice to Abu Tahir thanking him for the 
presents he had sent to him. The exchange of letters and 
presents between the preceptor and the disciple afford an 
excellent example of the unbreakable ties which bound them. 
On the day Shah Wali Allah had to return to his home-land 
he went to the Shaikh to say good bye. He expressed his 
sense of reverence, affection and gratitude for his preceptor 
by reciting the following couplet : 
I forgot all the paths that I knew before, 
Except the path that leads to your quarters.3 

The couplet moved the already tearful Shaikh to such an 
extent that ‘streams of tears began to flow from his eyes. 
Both his cheeks turned red hot, and finally his breath was 
choked with the excess of weeping’.4 


(2+) Visions at the holy precincts of Mecca and 
Medina 

Shah Wali Allah had a very busy time during his stay 

at the sacred cities. The study of hadis, with his teachers 





1. Shah Wali Allah’s remarks about ‘Umar Minah are that of respect 
and gratitude. Presumably the Curator had provided facilities to him for 
sitting in the i‘tikaf at the Ka‘ba. Rahim Bukhsh, Hayat-e-Wali, p. 375. 

2. Ibid., pp. 374-380. 

3. Anfas, p. 200. 

4. Rahim Bukhsh, op. cit., p. 73. 
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mentioned above, and his meetings with the learned men of 
the two towns must have been time consuming, but Puyuz- 
al-Haramain, which gives a bright picture of his spiritual 
experiences that he had in these cities, reveals that he used 
to spare long moments for meditating at the holy precincts 
of Ka‘ba and tomb of the Prophet. It was during these 
mystical speculations that he collected a treasure of gifts 
which led to his spiritual perfection. Speaking of the 
Divine blessings which he received in the Hejaz, he wrote 
that the pilgrimage to the holy lands in itself was, no doubt, 
a great gift of God, but there were still more precious gifts 
which the hajj cast to his lot. One of them was that he was 
given an insight into the mysteries, and the other was that he 
was blessed with meeting the Prophet in a vision.! ‘These 
he considered to be the most important gifts of the hay. 
These gifts were given to him in a series of visions which had 
a far-reaching effect on the course of his future life. Two 
of the visions seen by him at Mecca are of special significance. 
In the case of these two Shah Wali Allah has recorded their 
dates. The first one was seen on Tuesday the roth of Safar 
1144/14. August 1731. In this vision he saw that Imam 
Hasan and Husain had called on him at his home. Imam 
Hasan had a pen in his hand, the point of which was broken. 
He held it out to him as if he wanted to give it to him, but 
upon second thoughts he withdrew his hand saying ‘let 
Husain first mend it for you. It is not as it used to be when 
Husain had mended it first?. He told him that the pen was 
his grandfather’s, Prophet Muhammad. Imam Husain 
mended the pen and then handed ‘t over to Shah Wali 
Allah. Then a mantle of white and green stripes was put 
over him. He was told that the mantle was also Prophet’s. 
After the vision was over he praised Almighty God for His 
mercy. He felt inspired and transported to a new universe. 
He felt as if he had received a whole world of inspiration, 





1. Fuyuz-al-Haramain, Urdu Tr. by Muhammad Sarwar, Pp. 50. 
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strength and resolution to write books for the renewal of 
religion.’ Shah Wali Allah interpreted the gift of the pen, 
especially from the hand of Imam Husain, as if he would 
have to face great hindrance in the fulfilment of his’ mission 
for the revival of religion, and that to overcome the obstacles 
in his way he would need the patience and fortitude of Imam 
Husain, the martyr of Karbala. At that time he feared that 
he might not be able to attain the necessary standard. His 
cousin and brother-in-law Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq relates 
that he observed a considerable change in the manners and 
speeches of Shah Wali Allah after he had seen this vision.? 
The other vision, seen again in Mecca, is dated F riday 
the 21st of Zi Ofad 1144/16 May 1732. He saw in the vision 
that the king of the unfaithful had gained sweeping victories 
over the Muslim states of India. The property and the lives 
of the Muslims had been subjected to plunder and annihila- 
tion. He had made Ajmer the seat of his government 
wherein he had given currency to the rites of polytheism, 
but the rites of Islam had been eliminated from the scene of 
action. Consequently a state of abject terror had prevailed 
over the land. ‘The Muslims turned to Shah Wali Allah and 
asked him ‘what was the Will of God at the moment’. His 
answer was ‘Break down the whole system’. Then he saw 
that a civil war had broken out. Even the Muslims were 
divided into rival groups. A general massacre and blood- 
shed ensued. Eventually victory fell to the lot of the Muslims. 
The king of the unfaithful was killed and his forces were 
dispersed. In the same vision he saw that he was honoured 
with the distinction of ‘Qa’tm-al-Zaman’ (the religious pivot 
of the age) which meant that he was entrusted with the 
heavy, yet most essential, task of leading the Muslim nation. 





——_—_— 


1. Jbid., p. 21. 
2. al-Furgan, Shah Wali Allah Number, 2nd ed., Bareli, 1360 A. H., 
p. 235. 


3. Fuyuz-al-Haramain, pp. 88-89. 
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It was during the course of such visions that some 
secrets of life, such as the position of man in the universe, 
the very nature of his existence, the nature of the “Holy fold’ 
(hazirat-al-quds) etc. were disclosed to him. It was in a 
vision again that the most controversial problem of ontologi- 
cal versus phenomenalogical monism was made intelligible 
to him. He saw two groups of men of having heated dis- 
cussions and refuting each other. But he was told that both 
theorists were correct. It was only the interpreters who 
had confused the issue. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the faces of the men who rejected the conception of 
ontological monism were bright and luminous, while those 
who believed in it and rejected phenomenalogical monism 
were of black and wrinkled appearance.! 

He met the Prophet Muhammad in several visions at 
the precincts of his tomb in Medina. During his meetings 
with the Prophet he sought answers from him to some 
difficult questions which had troubled his mind for a long 
time. The questions to which he sought solutions, were, 
not of fundamental importance in Islam, but they had 
gradually assumed a highly controversial nature; and as 
such the whole of Muslim India—nay the whole of the 
Muslim world—was reft of unity of thought and action so 
essential for the solidarity and development of both the 
political and social institutions. The Prophet cleared his 
doubts concerning them in a series of visions. For example 
the Prophet told Shah Wali Allah: 

1. The order of succession of the Khulafa-e-Rashidin 
(the four immediate successors of the Prophet) had 
taken place under the will and pleasure of God. 
It was best suited to the interests of the Muslim 
community. And so far as the personal excellence 
of these four companions of the Prophet was con- 


1. IJbid., vision No. 1, p. 5. 
2. Fuyuz-al-Haramain, pp. 41, 65. 
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cerned, all of them were blessed with qualities and 
stations special to each of them. The contentions 
over the attributive supremacy of ‘Ali on the one 
hand and of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (Shaikhain) on 
the other were just useless and needless. Such a 
controversy was apt to create hatred and 
disharmony among the Muslims.! 

2. All the mystic orders, such as Chishti, Nagshbandi, 
Qadiri, Suhrawardi etc., were equally acceptable to 
God. Nor was the Prophet of God especially 
inclined towards any particular order. One may 
follow any, or all, of them with the only proviso 
that they were followed for the sake of God 
Almighty. 

3. None of the schools of jurists, Maliki, Hanafi, Shafi‘i 
and Hanbali, excelled the others. All of them were 
fundamentally the same, therefore all were equal 
in the eyes of the Prophet. 

Once again in the precincts of the tomb of the Prophet 
he saw in a vision that God willed him to act for the integra- 
tion of the disunited limbs of the Muslim nation. It was, 
therefore, desired of him that he should refrain from dis- 
cussing controversial points in the shari‘at. It was further 
revealed to him that in conveying his message to the nation 
he would have to follow the path of the prophets and share 
their responsibilities; be benign and compassionate in his 
speeches and writings; and pray for what was good for the 
people in their worldly life and the life hereafter.? 


Some of the visions he had can be termed, more than 
anything else, as spiritual recuperation. The following 


1. So far as his own temperament was concerned Shah Wali Allah 
was inclined towards the excellential greatness of ‘Ali over the Shaikhain 
(Abu Bakr and ‘Umar). But it was just his personal choice, and he would 
not preach for it. Jbid., p. 65. 

2. Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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vision stands out singularly as an example. Once he parti- 
cipated in the celebrations of the birth day of the Prophet. 
The function was arranged at the birth place of the Prophet 
in Mecca. While the speakers were relating the miracles 
that had taken place at the time of his birth, and the audience 
were sending greetings to the Prophet, Shah Wali Allah 
noticed that the assembly became surrounded by an aroma 
of Divine fragrance and light. He could not decide whether 
he saw this Divine light with his physical or spiritual eyes, 
but he was sure that the assembly was illuminated.' 

Shah Wali Allah profited greatly both academically 
and spiritually from his hajj sojourn. Spiritual perfection 
was a gift of which he was very proud of. Completion of 
hadis studies was something which was hard to be attained 
in India, a land where it nearly had been ignored through 
the ages. Travelling, which is a part of education, was 
itself a boon. Inspired erudition was afforded to him by his 
learned teachers. All this made him matured mentally and 
transformed spiritually. Now he was fully equipped with 
the essential qualities for launching his campaign to lead his 
disunited people to a centre of harmony. How far he 
succeeded in his object is not what we are concerned with 
at the moment. How far he did manage to provide the 
Muslim India with the requisite guidance is evident from 
his works especially the Hujjat, his chief work. 


(x) Back in Delhi 

Sweet memories of his stay at the Hejaz lingered long 
with him. He continued writing to his preceptors from 
Delhi. Not many letters have survived, but Maulana 
Rahim Bukhsh Dehlawi was in possession of a fairly large 
collection of his letters, of which he had given only eleven 
‘n his book.2 Out of these cleven only three were sent from 


——_—_— 





1. Ibid., p. 27. 
2. Hayat-e-Wali, pp. 371-87. 
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Delhi to the Hejaz: one to his teacher Shaikh Wafadullah, 
and the other two to Shaikh Ibrahim, son of Abu Tahir 
Muhammad. Abu Tahir died in Ramazan 1145/February 
1733, Only two months after Shah Wali Allah had reached 
Delhi from the Hejaz. The news of his learned teacher’s 
death would have reached Delhi, probably brought by the 
retiring caravans of the pilgrims, towards the end of 1733 
A.D. He wrote a consolatory letter to the deceased’s son, 
Ibrahim Kurdi. He prayed that God might grant him 
patience and fortitude to bear the shock of his father. He 
tried to console him by saying that it was a matter of satis- 
faction for him that an able son of Abu Tahir, like Ibrahim 
had succeeded his father. He was sure that the son would 
attain accomplishment as his late father had, for there was 
no denying the fact that a cub possesses the potentialities of a 
lion. He ends the letter with prayers for his long life, 

In the second letter to Shaikh Ibrahim Kurdi, he 
complains that he had not answered his many letters. He 
requests him to write to him regularly by the retiring 
caravans of the pilgrims. 


The third letter is addressed to Shaikh Wafadullah, 
Shah Wali Allah’s teacher in Mecca. He had heard from 
Shaikh Husain, Wafadullah’s son, that he (Wafadullah) 
had received, in his childhood, the ‘permission’ (ijazah) in 
tradition from Shaikh Muhammad bin A‘la Babali. He 
requests him to grant the same to him. . 

At the time Shah Wali Allah returned from hajj, India 
was still seething with political madness and social chaos.’ 


1. It is said that Shah Wali Allah was advised by some of his well- 
wishers from India that he should settle down in Arabia because the politi- 
cal confusion had made life and property unsafe in the subcontinent, but 
he did not accept this counsel of despair and returned to Delhi. (vide 
Jalbani, Shah Wali Allah ji Zindagi, p. 36: 1, H. Qureshi, Ulema in Politics, 
p. 109; History of Freedom Movement, vol. i, p. 494; and Shaikh Muham- 

[contd. on p. 62] 
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The far-reaching development under way. indicated that the 
elimination of Mughal sovereignty was not far-off; and to 
all appearances it seemed that with the collapse of Muslim 
India the drama of the last days of the Moorish Spain would 
be enacted in the subcontinent. 


‘contd. from p. 61] 

mad Ikram, Rud-e-Kausar, p. 544). But whether this counsel was at all 
given to Shah Wali Allah is doubtful. Contemporary sources, So far as 
I know, afford no reference to such an advice. The books referred to 
above mention the incident but quote no contemporary authority, or no 
authority at all; 
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Religious Conditi ons 


(?) Educational reforms at the Rahimiyya College 
On his return from the hajj to Delhi Shah Wali Allah 
resumed his duties as Principal of Rahimiyya College. His 
primary concern was directed towards the reorientation of 
the education policy of his college. From the account of 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, we learn that he brought about an 
important change in the teaching system. Parting with the 
old system of placing one class under one teacher he ap- 
pointed separate lecturers for each subject.'. This reform 
must have enabled the students to gain from a specialized 
guidance, and on the other hand provided the lecturers 
with better chances of preparing their lessons. Another 
revolutionary step taken in this policy was the introduction 
of a new scheme in the curriculum.? One of the salient 
features of this scheme was that it laid greater emphasis on 
the study of the Qur’an with little reference to the exegesis 
of the Word of God. This was still a greater stride from the 
well-established practice of the Muslim educational insti- 
tutions of the medieval ages. According to his new instruc- 
tions the teachers were to give only literal translation of the 
Qur’an, explaining to the students, however, the grammatical 


1. Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 40. 
2. Tafhimat, vol. ii, pp. 295-96. 
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intricacies. Commentaries held but a very secondary 
position in the curriculum and were to be taught only in the 
higher classes after they had attained a good knowledge of 
the Qur’an and hadis. The placement of the study of the 
Muwatta of Imam Malik, as related by Yaha bin Yahya 
Masmudi, prior to the higher study of the Qur’an in this 
scheme is also significant. Shah Wali Allah did not want 
his students to embark upon the task of studying the Word 
of God without getting sufficient knowledge of the traditions 
of the Prophet. This purpose was best served by the Muwatta 
which to him was the best book after the Qur’an.! 


Apart from the supervision of the college affairs he took 
to writing books for use at the college and for the perusal of 
the Muslims at large. To this end he devoted his whole 
life. The need to write on new topics came forth with the 
passage of time, and he accepted the challenge. The selec- 
tion of the subjects of his writings was, as is in the case of all 
authors, directed by the socio-political developments of his 
age. 


(7) Am all-embracing decay 

Shah Wali Allah lived in an age of enveloping crises 
generated by decay, embracing all the departments of human 
life, especially moral and political. Exploitation, contrast, 
escapism and disdain are the copy book maxims, a closer 
inquiry of which can further explain the nature of these 
crises. 

A soldierly ‘plunder-and-escape’ was woefully manifest 
also in civilian life. The revenue producing classes, 
peasantry and artisans, suffered grossly under the heavy 
and unjust taxes. Graft money tendered in the name of 
nazranas (gifts) amounting often to millions of rupees for 
securing stately appointments by the clever nobles was ulti- 
mately extracted from the unwarring agriculturalists and 


1. al-Musaffa, Urdu tr., al-Rahim, vol. i, Nov. 1963, p. 39. 
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craftsmen leaving the masses to starve away. Tendency of 
already impoverished people had to pay homage in hard 
cash every time the ‘regime’ changed. If the uncontrolled | 
domination of the selfish and extravagant Mughal bureau- 
cracy was loosened, the inroads of the Marathas made the 
‘loyal’ subjects pay all the taxes which they might have paid 
only a day before to their previous day’s lord, again, in 
addition to the chauth, and suraj mukhi etc. And if the 
Marathas went out, the Jats came, and when the latter left 
in their turn, the Rohilas beat their kettle-drum in the 
region making their ‘loyal subjects’ pay the taxes and 
nazranas all over again. In addition to all this there was 
looting by the brigands, who more often than not were 
unpaid soldiers. Shah Wali Allah did not exaggerate when 
he said that the common folk had been driven to the 
wretched state of beasts of burden.} 

The natural result ot the development of looting and 
plunder, which officially went by the name of legal taxation, 
created a wide gulf of discriminated economy. On the one 
hand the famished masses tried to keep body and soul 
together. ‘They were alive because they did not have 
sufficient strength to cast off the burden of life from their 
shoulders. The ill-fated wretches were confronted with a 
shortage of bare necessities more often than not, and at times 
even with severe famines.2, On the other hand were the 
privileged nobles and parasitic theologians, who spent 
luxurious life revelling in the ancient Sassanid and Roman 
imperialism.? Professor Shaikh Abdur Rashid writes of 
this striking contrast in the society of the eighteenth century 
in these words: ‘This century is a century of contrasts of 
lights and shades. The luxurious and extravagant living 





Hujjat, vol. 1, p. 92. 


l. 
2. Shah Wali Allah ke Siyasi Maktubat, pp. 51, 84, 224. 
3. Hujjat, vol. i, p. 92. 
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of the aristocracy, and luxuries of home and dresses, music 
and poetry, the extravagant celebrations connected with 
religious festivals, contrast woefully with the misery of the 
peasants and the artisans under the crushing weight of taxes 
and imposts and the general licenciousness and depravity of 
the people.”! 

Privation and disappointment had plunged socicty in the 
mire of escapism. More or less all sections of society gave 
vent to sensualism by adopting ways and means to which, 
and to the extent that, their circumstances allowed. Men 
of rectitude, be they imaginative spiritualists or the rustic, 
hidebound by superstition, were content with pious resigna- 
tion to fate. Monastries and mausoleums thrived with 
pompous celebrations of ill-directed religious festivities in 
which patronisation was extended, of course indirectly, to 
the singing parties (gawwals) who sang love poems to which 
the sufis who easily became ecstatic, danced, releasing oc- 
casional shouts of pious rapture. Instances of dancing 
girls giving a performance at the tombs were not lacking. 
Social and economic privation seems to have deprived the 
masses of their faith in God to such an extent that they 
believed that the Almighty God granted their prayers only 
through the intercession of some agency. They prostrated 
themselves before their pirs (spiritual guides) and at the 
graves of the dead, seeking their aid to ask God for the 
granting of their desires, which often related to having a 
child, especially a son, or curing their physical maladies. 
Worship of the non-God to which Islam has shown its utter 
resentment, and which Shah Wali Allah said turned a 
Muslim out of the fold of Islam* was publicly practised. 
The rich and the mediocre exhibited another sort of esca- 
pism besides the one referred to above: it was good wine 


—= 


1. ‘Decline of Mughal Power’, Proceedings of the First Congress of 
Pakistan History and Culture, ed. Prof. A. H. Dani, vol. i, p. 67. 
2. Tafhimat, vol. i, p. 202-203. 
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and bad women which provided them with the forgetfulness 
they sought. The vice had plagued the royal palace with 
its all-devastating potentialities. Roshan Akhtar, who sat 
on the throne with the title of Muhammad Shah (1719-48) 
won the sobriquet of Rangila (pleasure-seeker) which is so 
synonymous with his name that he is hardly recognized if it 
is dropped.! The nobles followed suit, and took pride in 
widening the dimensions of their harems. ‘For the best 
instance for this search for forgetfulness for a sort of spiritual 
and mental anesthesia one may refer to that eccentric but 
intensely sensitive representative of this tragic age, Wajid 
‘Ali Shah who tried to forget himself in the midst of ‘‘His 
poets, his dancing girls and singers, the performances of the 
first Indian opera, the Inder Sabha of Amanat” like a 
wounded animal licking his wounds without exhibiting 
them’.? 

The climax of the tragedy came when religious disputes 
among the Muslims which had lain submerged under the 
great Mughals, came to the surface with a vigour and 
fermentation unprecedented in the history of Muslim India. 
The Muslim community now faced a two pronged threat, 
externai and internal, to their very existence. The 
Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs and lastly the British formed a 
set of danger from without, and sectarianism from within; 
the latter expressed itself in Shi‘ism and Sunnism, of which 
the Irani and the Turani groups were the political personi- 
fication. The Sunni community was further divided in 
various contentious groups, no less hostile to one another as 
far as practical expression was concerned, than they were 
to the Shi‘as. The factional disunity within the Sunni fold 
was generated from the jurisprudential schools of the 
Islamic law, t.e., Hanafi, Shafi‘i, Maliki and Hanbali. But since 
nearly the whole population of the Indian Muslims was the 


—_—_—s—S OS — + 





1, Mirza Hairat Dehlawi, Hayat-e-Tayyvibah, pp. 20-23. 
2. Prof. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, op. cit., p. 68. 
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follower of the Hanafi school, and the state also recognized 
the Hanafi school only, discussions on figh remained within 
the academic boundaries though it is true to say that they 
turned acrimonious at times. However, a more expressive 
cleavage was brought about by the differences among the 
mystic orders, such as the Chishti, Qadiri, Nagshbandi and 
Suhrawardi. The‘ followers of each order upheld, defended 
and preached jealously the doctrines of the order to which 
they adhered. 


Shi‘a-Sunni controversy, a salient feature of the division 
among the Muslims, dated from the very early days of Islam, 
but it turned into a declaration of war with the foundation of 
the Safawi empire in Persia in 1501 A.D. when Shi‘ism was 
made the state religion of the country for the first time in 
history.! ‘Safawis hemmed in by their Sunni neighbouring 
states, in their eagerness to establish Shi‘a state and to pro- 
mulgate Shi‘a doctrines, were potentially hostile to the rest 
of the Sunni world’.2 A study of contemporary literature 
will show how repugnant their beliefs were to the orthodox 
circles. An interesting term expressive of the bitter pre- 
judice of the Shi'as against the Sunnis is used by the Shi‘a 
author of the Fahan-Gusha-yi-Khaqan.* He calls the Sunnis 
‘the enemies of the faith and state’ a term hardly distinguish- 
able from the one applied by Barani to the Hindus of India.* 
The Sunni verdict about the Shi‘as was not less repugnant. 
If a Sunni refused to call the Shi‘as kafir, he himself was 
dubbed with Shi‘ism. Shah Wali Allah was himself charged 
with Shi‘ism when he refused to give his verdict that Shi‘as 
were out of the fold of Islam.* 


1. Jahan-Gusha-yi-Khagan, Ms. Cambridge University Library, No. 
Add. 200, F. 45a. 
Shaikh Abdur Rashid, op. cit., p. 56. 
Jahan-Gusha-yi-Khaqan, op. cit. 
Tarikh-e-Firuz Shahi, pp. 40-42. 
Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 32. 
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Muslim India faced the Shi‘a-Sunni problem with the 
establishment of the Mughal empire in 1526. The urgency 
of the Mughal kingdom to have friendly relations with the 
Safawid empire of Iran encouraged the Irani people of 
letters and crafts to come to India in search of work. With 
the passage of time a sizeable community professing Shi‘ism 
was found in posts of importance in the government side by 
side with the Sunnis. ‘Many Shi‘as occupied key positions 
in the Mughal government. Akbar’s tutor, Bairam Khan, 
Jahangir’s all powerful wife, Nur Jahan, her brother Prime 
Minister, Asaf Khan and several founders of provincial 
principalities in the eighteenth century were  Shi‘as’!. 
With the mingling of these two major sects of Islam was 
created the question which expressed itself in the formation 
of the two political parties, Irani and Turani. Both of the 
parties behaved wisely up to the reign of Aurangzeb, but no 
sooner did the central authority suffer from weakness than 
the jinn of sectarian feelings was unleashed with all its wicked 
might. Consequently hair-splitting and needless details of 
sectarian disputes were discussed with no reservation. The 
eighteenth century Shi‘as and Sunnis were as much anta- 
gonized to each other as they were at times to the non- 
Muslims of India. Murders, engendered out of religious 
hatred and disdain, were committed,? political alliances 
were made with the Jats, and the Marathas, the avowed 
enemies of the Muslim rule in India; and battles against 
each other were fought through the written and spoken 
word. 

Another mode of the general disdain among the 
Muslims was the conflict between heterodoxy and orthodoxy. 
Conversion to Islam from the local inhabitants of India was 
effected through the Muslim mystics, the salient feature 





1. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, History of the Freedom Movement, 
vo]. i, p. 499. | 
2. Kalimat-e-Tayyibat, pp. 95-96. 
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of whose teachings was peace with all and love for all, But 
sufis ‘were occasionally unorthodox and were, at any rate, 
more concerned with inner spiritual experience than with the 
observance of outward practice, enjoined by the sharv‘at. 
These tendencies found a congenial soil in the minds of the 
converts from Hinduism and their continuance was facilitated 
by the fact that no sustained efforts at educating the converts 
in tenets and principles of Islam seem to have been made. 
These tendencies resulted in the strengthening of the forces 
of heterodoxy, which found keen supporters among the non- 
Muslims and the minority sects of Islam itself.) Hypocritical 
theologians, anxious to win the favours of the king, like Akbar 
who wanted to use them for furthering the cause of his reli- 
gious beliefs based on pure non-catholicity and unscriptv- 
rality, provided, one might say, religious cover for the 
continuation of the hierarchy. Speaking of the role played 
by the worldly-minded scholars in stamping the heresy as 
Islamic, Muhammad Yusuf Abbasi says: ‘Akbar’s 
heterodoxy was in no small measure due to the baneful 
influence of the unrighteous ‘ulema who for the sake of pelf 
and position excelled each other in pandering to the religious 
whims of the Emperor. They employed all the gimmicks of 
sophistry and wiles of flattery to seek religious sanction for 
drinking, usury, and Emperorworship’.? The orthodox 
ulema were not slow to counteract, even at the risk of incur- 
ring the royal displeasure and paying with their lives in some 
cases. ‘On the other hand’ says Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, 
‘there were always some Muslims, at least amongst the 
immigrants from “Islamic countries”, who were well-versed 
‘n Islamic lore. With the consolidation of Muslim rule, 





1. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, History of the Freedom Movement, 
vol. i, pp. 491-92. 

2. ‘The Transition in Muslim Leadership in the Eighteenth Century’, 
Proceedings of the First Congress of Pakistan History and Culture, ed. Prof. 
A. H. Dani, vol. i, p. 93. 
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the facilities for imparting Islamic education increased and 
the number and influence of those who laid great store by 
orthodoxy and strict observances of Islamic principles grew 
considerably. ‘The orthodox reaction led by Shaikh Ahmad 
of Sirhind naturally strengthened this tendency. Thus 
there was a continuous conflict between heterodoxy and the 
strict orthodoxy of the revivalists’.' A glimpse of the 
physical expression of this clash was manifest in the lives of 
Dara Shakoh and Aurangzeb, the sons of Shah Jahan. 


Confused as the age was, a general perversity seems to 
have dominated the very perceptions of the people of India. 
Mirza Hairat Dehlawi’s description of the life of the people 
of the eighteenth century, especially at the royal court and 
the hospices of the pseudo-sufis is a disgrace to the sacred 
values of spiritualism. He says, ‘the tasawwuf prevalent 
during the age of king Muhammad Shah possessed an 
enormous matter of insult to Islam’.2, They were plunged 
so deep in homosexuality that the authors of dictionaries 
had to add the words ‘vice of the sufis (‘tllat-e-masha’ikh) to 
the meaning of homosexuality’. He laments that the 
insertion in dictionaries of such words, giving such an 
obscene meaning, should have been rendered necessary due 
to the base character of the sufis.4 The ulema were no 
better. They ignored the atheistic rites being performed 
in their houses. Their wives worshipped the goddess Sitla 
and other Hindu deities.5 No wonder they were ridiculed 
at the very royal court by jeers and jests being posed at their 
beards.® 


History of the Freedom Movement, vol. 1, p, 492. 
Hayat-e-Tayyibah, p. 19. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 20. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 20. 
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Social conditions of such perversity were bound to 
stir a sensitive man like Shah Wali Allah to action. Self- 
confident to face the challenge of the time, he felt with ever 
more conviction that the reform and guidance of his fellow 
beings had fallen to his lot,' and that he must act as the 
spokesman (natiq) of his age. He was sure, of his own way, 
that he was destined to open an era of enlightenment, that he 
had been made the Sultan of the people of the East and the 
West, and that those who recognized him would succeed, but 
those who denied him would suffer.?_ His self-realization led 
him to call himself the Jmam, the Hakim (philosopher), the 
Mujaddid (renovator), the Qa’id (leader), the Natig (spokes- 
man), the Fateh (the initiator) of his age, and the Qa‘im-al- 
Zaman (the religious pivot of the age). It may not lead 
one to think that he was making claims for himself as some 
religious leaders would do while aiming at the revival of their 
faith. His religious achievements include none of his own 
claims like those of so many mahdis born in the Muslim world. 
He always exhorted the Muslims to return to the glorious 
age of Khulafa-e-Rashidin and the Prophet. He was anxious 
to see the hadis and the Qur‘an being followed in the true 
sense. His self-identification with Qa’im-al-Zaman seems to 
have sprung from the realization of his ‘self’ which convinced 
him beyond any doubt that he was the person who could 
stop further deterioration sapping the life blood of Muslim 
India. He himself has explained the term of Qa’tm-al-aman. 
He says that by using the term for himself he means that 
God has wished to promulgate a system aiming at the wel- 
being and betterment of mankind and that he had used 


1. Tafhimat, vol. 1. p. 169. 
2. Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 150-151. 


3. For example see: Anfas, p. 204; Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 101-104, 
169; Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 54, 150-151; and Fuyuz, p. 88. 
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him as a tool and means for the completion of His object.’ 
Now the duties of a Qa’im-al-Zaman are related to khilafat 
which has two aspects: external and internal (Khilafat-e- 
zalurit and batint). The external khalifat is concerned with 
the administration of governmental affairs such as defence 
of the country, giving of justice and punishments, imposition 
and collection of taxes and their distribution among the 
deserving people. Thus khilafat-e-zahiri relates to the 
duties of the political head of a country. This aspect of the 
Khilafat was not the lot of Shah Wali Allah. His role was 
related to the other aspect, which is connected to the duties 
of intellectual leadership: teaching the Qur’an and the hadis, 
and thereby reintroducing the commands of the shari‘at 
neglected by the people.? , 
Being a profound erudite, blessed with the remarkable 
insight of a sage, he had no difficulty in locating the ills that 
had turned Muslim India intoa pandemonium of evils and 
miseries. His diagnosis was that the setbacks of the 
Muslims in politics, and the general decay of moral and 
social institutions was due to the fact that the Muslims had 
drifted away from Islam. He further pondered and found 
()\ that the strangeness of the Muslims of his days from their 
religion was because the original injunctions of Islam had 
c\, been distorted by the later interpreters by adding, changing 
\¢, and deducting so much that the then existing picture of 
“~~ Islam had become gravely different from the one painted by 
the Prophet Muhammad, and viewed by his companions. 
In his Tafhimathe says: “In the Islamic sciences the latter 
have brought in such things which not only were neither 
intended by, nor known to the predecessors, but also not a 
sign of them was found among the former Muslims. What 
they did was that they mingled a huge mass of Greek 
philosophy and wisdom with the science of shari‘at and 





1. Fuyuz, p. 88. 
2. Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 8-9. 
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ignored adhering to the fundamentals of the Qur’an and the 
Traditions. Consequently the shari‘at has become altogether 
a different entity due to the excess of adduction, deviation, 
alteration and adulteration. Just see what styles and crafts 
have been created by the scholastics in the science of the 
fundamentals of the religion, the most important one of the 
Islamic sciences; and to what extent they have gone in the 
field of dispute and over-indulgence; whereas the fact is that 
the first Muslims bore a great detestation against this sort 
of scholasticism and considered it to be out of shari‘at. 
Then look at the books of law and judgements. How far 
the skirt of opinion in evolving the proportion from the 
original principles has been stretched, and how far they 
have drifted away from the root of shari‘at i.c., the Qur'an 
and the hadis. Similar is the case of other Islamic sciences 
which have assumed an alhtogether different colour and 
shape due to the adulteration caused by styles and crafts’.* 
His job of reform and guidance, therefore, lay in the 
heavy, but most essential, task of reproducing of the Islamic 
injunctions and philosophy of the prophetic period alongwith 
a critical examination of the accumulation of the literature 
by the later generations, and secondly, ‘to restore the soli- 
darity of the umma by emphasizing a formula of compromise 
based on whatever was commonly accepted by the various 
sects of Islam, and by force of conciliatory logic to blur the 
dividing line between the mystic and theologian, between 
the Mu‘tazilite and the Ash‘rite but even more especially 
between the four orthodox schools of law in Sunni Islam’.? 
--_In reproducing the tenets and principles of Islam he 
emphasized that the injunctions of the shari‘at were not 
devoid of logic and reason. This he has done in his volumi- 





--1,. Text quoted by Maulana Abu al-Kalam Azad in his Tazkirah, 

(Lahore, 1967), Pp. 192. : 
2. Aziz Ahmad, op. cit., 

p. 203. 
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nous works, especially the Hujjat-Allah-al-Balighah, in which 
he has successfully discussed Islam as a system of life. For 
a critical appreciation of the Islamic history he wrote 
L[zalat-al-Khifa an Kluilafat-al-Khulafa. He commented upon 
the merits as well as shortcomings of different periods of the 
Muslim history. In retrospect he pointed out almost all 
the conflicts that had entered into the beliefs, thoughts, 
sciences, ethics, civilization and politics of the Muslims. He 
then tried to find out from amongst the total of these wrongs 
the basic fault which generated others; and finally he put 
his finger on two things; first the transfer of khilafat to 
kingship, second, discontinuance of wlthad (independent 
interpretation), and the domination of a rigid conformity 
on the minds of the Muslims.'. The ulema and the sufis 
of Shah Wali Allah’s time, the inheritents of the Islamic 
sciences, which Shah Wali Allah concluded had been 
greatly distorted with the mingling of Greek philosophy 
during the former period, appeared to have indulged in the 
hairsplitting details of religious triflings. They adduced 
arguments under the light of scholasticism which was then, 
as hinted above, under the influence of Greek thought, His 
sense of mission for reform led him to be strongly critical 
towards them. He pointed out the faults and defects which 
had seized them by the neck, and thus provided opportunity 
for his contemporaries and the coming generations to sort 
the chaff from the grain. Calling himself Wasi or the 
executor of the Will of God, he writes in the Tafhimat: ‘This 
Wasi is born in an age when three things are prevalent 
among the people. 

(:) Argumentation (al-burhan): This is because of 
the mingling of the Greek sciences. People have busied 
themselves with the scholastic debates to such an extent that 
no discussion on even the fundamental beliefs is made without 
reference to logical dogmas. 


1. Maududi, al-Furgan (Shah Wali Allah Number), p. 95. 
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(ii) Intuition: This phenomenon arises from the 
fact that mysticism has gained a world-wide acceptance from 
people who have surrendered themselves to it to such an 
extent that the mystic utterances and preambles carry more 
weight to them than the Qur’an and the prophetic practice 
and all that is besides. Mysterious allusions of the sufis 
have dominated them to such an extent that if someone 
refutes these allusions or if he himself is devoid of them, 
he is doomed to unpopularity or at least is not counted to be 
amongst the pious. No sermon of the preachers occupying 
the pulpits is there but is filled with such allusions of the 
sufis. No theologian occupying a seat of learning and 
education is there, who does not repose his faith and con- 
viction in the sufi sayings. If he does not do so he islikened 
to the dumb-driven cattle. So much so that there is no 
assembly of the nobles and grandees where the poetry 
and mysterious allusions of the sufis are not toyed with for 
amusement, entertainment and change of taste. 


(iii) Hearing and obedience: They think they too 
have ahandinIslam. But the malady that has come to pass 
these days is that every one follows his own opinion, and is 
pursuing his own point so jealously that he does not stop 
even on allegoric or metaphorical verses of the Qur’an, nor 
does he refrain from meddling with matters which are really 
beyond his perception. Nobody is seen here, but is dis- 
cussing and meditating on the predications and the secret 
applications thereof. And the interesting point here is that 
every one is inclined to the dictations of his own wisdom, 
and on the base of whatever he has concluded, is contending, 
debating and disputing with others. Another ill of this age 
is that disputes have arisen among the different schools of 
Islamic law. Of these are the differences between the 
Hanafiand Shafi‘i schools. Each of them adheres rigidly to 
the rulings of its doctors, and refutes those of the others. 
Every school has educed so much in quantity that the truth 
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has become obscure’.' 

Apart from writing books on the tenets and principles 
of Islam along with their critical appreciation for the perusal 
and guidance of the ulema, Shah Wali Allah adopted another 
device to convey his message to the people of all strata of 
society. He addressed each and every group of different 
professions. He criticised their behaviour for exceeding 
bounds of the demands of their professions, and at the same 
time suggested what he thought to be the right course for 
them. He uses very plain words in these addresses, and it is 
perhaps understandable: instructions and prescriptions have 
got to be unambiguous. Furthermore his eagerness to 
correct the wrongs that had crept into almost all the walks 
of life led him to call a spade a spade. His observance 
regarding the activities of the masses around him is _notice- 
ably minute. He lays his finger on each and every weakness. 
Though we do not possess much information about his social 
activities, yet such a close examination of the society would 
seem to show him moving through the streetsinto the circles 
of the high and the low acquiring knowledge of their habits, 
thoughts and deeds. In these addresses he can tell us 
details of the convivial parties arranged by the rich; he helps 
us to have a good insight into the life of the so-called pirs 
or the spiritual guides, and the military men who lived by 
bullying the weak. A selected study of each of these addres- 
ses 1s given in the following pages. For the full text the 
reader may turn to his book Al-Tafhimat-al-Ilahiyya.? 


(v) Address to the masha’ikh: I ask the progeny 
of the masha’ikh (spiritual leaders) who have occupied without 
merit the seats of their fathers, how is it that you have been 
divided into rival groups? Why is it that all of you have 
forsaken the path revealed upon the Prophet Muhammad 


1. Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 110-11. (Urdu translation by Maududi, a/- 
Furgan, Shah Wali Allah Number), pp. 96-97. 
2. Vol. i, pp. 282-288. 
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(may peace be upon him)? Each of you claims to be an 
Imam (head of an order), and invites the people to his 
particular way of believing that he himself is rightly guided 
(mahdi) and, therefore, can guide others. But the fact is 
that he himself is misled and is misleading others. We are 
not at all pleased with those who act to initiate people for the 
sake of worldly gains; or with those who acquire knowledge 
for worldly purposes. You have put on the garb of the 
spiritual masters because without doing so you cannot make 
worldly earnings. Nor are we pleased with those who 
invite people to submit to their whims. All of them are 
highway-men (qate‘-al-tariq), imposters (dajjalun), and liers 
(kazzabun) : they themselves are deceived and are deceiving 
others. 


(v) Address to the scholars: I address the seekers 
after knowledge, who have named themselves ulema. 
O idiots! you are caught in the Greck teachings and in over- 
indulgence of studying grammar and _ philosophy. This 
you call knowledge, whereas the knowledge is the Word of 
God or the word and deed of the Prophet. But you are 
sunk in the propositions educed by the jurists of yore. Do 
you not know that only the Word of God and the word of the 
Prophet are taken as commands? But the pity is that most 
of you decline to accept a hadis. Whenever a hadis is quoted 
you say, “I do not act upon hadis. I conform to this or 
that school of jurist”. The pretext you make for not con- 
forming to the hadis is equally silly. You say that the job 
of understanding /adis and to extract predications from it 
can only be performed by expert jurists. And then you 
content that the imams of Islamic law were not the persons 
who could have ignored a hadvs. If they have ignored a 
hadis they must have done so for some reason. Let it be 
known to all of you that religion does not recommend this 
attitude. If you believe in it you ought to obey your 
Prophet irrespective of the consideration that his command 
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goes against or in favour of a school of thought. The Will 
of God is that you should follow the Qur’an and the hadis 
in all matters. If you find some difficulty in understanding 
them you can seek help from the ulema whose rulings are 
nearest to the hadis, and hence are more authentic and cor- 
rect. Do you not remember that God has made it com- 
pulsory that you should spread knowledge among the masses 
so that Islam dominates over the lands of Islam. But instead 
of doing so you have plunged into the study of superfluities ; 
and by your practices you have made the acquiring of Islamic 
knowledge so big a thing that it has become almost impossi- 
ble to follow Islam. Do you not see that all the big cities are 
becoming empty of righteous ulema and if perchance there 
are any they are unable to give currency to the Islamic 
symbols (sha‘a’ir) 2 


(vt) Address to the rigid preachers and recluses : 
I say to the votaries sitting in the monasteries; I say to the 
tenacious preachers, how is it that you claim to be the pro- 
tectors of the Faith while you, as a matter of fact, know 
nothing of it? You are lost in the valley ofignorance. You 
believe in each and every senseless thing. Your convictions 
are based on spurious Traditions, and the folly is that you 
invite the people to the same. You have narrowed the ring 
of life upon the human beings. In reality you are supposed 
to present Islam in such a lucid way that its practice becomes 
an easy matter for the people. On the contrary, to support 
your statements you quote the utterances of the mystics 
conquered by Divine Love, those who were not in their 
senses for that reason. The talks of such ‘lovers of God? 
form the basis of your arguments. How is it that you do not 
understand that such talks are not to be discussed in public? 
They should be veiled and should not be published. You 
believe in black inspiration but ridiculously have named it 





1. Jbid., pp. 282-83. 
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‘scrupulousness’.. If you want to practise mysticism you 
should take the trouble to learn the essentials thereof." 


(vii) Address to the Muslim kings: I say to the 
kings that the Will of the Almighty God has decreed that 
you should draw your swords and do not put them back in 
their sheaths until a Muslim is not made distinct from a 
mushrik (polytheist), and the unruly leaders of infidelity 
and impudence (kufr wa fisq) are not relegated to the ranks 
of subjugation. Make sure that nothing is left in their hands 
that can incite them to rebellion again. “And fight against 
them until no insurrection is lefi’”.2 When this stage of 
manifest distinction between kufr and Islam 1s reached, then 
you should appoint your governors with their head-quarters 
situated at three or four days’ distance from one another. 
The governor should be the personification of justice. He 
should be strong enough to administer justice between the 
suppressor and the suppressed ; he should be able to enforce 
the laws of God (hudud). He should be vigilent enough so 
that none could nourish seditious designs in his heart; none 
could dare go back from Islam, and none could commit a 
heinous sin. Islam should be preached without any re- 
straint. The symbols of Islam should be publicly observed. 
Everybody should be made to perform his duties honestly 
and correctly. The administrator of each region should be 
allowed to employ forces just enough to maintain law and 
order in his territories. He should not be given any chance 
of rising against the central authority. ‘The governors of the 
provinces should be expert in warfare. Such officials should 
be allowed to keep troops comprising twelve thousand men 
‘nfused with love for jihad, and possessing undauntless 
courage against the insurgents and rebels. When this is 
done the Will of God will require you to pay your attention 

1. Jbid., p. 284. 
2. Qur'an, ii, 193. 
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to the welfare of your subjects. You should enforce such a 
system of government that allows nothing to go against 
the tenets of shari‘at. This, and this only, will ensure a 
peaceful and happy life for the people.) 

(vit) Address to the nobles of the kingdom : 
J say to the nobles: are you not afraid of God? You have 
plunged right into the short-lived pleasures of the world. 
You have neglected the people, who have been given into 
your care, with the result that some of them are devouring 
others. Tell me do you not drink publicly? Yes, you do! 
but you do not deem it ignoble. Do you not see that lofty 
mansions have appeared in the city for the purpose of com- 
mitting fornication, and for brewing alcohol and for staging 
gambling in them. But you would not interfere to stop 
these activities. No punishment according to the Islamic 
law has been executed in this great country for the last six 
hundred years.2, Whosoever is weaker than you, you eat 
him up, and whosoever is stronger than you, you leave him. 
All your mental energies are being spent in preparing sump- 
tuous dinners and seeking enjoyment with the soft-bodied 
women. You never divert your attention from costly clothes 
and lofty buildings. Have you ever turned your face to 
God also? No, you have not! The name of God is left 
with you only for using it in your tales. It appears that 
by God you mean ‘revolution’ (ingilab) for you often say that 
God is omnipotent. He can do this or that. 

(1x) Address to the soldiers: I say to the military 
men that God has created you so that you should wage 
jthad; exalt His name, promulgate the truth, and eradicate 
infidelity from its roots. But you have forgotten the purpose 
for which you were created. Now the horses you rear and 
the arms you collect are meant only for adding to your 
riches. Your hearts are devoid of the missionary zeal for 


1. TYafhimat, vol. i, pp. 284-85. 
2. That is from the very establishment of the Muslim rule in India. 
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jihad. You are addicted to wine and hemp; you get your 
beards clean shaven, and let your moustaches grow. You 
oppress human beings by robbing them of their commodi- 
ties without making any payment. By God you have got to 
go to Him one day! Then He will let you know what you 
have been doing in the world.' 

(x) Address to the artisans: © you artisans! 
Look, you are devoid of professional honesty. You are 
utterly oblivious of the worship of your God. You offer 
sacrifices at the altar of the gods of your own making. 
You perform pilgrimage to the graves of Shaikh Madar and 
Shaikh Salar. Some of you have adopted the profession 
of writing amulets and drawing lots. They make wealth 
out of these crafts: and when they accumulate wealth they 
start spending it so lavishly on their clothes and dishes that 
the very accumulation of their wealth falls short of their 
needs. Then they curtail the rights of their families. 
Some of you are sunk deep in drinking and among you are 
those who earn their living through the prostitution of 
women. Verily they. have ruined their lives in this world 
and the world hereafter. Such people should be afraid of 
Hell fire. The best course is to use the energy obtained 
from your morning and evening food in performing duties 
assigned by God. The day should be spent in carrying out 
your trades, and night in the company of your wives. 
Curtail your expenses and lay by something for your rainy 
days; and spend the remainder on the poor and the needy.’ 

(xi) Address to the Muslim community as a 
whole: I now turn to the Muslim community in general 
and say:. O you sons of Adam! look, your morals are de- 
funct. You have fallen a prey to unchecked avarice. 
Satan has possessed. you. The women have arrested and 
stupified the men, and the men have pushed the women to 


1. Ibid., p. 285. 
2. Ibid., pp. 286-87. 
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the abyss of degradation. The unlawful (haram) is delightful 
to you while the lawful is distasteful to you. Satisfy your 
sexual needs through marriage, even though you have to 
take more than one wife. Avoid extravagance and spend 
not what you cannot afford. Do not be too strict with your- 
self otherwise you will be led to sin. Do not be a burden 
on others, kings or nobles. The best thing for you is to earn 
by working with your hands. O you sons of Adam! you 
have taken to such corrupted rites that the very form of 
religion has been altered. For example, you get together 
on the 10 of Muharram and indulge in absurd activities. 
One group amongst you celebrates this day by mourning. 
Do you not know that all days are God’s days, and all 
happenings occur with the Will of God? If Husain, (may 
God be pleased with him) was martyred on this day, what 
day else is there on which no beloved of God died? And 
there are still others who have fixed this day for certain 
religious observances, while others observe it as a sports 
day. Then on the Shab-e-Barat,’ you busy yourself in spor- 
tive activities like the ignorant nations. Some amongst 
you have supposed that the giving away of plentiful food 
in the names of the dead is divinely desired. If you are 
correct in what you say and do, can you give reasons for it ? 
Similarly there are other bad customs current among you 
which have made your life miserable. For instance you 
observe too many formalities in your celebrations which cost 
you huge sums of money. You have made divorce a for- 
bidden fruit for yourself. You do not allow a widow to get 
married. You waste your money and time in these useless 


1. Itis the 14th night of the month of Sha‘ban on which there are 
generally gapat rejoicings and large sums of money are spent on fireworks. 
However the religious significance of this night, according to a hadis of 
the Prophet, is that during this night God registers annually all the actions 
of mankind, which they are to perform during the year; and that all the 
children of men, who are to be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
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customs, but you have forsaken the healthy ways of life. 
You have spoiled your prayers; some of you are so busy 
with their worldly affairs that they cannot spare time for 
prayers. They waste their time in listening to tales. If 
such assemblies of pastime and solace were held at places 
near to the mosques they might not have missed their 
prayers. You have abandoned the payment of zakat also. 
Whereas the fact is that there is not a single rich man who 
does not have poor people among his kith and kin. If he 
provides subsistence for them, with the aim of paying 
zakat, it will suffice for this purpose. Some of you spoil the 
fasts of the month of Ramazan particularly the military 
men, who say that they cannot afford to keep fasts because 
of the labour they have to undergo. You should know that 
you are in the wrong. You are a burden on the state 
resources. When kings find their treasures insufficient for 
the payment of your salaries they impose extra taxes on their 
subjects. What a bad manner you have developed.’ 
Continuing his comments on the prevailing customs he 
says in another place? that the people who visit the tombs of . 
Ajmer or that of Salar Mas‘ud, or other places of this signi- 
ficance, for the sake of seeking assistance or favours pertain- 
ing to their needs, commit a sin graver than committing 
a murder or fornication. ‘What is the difference between 
such a visit to these tombs and the worship of the non-God? 
What differentiates between these action of those early 
men who besought Lat and Uzza* for their wants on the one 
hand and the action of these people going to the tombs on 
the other? Yes, there is only one difference; we refrain 
from calling these people kafir in plain words, for in this 
particular case we do not possess an explicit ruling of the 
Prophet. But in principle all those, who beseechsthe dead 





1. Jbid., pp. 287-88. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Two idols of ancient Arabia. 
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for their wants believing that the dead react as living people 
do, have a sinful heart’.' 

The above quoted extracts from Shah Wali Allah’s 
works provide a glimpse of his keen observation and sharp 
criticism of the socio-religious conditions prevailing during 
the eighteenth century. But criticism was not his ultimate 
goal; it was only a part of his campaign for reforms and he, 
as in the case of other reformers, used it for scrubbing off the 
layers of bigotry and ignorance embedded in the thinking of 
the people for ages. After performing this spade work he 
turned to the construction work. The mansion of religious 
thoughts that he erected for the Muslims is founded on the 
blocks of rationalism, cemented with spiritualism and specu- 
lation. The design was borrowed from the architecture of 
the prophetic age and the times of his immediate successors. 





1. Ibid., vol. ii, p. 49. 
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(?) Supremacy of reason 

Shah Wali Allah attaches a great importance to reason 
(‘agl). In Hujjat he has discussed reason in greater details 
and has concluded that reason is superior to all other human 
faculties. In support of his proposition he educes hadises 
of the Prophet. Although these hadises, according to the 
traditionalists, he admits, are ‘weak’ (za‘if) yet, to him, 
since their authorities support one another, they are accept- 
ablel. They are :— 

1. First of all God created reason, then He said to it, 
‘Come thou forward’. It came. Then He said 
to it, ‘Get thou back’. It got back. Then He 
said, ‘With thee I shall punish or reward’.? 

9. Reason is the faith of a man, and he who is devoid 
of reason has no faith.® | 

3. He who is blessed with reason is successful.* 


He then quotes verses from the Qur’an and tries to 
establish his thesis of superiority of reason concluding that a 
man whose reason dominates all other beastly faculties, 
such as inordinate desire and sensuality (galb wa nafs) is a 


a 





1. HAujjat, vol. ii, p. 270. 


2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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true Muslim (mumin).. Such a person surrenders himself 
completely to the Will of God and never revolts against the 
commands of the shart‘at.2 Shah Wali Allah accepts such 
a man as a standard for judging the accomplishment of other 
people. 

Reason and rationalism find a prominent place in his 
thoughts. He refused to yield to the notion that religious 
injunctions were to be obeyed just because they were Divine. 
In this chief work, Hujjat, he dwells upon this point and says 
that it is wrong to believe that the commands of religious 
law are merely an assertion of God’s Will, and that they 
have no beneficial purpose. Some people think that the 
commands of Islam are given only to test the obedience of 
the Muslims just as a master orders his slave to lift a stone or 
touch a tree in order to test his obedience, so that if he obeys 
he is rewarded, and if he disobeys he is punished.’ This 
view 1s completely erroneous, and is not supported by the 
traditions of the Prophet and the consensus of opinion of 
those days. On the contrary, it is proved in the Qur’an 
and the hadis that mere outward performance of the action 
is not needed. It is the good intention that is required. 
Every command, therefore, has an object and purpose 
before it aiming at social benefits. For example, the 
Prophet forbade the sale and purchase of a fruit garden 
before the crop was ripe. This order is based on a manifest 
reason, for such a bargain is likely to cause trouble in society. 
Similarly prayers, fasts, and pilgrimage have been made 
obligatory with definite purpose in view.3. The underlying 
motives of the commands are not, however, always within 
the comprehension of an individual. The individuals must, 
therefore, obey them as they are, because the vision of the 
Prophet was decidedly deeper and higher than that of us. 


1. Ibid., p. 274, 
2. Ibid. 
3. Hujjat, vol. i, pp. 6-7. 
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The injunctions of the Islamic law are like a medicine, the 
properties and values of which are known to a physician. 
It does not matter much whether the patient knows them or 
not. What matters is that he should take it according to 
the instructions of the physician." Shah Wali Allah also 
refuted the proposition of some ulema who maintained that 
the real nature of the injunctions was only known to God. 
Therefore, to discuss their rational or irrational nature was 
contrary to the shari‘at. He held just the opposite opinion. 
He said that though it was true that the companions did 
not bother much to ask the Prophet about the secret motives 
of the injunctions, but an attempt to know them was not 
forbidden either. ‘The Prophet did make some introductory 
remarks about them, and it would be rather useful to elabo- 
rate inferences from them to fight against innovation in the 
religion.2 He rightly asserted the necessity of explaining 
the rational significance of Islamic commands while preach- 
ing Islam to the non-Muslims. If reason cannot win a 
convert, sword can never do it. ‘The Imam should tell the 
people that this religion (Islam) is easy and clear, and its 
commands are lucid; the good of which is comprehensible 
by reason’.2 So to him the strongest argument for the 
righteousness of Islam is that its injunctions are based on 
reason and self-evident propositions. 

This dynamic realism and logic runs through the entire 
system of Shah Wali Allah’s religious philosophy. It is this 
utilitarian and realistic approach to problems that he 
applies in explaining the differences among the various 
religions and the four schools of figh in Sunni Islam. It is 
the same rationalism again that is observed in his efforts 
to find a compromise and conciliation among these schools 
of jurisprudence, in spite of the fact that he himself was 





1. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
2. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
3. Ibid., p. 238. 
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inclined towards the Shafi‘i figh. ‘This very realism makes 
him announce that no one should give his hand in the hands 
of firs of his time', despite the fact that he himself was a great 
votary of mysticism. By his exposition that religion was 
based on reason, he opened new vistas of thought for the 
coming generation of speculative mind. Remarking on 
this aspect of Shah Wali Allah’s philosophy Professor Aziz 
Ahmad says, ‘for him ‘reason and argument’ had perhaps a 
more fundamentalist significance, but they inspired the 
formula of neo-Mu‘tazilite modernism of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, who had received his early education in the seminary 
of Wali Ullah’s successors in Delhi, of Shibli’s Scholasticism 
and of “religious reconstruction” in the thought of Iqbal. 
In his exegesis of the Qur’an, which raised such a storm of 
controversy, Sayyid Ahmad Khan leans heavily on the work 
of this eighteenth century theologian. The more classical 
influences of Wali Ullah’s concepts of ztihad are reflected in 
the work of the ‘ulama’ of Deoband whose religious ideology 
was directly shaped by his school’.? 

Perhaps Shah Wali Allah’s greatest service, which he 
has rendered to religion, is his commendable effort to write 
a voluminous book on the philosophy of Islam. Works on 
this topic had indeed been attempted by some earlier Muslim 
scholars, but judging them by their contents it must be said 
that, as Maududi has rightly observed ‘they were not on the 
philosophy of Islam; they were rather on the philosophy of 
the Muslims’,> because they derived inspiration for the 
arguments of their subject matter from Greece, Rome, Iran 
and India. Thus, Shah Wali Allah is the first man in history 
who laid foundation to the philosophy of Islam as a distinct 
and distinguished subject of Philosophy. His books Hujjat 
and Badur-al-Bazighah deal with this subject. In Hujjat 





1. Tafhimat, vol. ii, p. 289. 
2. Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, p. 205. 
3. al-Furgan, (Shah Wali Allah Number), p. 104. 
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starting from the metaphysical discussions, he has covered 
all the multidimensional aspects of Islamic philosophy. He 
lifts the construction of this polemic in a_ well-organized 
order. The metaphysical discussions are followed by social 
philosophy, which he divides into different systematic stages 
and calls them irtifagats. Lastly he brings in discussions on. 
the Islamic shari‘at and explains the motives and benefits 
thereof. Finally he reviews the history of nations. “The 
terminology used by him is almost the same as is found in the 
classical literature on philosophy, scholasticism and mysti- 
cism; and unconsciously a great many idea has also flowered 
in from the same sources, as a pioneer is hardly expected to 
avoid these influences; but the effort to open a new path 
to research is highly commendable, and the birth of a man, 
especially in this age of utter degradation, gifted with 
rationalism of such an high order is all the more amazing’. 
This work of Shah Wali Allah has won praise and reverence 
from almost all the erudite circles of Muslim India. Shibli 
Nu‘mani pays his homage to the Shah in these words: In 
view of the downfall of reason and rationalism which had 
commenced after Ibn-e-Taimiya and Ibn-e-Rushd— 
nay even during their times—there existed no hope that 
a man of subtle disposition of heart and mind would be born. 
But nature had willed to display its miracles. During the 
last age, when Islam was breathing its last, was born a man 
like Shah Wali Allah whose ingenuity and discernments 
made the achievements of Ghazali, Razi and Ibn-e-Rushd 
dwindle into insignificance’.® 


(ii) Diffusion of Qur’anic knowledge 


Shah Wali Allah’s greatest achievement that will live 
in the pages of the history of Islam is his translation of the 
Qur’an into Persian. The importance of his work lies in 


2. Ibid. | | 
3. ‘Ilm-al-Kalam, (Aligadh, n. d.) part I, p. 109. 
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the fact that not only did he give the Muslim world an 
accurate translation of the Word of God in a language which 
commanded territories consisting of more than half of the 
Muslim countries, and thus facilitated a direct communi- 
cation of the holy book to the majority of the Muslim com- 
munity who could not understand Arabic, but also what has 
made his work an historic event is firstly, the prior position 
that it occupies among the translations of the Qur’an that 
have ever been widely circulated among the Muslims, and 
secondly, that with its publication was broken the erstwhile 
notion of the Muslim scholars that the word of God could 
not, and should not, be translated into any language. ‘In 
the entire history of Islam, except perhaps for a translation 
made by the Berber leader Ibn Tumarth, in order to dis- 
courage the use of Arabic there was no previous instance of a 
translation of the Qur’an being made by a Muslim in a 
foreign language and of its having gained currency and 
acceptance’,' Apart from the ‘ulema even the average 
Muslim believed that to retain the sanctity of the Qur’an 
it must be studied in its original language. The complexity 
of the problem may be judged by the fact that when in 
1928, the celebrated Muslim convert, Marmaduke Pickthall, 
undertook a new English translation of the Qur’an and 
wished to consult the ‘ulema of al-Azhar, they gave a fatwa 
declaring that “‘the translator and all who read the transla- 
tion or abated it or showed approval of it were condemned to 
everlasting perdition.’”? 

The diffusion of the Qur’anic knowledge was a task 
which Shah Wali Allah had undertaken from his early life. 
His sense of mission had led him to believe that if dissension 
and cleavage among the Muslims were to be eliminated, a 


1. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, History of Freedom Movement, vol. i, 


p. 501. 

2. The biography of Marmaduke Pickthall, entitled Loyal Enemy, 
p. 411, quoted by Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, History of Freedom 
Movement, vol. 1, p. 501. 
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correct direction towards the understanding of the funda- 
mentals of Islam was to be provided. The Qur'an is the 
‘book of the fundamentals of Islam, but since it is in Arabic 
‘+ was not understood by the people whose language was 
Urdu. However, Persian, being the language of literature 
and administration, was spoken and understood in the 
country. Shah Wali Allah chose Persian for the translation 
of the Qur’an. This translation was meant for the use of 
common man as he himself had explained in the introduction 
to the Fath-al-Rahman: It was his earnest desire that at least 
one or two chapters from his translation be read or heard 
daily by all, literate or illiterate. It will not perhaps be out 
of place here to relate his instructions to the common people 
as to how and how much of the translation be studied. In 
the introduction he says that the translation is the outcome 
of his love and affection for the people of God, and is expected 
to bring benefits to them. The men who had to devote 
most of their time to their professions could, in their leisure, 
form assemblies near to their houses and ask someone who 
could read Persian to read out one or two chapters from his 
translation to them. The reciter is advised to recite the 
text of the Qur’an and the translation with clarity, so that 
the meanings of the words of the Qur’an are comprehended 
by the audience. He hopes he is not asking too much by 
advising them to take to the study of the Qur’an in that 
manner, for he is aware people spend their spare time in 
assemblies where, they entertain themselves with the recita- 
tion from books like Masnawi of Maulana Rumi or the 
Gulistan of Shaikh Sa‘di or Mantaq-al-Tair of Shaikh Farid- 
al-Din ‘Attar or the stories written by Farabi or the Nafahat 
of Maulana ‘Abdur Rahman Jami or other books like these. 
He hopes the study of the translation of the Qur’an will also 
be undertaken in these assemblies.’ , 

Shah Wali Allah, as has been alluded, took to the 





1. ‘Introduction’ to the Fath-al-Ralhman fi Tarjamat-al- Qur'an, p. 1. 
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spread of the Qur’anic knowledge in the early days of his 
practical life. He had finished a portion of this translation 
before he left for the Hejaz in 1730 A.D. On his return 
from the Hejaz in 1733 A.D. he resumed his project. He 
had to discontinue the work twice for one reason or another 
but at last the work was completed in the beginning of 
Ramazan 1151/December 1738.! However the circulation 
of the translation was effected in 1156/1742 through the 
efforts of Khwaja Muhammad Amin. With the passage of 
time the copies multiplied as the people accorded their 
welcome to the translation.? } 


Shah Wali Allah’s lead in producing a rendering of the 
Qur’an paved a path for others. His translation was in 
Persian, but this language was undergoing a rapid decline in 
all walks of life, and a more intelligible language, Urdu, 
was gaining ground among the people. His sons, who 
carried on his mission of spreading religious knowledge, felt 
the need to prepare an Urdu version of the Qur’an, and 
within less than fifty years two translations of the holy book 
were made available to the public, one being a literal transla- 
tion of his son, Shah Rafi‘-al-Din and the other being an 
idiomatic rendering by his other son, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir. 
The galaxy of the Urdu translations of Indo-Pakistan which 
emerged later owe their debt to the courageous step of Shah 
Wali Allah, who removed the obstacles of rigidity from the 
way for them, and the people in general are indebted to him 
for opening the door to the understanding of the Word of 
God in their own tongue without attaining proficiency in 
Arabic. ‘The effect of these renderings on the spiritual 
and religious life of the people is not difficult tosee. Perhaps 
it is correct to say that outside Arabic speaking countries, 
nowhere is the Qur’an studied with so much comprehen- 


——— 
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sion as in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and this has been 
essentially due to the lead given by Shah Wali Allah’.’ 
Shah Wali Allah did not write any exegesis of the 
Qur’an. In fact, he did not deem it necessary to write one. 
He held that the Holy Book was too lucid to need a commen- 
tary. In his opinion only a good knowledge of Arabic was 
all that was needed to understand the meanings of the 
Qur’an. The study courses of his college laid greater 
emphasis on the literal translation of the Holy Book. Com- 
mentaries, in his opinion, confused the issue more often 
than not. He therefore, was critical to the commentators 
and the commentaries. However to provide guidelines to 
future commentators he wrote a book entitled al-Fauz-al- 
Kabir fi Usul-al- Tafsir, which relates to the broad principles 
on which the exegesis should be written. Explaining the 
purpose and the scope of this book he writes: ‘When the 
door to the understanding of the book of Allah was opened 
to me, I wished that I could write a book giving useful points 
which might help the people in the comprehension of the 
Qur’an. I hope, with the grace of God, that after these 
points are understood a wide road will be opened towards 
the comprehension of the meanings of the Book of Allah’.? 
The salient feature of this book is that it strongly dis- 
agrees with the practice of citing stories borrowed from the 
Jewish legend to illustrate the Qur’anic verses and injunc- 
tions. It maintains that the adoption of the Jewish stories, 
which in their turn are unauthentic, for filling the gaps of 
the stories mentioned in the Qur’an is against the will of the 
Prophet of Islam.* A vice to which the commentators fall 
an easy prey is the indulgence in useless and hair-splitting 
details of trifles. For example to discuss whether it was a 


1. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, History of Freedom Movement, vol. 1, 
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cow or an ox of the Jews to which reference is made in the 
second chapter of the Qur’an, al-Bagarah, or to discuss 
whether the colour of the dog of the Ashab-e-Kahf was red 
or black and white, is utterly ridiculous... The Jewish 
legends were accepted by the commentators in their efforts 
to narrate the occasions of the injunctions of the Qur’an. 
But Shah Wali Allah believed that since the Qur’an is a 
book which gives the fundamentals of Islam, its commands 
should not be limited to a particular incident which hap- 
pened at the time of its revelation. ‘He was opposed to 
limiting the universality of the application of the injunctions 
of the Qur’an by too much dependence upon finding out 
the occasion on which each one of them had been revealed, 
because he held that no injunction was intended to apply 
only to a particular situation and other situations of strictly 
the same nature or category, and, therefore, the teachings of 
the Qur’an should be taken as absolute applicable in all 
conditions and situations limited only by their own sense or - 
the context of other injunctions.2, The book al-Fauz-al- 
Kabir is really meant for the guidance of students who want 
to make further studies of the Qur’an and hadis, so that they 
may have sufficient knowledge of the principles governing 
the writing of commentaries and may not fall a prey to the 
errors committed by earlier commentators like Muhammad 
bin Ishaq Wagqidi, who has dwelt to such an extent on Jewish 
tales that he has virtually related incidents to explain each 
Injunction of the Qur’an. For a common man, Shah Wali 
Allah thought it enough that he should learn the Holy Book 
and understand its meanings with the help of a good transla- 
tion if he does not know Arabic. 


(72) Dispersal of hadis | - 
Shah Wali Allah’s efforts for the dispersal and diffusion 





1. Ibid., p. 36. 
2. I. H. Qureshi, Ulema in Politics, p, 117. 
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of hadis are of no less importance. India was lagging far 
behind in the study of Aadis, as compared with /igh.... 
Prompted by this woeful inequality, which was causing 
rift and strife among the Sunni Muslims, he came to 
this situation with a solid programme in his mind. The 
efforts that he made in imparting the knowledge of hadis 
are so widely recognized in India that he is primarily known 
as a muhaddis (an expert scholar of hadis). It is further 
remembered that all the scholars of hadis in Indo-Pakistan 
trace their links to him. This is indeed a great honour that 
has fallen to him on account of his devotion to the cause of 
hadis. The steps he took for the spread of hadis, are of two 
categories. In the first instance he introduced the study of 
hadis, at his college and trained scholars who carried on his 
mission after his death. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his son and 
successor, was one amongst them. ‘Another celebrated 
pupil who studied under him at one stage was Sayyid 
Murtaza of Bilgram, who later spent so much time in Zabid 
in Yemen that he is generally known as Zabidi. Sayyid 
Murtaza achieved fame in Egypt by his great commentaries 
on the Thya of al-Ghazzali, on Qamus and his works on hadis 
and figh.”! 

' The teaching of hadis was not an easy task, not because 
Shah Wali Allah was not well versed in it but because the 
hadis literature was so bulky that for a student of average 
intelligence it was not easy to get acquainted with it. 
Furthermore, all the traditions ascribed to the Prophet 
could not be accepted as genuine. A good many of them, 
as we know now, are of doubtful authority. Every theo- 
logian was not gifted with the necessary insight to differentiate 
between the genuine and the spurious ones. This was one 
of the reasons why rift and division existed among the diffe- 
rent schools-of figh. The imparting of hadis necessitated the 


1. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, ‘Shah Waliullah’s Religious Works’, 
History of Freedom Movement, vol. 1, p. 503. 
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selection of a book of hadis which covered the whole field of 
the prophetic practice, but at the same time was acceptable 
to all. Shah Wali Allah was really worried about this 
question. He says: ‘the question of giving preference to a 
collection of fadis, over the others caused me worries.”! 
However, he pondered deeply on the question and at last 
came out with an answer: Afuwatta of Imam Malik. In 
selecting the Muwaitta he had his preferences. It was the 
earliest collection and it was comprehensive and authentic. 
He was fully convinced that ‘Second to the Book of Allah the 
Muwatta was the most authentic book on earth’.? 

Shah Wali Allah took steps to popularize the Muwatia. 
He wrote commentaries, both in Arabic and Persian, on it, 
and included it in the study course of his college. Apart 
from establishing a school] for the study of Aadis, and writing 
commentaries on the Muwatta he has produced some other» 
works on the subject.? 


(7v) Discussion on figh 

Figh has received no less attention from Shah Wali 
Allah in his works. He is at his best when he discusses this 
subject, and, as is usual with him, adopts the middle course 
in dealing with the differences of the four schools of the 
Islamic law. | 

The strife and dissension among these schools did not 
exist in the early days of their formation, but, with the 
passage of time, the geographical peculiarities along with 
other factors of the lands, where they happened to migrate 
with the expansion of the territories of the Dar-al-Islam, 
gave these schools prejudices special to each of them (the 
lands). The followers of each school developed a fondness 
for their cults with the enthusiasm of a lawyer. Devotion 


1. al-Musaffa, Urdu tr., al-Rahim, Octcber 1963, p. 22. 
2. Ibid., November 1963, p. 39. 
3. For detatts see infra, “Shah Wah Allah’s Works’. 
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grew into rigidity which turned into blind conformity: 
Unbridled advocacy for the cult magnified matters of little 
importance into polemics. Tolerance and compromise 
stood for weakness. Consequently the temporal powers of 
the Muslim world had to adopt one or other school of Islamic 
law for their dominions. Sometimes if the varying groups 
tended to be equal in number of force, the governments 
were forced to recognize all of them by appointing jurist 
consults and magistrates from each of them. The matter 
did not end with the allocation of governmental posts. It 
entered into the institution of public welfare, such as inns, 
educational trusts and stipends. The holy precincts of 
Ka‘ba had to get its due share later in the gth century after 
Hijra, when each school of figh was allotted a separate seat 
there.! 

Shah Wali Allah, as has been hinted above, adopted a 
way of conciliation and compromise in dealing with the 
controversy on jurisprudence. He did not write any book 
on the codification of the Islamic law, but rather on the 
general aspects of it. In one of his books on the subject 
called Insaf he discusses the history of figh, dealing with the 
various stages of the collection of traditions, the nature of the 
differences among the four schools of Islamic law and the 
characteristics of these schools. As he proceeds along the 
discussion one notices that he carefully avoids passing remarks 
annoying to’'a party. However, when he describes how, 
and how much, slavish imitation and blind conformity has 
entered into the purely academic institution of figh his pen 
emits notes of bitterness. ‘In these days’, writes he, “a jurist 
(fagiky is a man who talks glibly, knocking his jaws with 
increased force against each other; memorizes, without any 
distinction, the true and the doubtful statements of the 
(older) jurists and goes on repeating them with the strength 


1. Tabarukat-e-Azad, ed. Ghulam Rasul Mihr, Lahore, 1959, 
pp. 281-82; Hujjat, vol. i, pp. 355-60. 
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of his jaws’.' In an other place also dealing with the rigidity 
and lack of probity of the unbacked jurists he says that the 
poor fellows believe that each entry that has taken place in 
the treatises of Imam Abu Hanifa and his pupils, is related 
to the sayings and rulings of the authors. They are unable 
to differentiate between the quotations and remarks. They 
do not even understand the basic terminology of Sigh? 

In giving his own opinion on the issue he followed a 
moderate and pleasant course worthy of his disposition. 
He studied the principles of all the four schools Hanafi, 
Shafi, Maliki, and Hanbali, along with their method of 
extracting formulae for laws from the fundamentals, like a 
scholar, and formed an independent opinion. If he sided 
with a certain school he did so because evidence went in 
favour of it; and if he differed with a certain school he did 
so because the arguments supported its case. In either 
case he was above his personal likes and dislikes. That is 
why he appears as a Shafi‘t this time and Hanafi on the other, 
a Hanbali this time and Maliki on the other. He was entirely 
against those who would not budge an inch from the teach- 
ings of their favourite schools. Similarly he did not look 
with approval on the people who totally refused to recognize 
the other jurists.3 He has discussed figh, and the questions 
relating to it, in a number of his books, especially the Insaf, 
‘Iqd-al-Jid, Tafhimat, Musaffa andHujjat. A study of the 
relevant portions of these books show that he was seriously 
concerned over this issue. The cleavage and division that 
had occurred among the ranks of the Muslims worried him. 
He wanted to know the causes of this fissure so that he could 
determine his line of action, and find a formula acceptable 
to all the groups of the Muslim nation. His thoughtful 
mind at last led him to his goal, and he said: ‘God has created 





1. Insaf, Cairo, 1327 A. H., p. 29; Hujjat, vol. i, p. 360. 
2. Insaf, op. cit., pp. 26, 27. 
3. ‘Igd-al-Jid, p. 44; Hujjat, vol. i, p. 366. 
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‘balance’ in my heart, and it has enabled me to recognize 
the causes of differences which have taken place among the 
Ummat-e-Muhammadiyya (Muhammadan nation). I can 
now tell what is right in the eyes of God and His apostle’.' 
He then decided that his course should lice between the 
extremes, and that he had to convey his message to the 
people with love and kindness, avoiding the method used 
by the bigotted theologians of his age who ‘got prepared to 
have a fight with one who tried to apprise them of the 
Word of God’.2. The formula to be adopted by the Muslims 
in matter of figh has been discussed in detail in Tafhimat. 
‘A thought has been put in my mind as detailed hereafter. 
The best known schools of figh among the Muslims are those 
of Abu Hanifa and Shafi‘i. ‘These two schools have gained 
more followers and have produced more literature than the 
others. While jurists, traditionalists, commentators and the 
scholars in scholasticism are found in greater number in the 
followers of Shafi‘i, the Hanafi school excels in governments 
and greater number of followers. At this moment the right 
thing in the eyes of God is that both these schools should be 
combined in one. The rulings of schools should be tallied 
with traditions, and then whatever conforms with them 
should be retained and whatever is not in consonance with 
them should be dropped. Then the rulings, which are 
agreed upon between the two, and which stand the test of 
critical appreciation, are of real worth. These should be 
held tightly between the teeth. If, in a particular case there 
is still some degree of variance left between the rulings of the 
two schools, both of them should be accepted as being valid 
for practice. Here the position of those two rulings will be 
as is either in the various recitations of the Qur’an or 
between ‘permission’ (rukhsat) and ‘resolve’ (‘azimat), or of 
two ways for getting out of a difficulty, as the plurality of 





1. Hujjat, vol. i, p. 384. 
2. Tefhimat, vol. i, pp. 279-89. 
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expiation (ta‘addad-al-kafarat), or of two equally lawful 
ways. No other interpretation will there be besides these 
four positions’.' 

The pages of the Jnsaf and ‘Iqd-al-Fid expound his 
thoughts on figh and the formula to be followed therein, 
but we need not go through all the details. However, after 
the above quoted lines from the Tafhimat, we may turn to 
the Hujjat where he gives his verdict in more precise and 
concise words. After relating the history of the development 
of Islamic jurisprudence through the ages and making a fair 
analysis of the b SiG controversy he says; ‘If a hadis of the 
innocent Prophe hom we are to obey, reaches us with 
authentic links, we must follow it even if it goes against a 
mujtahid (older jurist). If we neglect the hadis and follow 
the conjecture (of a jurist) who can there be more unjust 
than us’ ?? 

To sum up what has been said; Shah Wali Allah was 
neither a conformist nor a non-conformist. He was a jurio- 
traditionalist.2 He himself has defined a jurio-traditionalist 
in ‘Igd-al-Fid as ‘a man who accepts or rejects a proposition 
of an older jurist after comparing it with the hadis related by 
the companions of the Prophet’(Pbuyt is however noticed 
that he by nature was inclined towards non-conformity,° 
but as is his wont he does not make a complete departure 
from the settled customs and dogmas of the land he lived in. 
The people of India followed Imam Abu Hanifa in matters 
of figh. For himself, therefore, he found conciliatory formula 
of a jurio-traditionalist, but for the Muslim community at 
large he recommended the gh of Imam Abu Hanifa. 


1 

2. Hujjat, vol. i, p. 366. 

3. Anfas, p. 204. 

4. p. 41, also pp. 41-44; for relative points, see Kalimat-e-Tayyibat, 
p. 168. 

§. Furyut, p. 6d. 
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‘Since the people of India and Transoxania do not know 
Arabic, and since Abu Hanifa’s figh is already current in 
these lands, the people of these countries should follow the 
Hanafi school of law’.’ 

At the Hejaz Shah Wali Allah had conceived the idea 
of combining all the four schools of Islamic law in one, thus 
uniting the disintegrated parts of the Muslim world.” 
This pan-Islamic conception, however, could not be trans- 
lated into action immediately after his return to Delhi in 
1733 A.D. Social and academic environment prevailing in 
India limited it for the time being, to the unification of the 
Hanafi and the Shafi‘i schools only. The reasons for this 
temporary change in the programme are not difficult to be 
seen. The Hanafi and the Shaft‘i schools had been more 
contentious to each other than they had been to the other 
two, Maliki and Hanbali. The Hanafi literature of figh often 
refers to the Shafi‘i school spurning the theories forwarded 
by Imam Shafi‘i. The Hanafi books of jurisprudence, ¢s- 
pecially Hidaya, which was studied and taught in the 
educational institutions of Shah Wali Allah’s times, and 
which he himself had studied as a student, bore ample evi- 
dence of the hostile attitude of the Hanafis towards the 
Shafi‘is. The inclusion of such polemics in the syllabi of 
schools had trained the scholars in the religious tug of war. 
Thus the academic circles were generating hatred and ani- 
mosity for the Shafi‘is, and the followers of the two schools 
were becoming estranged from each other as the time passed. 
On the other hand Shah Wali Allah nourished a great 
esteem for hadis; in fact his thoughts were pre-eminently 
occupied by it. Furthermore, he had been deeply influenced 
by the Shafi‘i school through Shaikh Abu Tahir, his teacher 
at Medina. Another reason for his priority over the unifi- 
cation of these schools is to be found in the overwhelming 


1. Insaf, p. 22. 
2. Fuyyuz, p. 62. 
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majority which each of them claimed in the Muslim world. 
The greater number of the topmost Muslim scholars was 
also to be found in these two groups. As regards the two 
other schools, Maliki and Hanbali, they were not so cons- 
picuous in India. Hence they did not become a subject of 
criticism. The timely need, therefore, was to postpone their 
case and attend to the affairs of the Shafi‘t and Hanafi schools.’ 
The matter of combining all the four schools of Islamic law 
was taken up towards the later period of his life, as is evi- 
denced in the introduction of the al-Musaffa, the Persian 
version of al-Musawwa. He says that the differences among 
the jurisprudential schools had always worried him. It 
had been his burning desire that a formula be found on which 
all of them could unite. But the matter of the selection of a 
book to serve this purpose had stood in the way. Now that 
he had chosen the Muwatta of Imam Malik on its merits, » 
he hoped that obstacles in the path to the integration of the 


Muslim world would be removed.? 


It is worth mentioning here that the efforts of Shah 


Wali the differences of the four schools of 


Islamic law, were, infact, meant to achieve the int 1 
unity of the Muslim world, It may be remembered that the 


differences were not of the fundamental nature; only details 
were contested. But it is true, at the same time, that this 
contention, basically of academic nature, was highly apt 
to cause political cleavage too. Transoxanian theologians 
who had assailed India in search of employment, were the 
staunch followers of Imam Abu Hanifa. They were too 
orthodox to accept a compromise for their thoughts regarding 
figh. It was but natural that the Indian Islam was influenced 
by them. The influx of the Rohilas into India affected by 
Nadir Shah’s disdain and Ahmad Shah Abdali’s affection 


——ro 





1. Dr. Mazhar Baqa, Usul-e-Figh aur Shah Wali Allah, p.29. 
2. al-Musaffa, Urdu tr., al-Rahim, Hyderabad, Oct. 1963, pp. 22-23. 
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for them during the eighteenth century, further intensified 
the Hanafi attachment of India. Thus an intellectual 
segregation, denoting antagonism, from the rest of the Muslim 
jurisprudential schools, especially the Shafi‘i because of its 
conspicuousness, emerged in India. Shah Wali Allah 
rightly thought that conciliation among these two schools 
could bring about harmony in the world community of the 
Muslims; an idea so fervently preached by Sayyid Jamal-al- 
Din Afghani. and Iqbal, in recent times. 


(v) Ijtihad : A necessity for human society marching 
towards evolution 


The beneficial usage of the theory and practice proffered 
by Shah Wali Allah in figh does not only guarantee an end to 
prejudices, narrow-mindedness, useless controversy and rigid 
conformity, each one an encmy to independent thinking, 
but it also provides a spur to investigation and research. 
A compendium of knowledge like him could have not been 
unaware of this fact. It 1s, therefore, observed that he 
repeatedly stressed the need for ijéthad (independent investi- 
gation and interpretation). His works consistently contain 
vivid references to the necd of iithad. His work on the 
Muwatta of Imam Malik is, to a great extent, an effort to 


open new vistas of ijtihad before a speculative mind. In the 
introduction of the Musaffa, a commentary of the Muwatia, 
he lays a great emphasis on the need of independent intcr- 
pretation.'. In his opinion ilihad is obligatory for the 
ulema of every age, because with the passage of ime human 
life comes across with numerous problems unprecedented in 
History. ‘The state and society naturally require answers 
to them. The previous books on Islamic law are silent 
about them, for, these problems did not exist at the time of 
their composition. The rulings recorded in the books of 
law need new interpretation, because they are tremendously 





|. Urdu tr., al-Rahim, November 1963, p. 40. 
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disputable, hence they cannot satisfy the need of the society 
marching toward evolution. A fresh probe and investiga- 
tion leading to satisfactory interpretation of the Islamic 
commands and the rulings laid down by the doctors of law 
in their books is obligatory for the Muslims. 

The necessity for ijtihad ariscs from the expansion of 
human society and it has been discussed by Shah Wali Allah 
in a number of his books. A substance of his view has been 
given by Allama Iqbal in these words: ‘The prophetic 
method of teaching, according to Shah Wali Ullah 1s that, 
generally speaking, the law revealed by a prophet takes 
especial notice of the habits, ways, and peculiarities of the 
people to whom he is specifically sent. The prophet who 
aims at all-embracing principles, however, can neither 
reveal different principles for different peoples, nor leaves 
them to work out their own rules of conduct. His method is 
to train one particular people, and to use them as a nucleus 
for the building up of a universal Shari‘at. In doing so he 
accentuates the principles underlying the social life of all 
mankind, and applies them to concrete cases in the light of 
the specific habits of the people immediately before him. 
The Shari‘at values (Ahkam) resulting from this application 
(e.g., rules relating to penalties for crimes) are in a sense 
specific to that people ; and since their observance is not an 
end in itself they cannot be strictly enforced in the case of 
future generations’.' 

Apart from discussing the function and scope of ztihad 
he has also laid down rules and principles under the light of 
which a mujlahid (religious scholar making independent 
interpretation) has to proceed. His discussions in his works 
such as Hujjat, Izalah, Insaf, ‘Igqd-al-fid etc. are detailed 
enough to provide the necessary insight and training in 
exercising ijtihad. The people who oppose ijtihad have been 
subjected to strong censure. The attitude of such narrow- 


1, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 171-72. 
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sighted people tremendously annoys him. He encourages 
the adoption of ijtihad by saying that one should not mind 
such ignorant ulema who traverse the path of conformity, 
like a camel driven from the nose string, not knowing to 
where they are driven. ‘Things are different with them. 
They live in a world of their own making, and, hence, are 
incorrigible. The aim of the life of such people is merely 
to indulge in dispute and conflict, or enjoy eating and 
drinking.' 

Ijtthad could not possibly have been exercised until the 
strong hold of rigid conformity was not broken. While he 
pays due respect to the older jurists, he declares in no less 
unambiguous terms that the findings and rulings of them are 
not as sacred as the Divine revelation. The older jurists 
were not infallible either, hence it was not obligatory for the 
Muslims to obey them as is done in the case of an innocent 
prophet& To bring home his point he educes the saying 
of the prophet Muhammad which means that when it is 
said that the Jews and the Christians had made their saints 
their God, it does not mean that they physically prostrated 
themselves before them in worship. Instead it means that 
when their saints declared a thing lawful their followers 
took it as such, and when they declared a thing unlawful 
they believed it to be so. He wanted to conclude from this 
saying that if the Muslims also blindly followed the older 
jurists they would be committing the same blunder as the 
Jews and the Christians.3 


The rulings of the older jurists could be used with 
benefit however. In case the ruling of a school created 
difficulty and could not be applied usefully enough, a ruling 
from another school could be borrowed for application. 
But keeping in view that new problems emerged with the 








1, ‘Introduction’ to Musaffa, op. cit. 
2. Hujjat, vol. 1, pp. 365-66. 
3. Ibid., pp. 364-65, 
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passage of time, and the rulings of the older schools were 
silent about them or differed from one another, sometimes to 
an unpatchable degree, the right of independent judgement 
could not be taken away. To him, therefore, uithad, in 
principle, can not be restricted, nor can it be declared 
as forbidden. But the right of ztihad can not be given to 
every one. It should be exercised only by those ulema who 
are fully conversant with the Islamic sciences. It would 
be wrong to give a fatwa without fully understanding the 
impetus of the matter.’ Those who do not possess the 
requisite qualifications for exercising independent judgement 
the best course for them is to follow one of the schools of 
Sigh which have been recognized by the Muslim world as the 
authentic schools of the Islamic law.? 


fjma or consensus, a source of Islamic law, receives 
due importance as one of the basis for ijtihad. But ‘Shah 
Wali Allah’, explains I. H. Qureshi, ‘pointed out that the 
only corpus of figk on which real consensus could be said to 
exist was what had come to be established by the end of the 
reign of “Umar, the second Caliph. This was done to re- 
move the sanctity that had come to be attached to later 
decisions and rulings. In this manner he widened the 
scope of further iéthad and minimized the importance of the 
differences of opinion in the fields of the details of fiqh’ ® In 
regard to issuing fatwas and exercising the right of ulthad, 
Shah Wali Allah keeps in view the necessity of balanced 
opinion.* ‘God is not unduly harsh or lenient to anyone’. 
It should, therefore, be remembered that in preaching 
religious injunctions or exercising the right of ijtihad the 
imam should be moderate in giving judgements. To prove 
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Ibid., p. 373. 

Ibid., pp. 361-64. 

Ulema in Politics, pp. 120-21. 

Hamat, Urdu tr. by Muhammad Sarwar, Lahore,- 1957, p. 238. 
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his proposition, he educes the Qur’anic verses and the pro- 
phetic sayings meaning that the purpose of religion is to 
facilitate convenience, and not to create ,ardship for the 
people. He says that when the Prophet designated Abu 
Musa Ash‘ari and Mu‘az bin Jabal to discharge state duties 
in Yemen, he advised them that they should be mindful of 
the convenience of the people, and keep them happy and 
united.' To insist upon the observance of matters which 
are not of fundamental bearings is not what Islam intends. 
The practice of the prophets throughout the ages had been 
that they did not dismantle outright the whole of the social 
system of their nations. They paid due regard to the preva- 
lent customs and the sentiments which had come to be 
attached to their national monuments. History is not 
lacking in instances when the reformers and leaders of nation 
dropped an idea, the execution of which was otherwise 
advisable to them, only because they realized that the trans- 
lation of the idea into action would not b welcomed by the 
people. For instance Prophet Muhammad wanted to dis- 
mantle the building of the Ka‘ba, and reconstruct it on the 
foundations laid by Prophet Ibrahim, but he refrained from 
doing so because he knew that the Quraish, who had recently 
been converted to Islam, would not approve a change in its 
building.2 Explaining the views of Shah Wali Allah in this 
regard Jalbani says: ‘In short, it is an admitted fact that the 
prophets do not try abruptly to mould their people to the 
acceptance’ of such reforms which sound strange and alien to 
them. Instead they adopt as far as possible such ways and 
methods for their education and training which are already 
known to them.” 

Allowaiit® and relaxation in the expression of religious 
rulings become all the more essential when we realize that 





1. Hujjat, op. cit., Pp. 239. 
2. Ibid., p. 240. - 
- 3 Shah Wali Allah-Ki Ta‘lim, Hyderabad, 3963, p. 74. 
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human beings vary from one another in intellect and compre- 
hension. Some of them are highly intelligent while others 
are megyocre, and still others are just simpletons. The 
Prophet Ted to address the people according to their intel- 
lects, which had been given to them before the knowledge 
of different sciences came to be evolved. That is why God 
has fixed a direction for Himself, saying that He sits on the 
arsh (an elevated place). The people of knowledge and 
erudition would not really take arsh as a place consisting of 
matter or consider it to be situated in some direction; but 
if a person of common wisdom believes so a not be 
admonished for that. Once the Proph§¢ asked a black 
slave woman if she knew where God was. When in answer 
she pointed towards the sky the Prophtt said, ‘she isa mumtna’.' 
The minor, the insane, the rustic, and the slaves could not be 
expected to know much of religion, hence they deserve gentle 
treatment. If they possess knowledge about their faith 
equal to that of the slave woman mentioned above, it would 
be sufficient for their salvation.* 

The Prope well aware of the fact that too many 
restrictions create too many hardships.* He, therefore, 
spelled out the fundamental principles of Islam, but left the 
subsidiary matters unregulated, and did not lay do Dy) 
detailed provisions. ‘The apparent object of the Prope 
doing so was that details should be left to the discretion of 
the people. Then it should also be know that all the 
deeds and actions performed by the Prophk*Mied not form 
part of the sacred rituals. Some of them just pertained to 
what may be termed as his ‘use and wont’, Shah Wali 
Allah educes a hadis quoted by Zaid bin Sabit, which shows 
that even the companions of the Prophsony d not consider 
all that he did or said to be passable as religious injunctions. 






1. Aujjat., p. 242. 
2. Ibid., p. 252. 
3. ILbid., p. 242. 
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On bein gpked by some men to relate the traditions of the 
Prophb?™id bin Sabit said, ‘I lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Prophet (peace be upon him). Whenever he received 
a revelation (wahi) he sent for me to put it in black and 
white for him. It was his wont that when we talked about 
worldly affairs he also talked about worldly affairs; when we 
discussed the world hereafter, he also discussed the world 
hereafter; and when we talked about foods he also talked 
about foods. Do you want me to relate to you all such 
things from the Prophet (peace be upon him)’ ? (s Av) 

Furthermore, some of the practices of the Prophet were 
applicable only under the specific socio-political conditions 
prevalent during his times. For example, to walk struttingly 
while performing circumambulance round the Ka‘ba was 
ordered only to impress the Quraishites of the pre-conquest 
of Mecca. It is not obligatory for the followers now.’ He 
‘further points out that in the majority of cases the truth 
lies between two extremes of difference of interpretation by 
jurists ; that a broad outlook is preferable for the expression 
of opinion in religious matters; and finally he agrees with 
‘Izz-al-din ‘Abd-al-Salam that a mujtahid should normally 
respect the consensus of other ‘ulema’.? 





Apropos of Shah Wali Allah’s discussion on the right of 
a mujtahid to choose what is convenient to the community 
from the rulings of the doctors of the Islamic law, is his ex- 
position by which he has explained rationally that those 
good natured non-Muslims who have heard nothing about 
Islam, or have heard only a little of it which 1s not enough 
to remove their doubts: and for that reason they neither 
indulge in ignoble thoughts or deeds, nor do they deny or 
testify the existence of God, them God will place in A‘raf 
(the boundary between Paradise and Hell) after their death. 


1. Did. D283: 


2. Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, 
pp. 204-205. 
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‘They will remain there without being punished or rewarded 
until their bestial properties are eliminated by the falling of 
some of the Divine lightening upon them.” Here the 
realism and logic of Shah Wali Allah forcefully comes out. 
He sees no reason why a man be damned in Hell if he had 
had no opportunity of knowing about Islam, the only 
religion through which, according to the Muslims, salvation 
is possible. Another thing which, though he has not men- 
tioned it clearly, yet is inferable from the context of the dis- 
cussion under review, is that, to him, to believe in the apostles 
of God is not an ennai condition for the eternal salvation 
ofa human being. The thing required for salvation is the 
piety of conduct. Yet another point is mentionable: to him 
the good natured non-Muslims referred to above make a 
group with the Muslims possessing the lower stage of intellect 
such as the minor, the slaves, and the rustic. This class 
of human beings, whether Muslims or non-Muslims, will 
make the people of A‘raf. They will receive one and the 
Same treatment before they will be granted salvation. 

Shah Wali Allah’s attitude to other religions is tolerant. 
He enunciated that force could not compel the non-Muslims 
to accept Islam. ‘The sword cannot remove the doubts of 
the people. It is, therefore, always likely that the converts 
will revert to their ancestral faith after some time.’? The 
best thing to do in this respect, therefore, is that the imam, 
using the force of arguments and self-evident propositions, 
should make it clear to the people that other religions are not 
worthy of being followed; and that on the other hand Islam 
offers more socio-religious benefits to its believers.3 


(vi) Shi‘a-Sunni controversy 
Shi‘a-Sunni controversy also engaged Shah Wali Allah’s 
attention to a considerable degree. This sectarian conflict 


1. Hujjat, vol.1, pp. 251-52. 


2. Ibid., p. 258. 
3. Ibid. 
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had indeed played no small part in the political decline of 
Muslim India. Both communities, which formed the power 
behind the throne, were determined to maintain rigidity 
in their religious beliefs. Compromise and conciliation were 
taken as weakness of iman (basic belief) by both sects. 
Physical violences were commonplace. The murder of 
Mirza Mazhar Janjanan, a mystic, poet and scholar, at the 
hands of a Shi‘a fanatic is an instance of the religious anv- 
mosity of these two communities during the eighteenth 
century.' The month of Muharram especially was marked 
with communal riots.? 

The differences between the Shi‘as and Sunnis are rather 
of a fundamental nature, one must admit, and, as the long 
history of their dispute shows, they are not easy to be elimi- 
nated. But at the same time, it has been proved that when- 
ever reason was allowed to work they exhibited a remarkably 
peaceful co-existence. It would have been surprising if 
Shah Wali Allah, an assertive exponent of Muslim unity, 
had not tried to use his intellectual gifts to tap the possibili- 
ties which could at least cool down the tension. To begin 
with he expressed his sense of profound reverence for ‘Alt, 
the fourth Caliph according to the Sunnis. He went to the 
extent of saying that if his own disposition and thought were 
let alone they would accept the excellence of ‘Ali, but the 
Divine expediency willed him to stand for the excellence and 
priority of Shaikhain (Abu Bakr and ‘Umar)3, But he 
maintained that it was just needless and absurd to raise a 
controversy over the excellential and attributive greatness 
of the Sahabah over one another, for every one of them was 
the companion of the Prophet and was in possession of quali- 
ties special to each of them. 


1. The murder took place on Saturday, the 0th of Muharram 1195/ 
6th of January. 1781. Kalimat-e-Tayyibat, p. 96. 

2. Malfucat-e-‘Azizivya, Urdu tr., Karachi, p. 117. 

3. Frvyvuz. p. 65. 
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He saw a great national danger in reviling and accurs- 
ing the companions of the Prophet. He argued that the 
whole of the structure of the Muslims as a nation was intact 
because they had their own history, the fountain-head of 
which flowed from the Traditions transmitted by the com- 
panions of the Prophet. Now if the very fountain-head 1s 
muddled by hurling abuses and rancour at it, the flow of 
traditions will be cut off, ‘and in the discontinuity of the 
tradition lies (the danger of) the crumbling of the national 
edifice’.) His approach to this issue, as of course is his 
wont, was rational. He said that the companions of the 
Prophet were not infallible. As human beings they were 
liable to err. Their personal failings, if any, must not form 
a subject of discussion, What the followers ought to do was 
to give all of them equal respect. However if some of the 
Traditions related by them were given a critical test in order 
to rectify an error or an omission there would be no harm in 
doing so.” 

In giving due respect and reverence to the twelve 
Imams, Shah Wali Allah is not behind any Shi‘a. He says 
that he saw them among the people of the Holy-fold 
(hazirat-al-quds). | He predicts a great danger to one who 
denies or even doubts their spiritual greatness.3 To him the 
station of the twelve imams is that of the quiubs. The 
sayings and deeds of the ‘gutubs though venerable to the 
Muslims, are not equal to the commands of the sharv‘at, 
which are only based on the fundamental principles derived 
from the Qur’an and the hadis. In another place of the 
Tafhimat he says: ‘The Afhl-e-Bait (the people of the house- 
hold of the Prophet) deserve tne EHS good faith as is reposed 
in the companions of the Prophet,’ and the more virtuous of 
them should be given an extra respect, for God has made a 








1. Tafhimat, vol. ii, p. 294. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Jthid., vol. i, p. 142. 
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‘measure’ for every thing. This fagir (Shah Wali Allah 
himself) has learnt that the twelve imams were qutubs and 
that tasawwuf became current after them. But the injunc- 
tions of the shari‘at cannot be extracted from any thing 
besides the Qur’an and the hadis. The sainthood (qutbayyat ) 
of the imams is a matter belonging to the mysteries, and has 
nothing to do with the shari‘at values. We, now-a-days, 
credit their sayings and allusions in relation to their very 
sainthood. As far as the mysterious allusions spoken by 
them are concerned they were (nothing more than) the 
secrets which they made known to some of their sincere 
friends. Then, after some time, a group of the people 
exaggerated in what they said, aad construed their sayings 
with a different interpretation’.' His views about the 
imams contained in the lines given above are almost con- 
clusive, as he is not ready to believe in any other form of 
supernatural phenomenon being attached to them. He is 
strongly opposed to the conception that the zmams were the 
recipient of wahi or Divine revelation. According to him 
the belief in the continuity of wahi essentially leads to the 
denial of the finality of Muhammad’s _ prophethood 
(Khatm-e-nabuwwat). 

According to Shah Wali A} h the Shi‘as do not believe 
in the ‘finality’ of Muhammad’s /prophethood. He formed 
this opinion after making an analytical study of the nature 
of the belief of the Shi‘as in the /mams. Ha hss quest for truth 
about Shi‘ism he turned to the Prophet ina vision. He 
records this vision in these words: “This fagir asked the 
sanctified spirit ofthe Prophet (peace be upon him) as to what 
he said about the Shi‘as i claimed love for the Afl-e-Bazt 
(people of the Prophet's hhousehold) but spoke ill of the 
Sahabahs (companions of the Prophet}? The Prophet 
(peace be upon him) revealed to me through a spiritual talk 
that their religion was false (batil), and the falsehood of their 


1. Tafkimat, vol. ii. pp. 294-295. 
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faith was evident from the word imam. When I recovered 
from that condition I pondered over the word of imam. It 
became known to me that in their terminology an imam 
is an infallible person who ought to be obeyed, as he is 
appointed (by God) for (the guidance of) human beings. 
They (also) suggest that the imam receives secret Divine 
revelation (wahi-e-batini). So in reality they deny the 
‘finality of prophethood’; though by tongue they call 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) the final of the prophets’.’ 

Denial of the concept of the ‘finality of the prophethood’ 
does not however, according to Shah Wali Allah, disqualify 
a Muslim for remaining in the fold of Islam. Despite his 
inference from the Shi‘as belief about the imams that they 
(the Shi‘as) rejected the concept of the ‘finality of the 
prophethood’ he refrained from calling them unbelievers 
(Kafir.) Conditions which made a Muslim liable to be ousted 
from thepale of Islam were to him (1) denial of God and the 
prophet-hood of Muhammad, (2) Worship of the non-God, 
(3) denial of the life after death (ma‘ad), and (4) denial 
of any otheressential of the religion.? 


Denial of any other essential of the religion is, of course, a 
vague term, and much can be included in, as well as exclud- 
ed from the essentials of a religion under this clause; but 
what cannot be disputed as an assured qualification of being 
Muslim, according to Shah Wali Allah, is the condition of 
Qibla (direction of the Ka‘ba). According to this formula 
all those who face towards Ka‘ba during their prayers are 
Muslims, and Shah Wali Allah would not call them kafir.* 


1. Tafhimat, vol. ii, p. 294. 

With a variation of words the same vision is given in al-Intibah, relevant 
text quoted in al-Rahim, Hyderabad, May 1966 pp. 834-35; al-Dur-al- 
Samin fi Mubashshirat-al-Nabi-al-Amim, appendixed to tafhimat, vol. ii, 
Hyderabad, p. 301; and al-Masawwa, vol. ii, p. 10. 

2. Hasan-al-‘Agidah, contained in Tafhimat, vol. 1, p. 202. 

3. Ibid. 4 
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Shah Wali Allah’s time was a perturbed age. It was 
more so because a perverted state of religious-mindedness 
seemed to have ridden the senses of the Muslims. It looked 
as though the suppressed grief caused by the privations and 
disappointments which Muslim India was fated to collect 
in the political arena had found an outlet in the expression of 
religious disputes. What do you think about the Shi‘as 
and what do you think about the Sunnis ? were the questions 
of the day, which had almost assumed priority for solution 
sn academic circles. Shah Walt Allah was, too, sometimes 
confronted with such questions. His son, Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, reports that once a man asked his father about the 
legal position of treating the Shi‘as as kafirs (unbelievers). 
Shah Wali Allah related the wide divergence of opinions 
amongst the Hanafi jurists in this regard. The interviewer 
repeated his question, for he actually wanted to know his 
personal opinion on the subject; but he got the same answer. 
Shah Wali Allah did not express himself in favour of treating 
the Shi‘as as kafir. This annoyed the inquirer and he went 
away, saying that the Shah himself appeared to be a Shi‘a.' 

Apart from expressing his views about the legal and 
religious position cf the Shi‘as, Shah Wali Allah wrote a 
voluminous book entitled Izalat-al-Khifa an Khilafat-al- 
Khulafa. In this book he has presented the Sunni view- 
point regarding the first four caliphs, but it must be said 
that his discussions are well-balanced and non-contentious 
in spirit. He very coolly tries to convince the Shi‘as that 
their misunderstandings about the first three caliphs are not 
justified. Again adopting the same cool and calm method of 
discussion, and educing authentic facts in support of his 
statements, he tries to explain why the Sunni regard for the 
first three caliphs was genuine. 

Regarding the services rendered by Shah Wali Allah 
in this respect Maulana Manazir Ahsin Gilani says: “lo 


1. Maelfuzat-c-“Azizisya, Urdu tr., Karachi, 1960, p. 84. 
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India came the Turani Sunnis, Irani Shi‘as and last of all the 
fanatical Sunni Rohilas, and the mingling of these elements 
created great complications with regard to the Shi‘a-Sunni 
question. Shah Wali Allah rendered a great service in this 
connection also. After great labour and the study of 
thousands and thousands of pages, he gave in Izalat-al-Khifa 
an accurate account of the first four caliphs of Islam in such 
a way that, after the study of the book not only are the 
misunderstandings of the Shi‘as removed but the fanaticism of 
the extremist Sunnis is also reduced. Instead of following a 
path of controversy and strife the Shah Sahib adopts a course 
which has stopped much mischief’. 


(vit) Impact of Waliullahi thought 

Shah Wali Allah’s teachings brought about a far- 
reaching effect on the rigid conformity. A rapid thaw set 
in the rigidity of Hanafis. It was divided as Dr. Mazhar 
Baga has observed, into two groups; (1) the people who 
could not bring themselves to conform to his ideology; they 
remained as they were,? and (2) those who were influenced 
by him. The latter were further divided into two; (a) 
those who remained as Hanafis but accepted the theory of 
the supremacy of the hadis; they are called Deobandis? and 
it is held that the sons of Shah Wali Allah (Shah Abdul ‘Aziz 
and brothers), were the forerunners of this group; and (b) 
those who renounced MHanafism as well as conformity 
(taglid): they are called Ahl-e-Hadis, and Shah Isma‘il 
Shahid, (the martyr) is supposed to be the founder of this 
group‘. 





1. Quoted and translated by Shaikh Muhammad Ikram in History of 
Freedom Movement, vol. i, p. 500. 

2. They are commonly known as the Barelwis. 

3. They are called Deobandi because of their relation with the 
Madrasa of Deoband in India. 

4. Usul-e-Figh aur Shah Wali Allah, p. 54. 
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Shah Wali Allah’s impact on the religious history and 
thought of the sub-continent of Indo-Pakistan can be viewed 
in the claims pronouncing association with him by almost 
every school of thought. Even the Barelwis disdain to be 
remembered as having remained unresponsive to the 
teachings of Shah Wali Allah, as has been supposed just a 
few lines above. Thus the Barelwis, the Deobandis, the 
Ahl-e-Hadis, and the neo-Mu‘tazilites, who form the main 
composites of the Indo-Pakistan Muslim society today, 
notwithstanding that they look askance at one another's 
theory and practice, acknowledge the authority of Shah 
Wali Allah. To command reverence from all the factions, 
contentious to one another otherwise, is indeed a great 
achievement of Shah Wali Allah’s philosophy. But it must 
be said that this unanimous approval for the Shah springs 
from the fact that none of the votaries is consistent in follow- 
ing his thoughts. Each of them finds a special attraction in 
one or the other aspect of his philosophy. In other words 
not the whole but a part of his thoughts, peculiar to each 
one’s needs, is acceptable to them. | 


As it would have been to meet the needs of these four 
subjects of the Indian Islam, Shah Wali Allah’s religious 
philosophy consists of four major composites: (1) spritual- 
ism, (2) conventionalism, (3) traditionalism and (4) ra- 
tionalism. Now spiritualism is of a special interest to the 
Barelwis, conventionalism to the Deodandis, traditionalism to 
the Ahl-e-Hadis, and rationalism to the neo-Mu‘tazilites. 
A brief description of each community versus Shah Walt 
Allah is given as under : 

1. The most salient feature of the Barelwi thought is 
its attachment to and an advocacy of tasawwuf or spiritualism 
which includes their belief that the spirits of the dead saints 
can be invoked for help. Hence a visit to the tombs of pious 
men is a regular feature of their religious life. They believe 
in the healing potency of the Qur’anic verses. Therefore, 
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to them writing and using of amulets is not only lawful but 
advisable also. They hold that the living saints make the 
best mediator between man and God; the best course, there- 
fore, for seeking communication with God is to become the 
disciple of one of them. The saint chosen for this purpose is 
commonly known by the name of pir or murshid or shaikh. 
To them the swearing of spiritual allegiance is obligatory to 
each and every Muslim, man or woman, because the path 
to truth can only be had through their agency. Now Shah 
Wali. Allah was himself a sufi of high order. In tasawwuf 
he was the disciple of his father, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, who 
is said to have travelled many stages of spiritualism. At the 
Hejaz he received the cloak of sufis from Shaikh Abu Tahir, 
his teacher of hades. He initiated disciples in mysticism. 
He wrote amulets for curing diseases and gave them away 
to whosoever needed them.' Spiritual inspiration (wajdan) 
occupies a conspicuous place in his writings, and he feels 
proud of being a sufz. He visited the grave of his father, and 
sat there often in pious meditation. Now all that is said and 
practised by the Barelwis is endorsed, to very great extent, 
by the mystic thought and practice of Shah Wali Allah. 
However a ringing note of disapproval for invoking the 
dead saints for help is heard when he says in unambiguous 
words ‘whosoever visits Ajmer or the tomb of Salar Mas‘ud, 
and invokes help for the attainment of his needs, commits 
a sin greater than a murder or an act of fornication’?. This 
opinion of Shah Wali Allah regarding visits to the tombs of 
the saints for invoking help, can really be embarrassing to 
the Barelwis, but it is alleged that an investigation into the 
works of the Shah has revealed that the lines quoted above 
are spurious and have been appended to his book, 
Tafhimat by some opponent of the Barelwi thought after his 





1. Letter of Shah Wali Allah, in al-Rahim, Hyderabad, May 1965, 
p. 68. 


2. Faflimat, vol. ii, p. 49, 
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death.! This shows that Shah Wali Allah still holds good 
to the Barelwis. 


2. The Deobandis are in the fore-front in acclaiming 
Shah Wali Allah as their guide. They maintain that as the 
school of Deoband was founded by men who graduated 
from the seminary of Shah Wali Allah’s descendants, they 
are the real heirs of the Waliullahi thought and movement. 
The Deobandi school inclines heavily towards the Hanaft 
school of Islamic law, a common point between the Barelwis 
and the Deobandis. But the tasawwuf of Shah Wali Allah 
is not, as in the case of the Barelwis, the pre-determining 
factor of their appreciation for his philosophy. It is rather 
his philosophy of figh that has basically attracted them to him. 
Shah Wali Allah was sagacious enough to recognize the 
Hanafi figh in Indo-Pakistan and Transoxania because it was 
followed by the majority of the population of these lands.? 
But, as has been discussed earlier he was not in favour of 
accepting the rulings of any jurist until they were presented 
on to the hadis and found valid. Deobandis find an increased 
interest in this counsel of his which provides them with an 
opportunity to exercise their preference for staying suspended 
between tradition and convention. 


3. Next come the AAl-e-Hadis. They acclaim Shah Wali 
Allah as one of the founders of their school in India. The 
factors which inspire them to own him for themselves are to 
be found in his thoughts on the supremacy of the hadis to 
figh. As the name of their community is indicative, they 
renounce conformity in any garb. Nothing but a Aadis is 





1. ‘Introduction’ to the Urdu tr. of the Anfas (Lahore, 1394 A. H.) 
by Sayyid Muhammad Faruq-al-Qadiri, pp. 28-29; Hakim Muhammad 
Musa, ‘preface’ to Urdu tr. of Altaf-al-Quds, Lahore, 1975, p. 7; For a 
relevant discussion, see Jbid., pp. 4-14. 

2. Insaf., Pp. 22. 


3. Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 279-89. 
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an authority to them after the Qur’an. They maintain a 
strict segregation from the concomitants of tasawwuf, such as 
visits to the graves of the saints, invoking their intercession 
for the redemption of sins, or supplicating them for help in 
worldly affairs, and believing in saints and firs as the inter- 
mediate agency between God and man. They turn to 
Shah Wali Allah, for they find that his instinct feels repulsion 
from conformity.'_ He disapproves supplication at the 
graves of the saints, and he stands firmly for the cause of the 
hadis. Here too, in the case of the Afl-e-Hadis we see that 
only one aspect of Waliullahi movement proves fascinating 
to them; and that is his traditionalism. 

4. Neo-Muttazilites turn to Shah Wali Allah for his 
realism that runs throughout his thoughts. Shah Wali Allah 
believes in the truths of Islam in the light of reason. Com- 
mands of Islam have social values. They are not the orders 
of a tyrant who wants to test the obedience of his subjects. 
‘For him “reason and argument” had perhaps a more 
fundamentalist significance, but they inspired the formula 
of neo-Mu‘tazilite modernism of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
who had received his early education-in the seminary of 
Wali-Ullah’s successors in Delhi, of Shibli’s scholasticism and 
of “religious reconstruction” in the thought of Iqbal. In his 
exegesis of the Qur’an, which raised such-a-storm of contro- 
versy, Sayyid Ahmad Khan leans heavily on the work of 
this eighteenth-century theologian’.? 

Related to rationalism is the feature of Waliullahi 
philosophy which seeks to ascribe material causes to miracles. 
It opened new vistas of thinking before the future commen- 
tators of the Qur’an. In his book the Tawil-al-Ahadis Shah 
Wali Allah maintains that miracles are infact ordinary 
incidents, but they look unusual happenings because their 


1. Fuyyuz, p. 65. 
2. Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, 
p. 205. ae 
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causes are either obscure or rare or unfamiliar to the com- 
mon man.' Finding a material cause for every wonder and 
remarkable incident is such an essential feature of his realism 
that he continues with this exercise even though sometimes 
the cause supposed for a miracle becomes itself a supernatural 
phenomenon. For example he says that the opening of the 
passage through the Nile through which Moses passed with 
safety was caused by a strong wind? In another place he 
says that the bodily change of the Israelis, who violated the 
Divine injunctions of Sabbath, into monkeys, was_ brought 
about by some noxious fish that they had eaten.? Whether 
a strong wind can cause a passage in a river and the eating 
of putrid fish can turn a man into a monkey or not, does not 
effect our. thesis. What 1s discernible here is that, Shah 
Wali Allah has much to offer to the neo-Mu‘'tazilites. They 
have indeed made improvement on the basis provided by 
him. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s commentary of the Qur’an 
affords a remarkable study of Waliullahi influence on this 
school of thought. Again the religious writings of our worthy 
contemporary, Mr. Ghulam Ahmad Parvez, bear ample 
evidence that the author has drunk deep at the fountain of 
Waliullahi rationalism. 

Shah Wali Allah’s encyclopaedic conception of know- 
ledge has, however, made him a disputable figure. Almost 
all the religious groups in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
vie with one another in establishing that theirs is the view- 
point which represents the Waliullahi philosophy; or more 
correctly the Waliullahi philosophy represents their parti- 
cular view point.4: But as has been said above none of them 
can really claim that it has implemented in its system of 
thought the Waliullahi philosophy in spirit and letter as a 





Tawil-al-Ahadis, pp. 91-101. 

Ihid., p. 47. 

Ihid., p. 63. | a 
Dr. Mazhar Baga, Usul-e-Figh aur Shah Wali Allah, pp. 34-47. 
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whole. Their claims are true in terms of partial implemen- 
tation. 


(vit) Waliullahi movement versus its contemporary 
non-Indian counterparts : Wahhabi, Babi and 
Zaidi movements 


The eighteenth century of India was an age of socio- 
political disorder. The same was true in the case of other 
Muslim countries. Restlessness in all waiks of life was ripe 
enough to give rise to reformatory movements. It is 
observed that round about the birth of the Waliullahi 
movement in India the other parts of the Muslim world 
also witnessed the rise and spread of movements aiming at 
socio-political reforms. A study of the trends of religious and 
socio-political histories of the present Muslim countries 
reveals to a great degree the impact of these movements. 
The most famous of them were, (1) the Wahhabi Movement 
in Arabia, (2) the Babi in Persia and (3) the Zaidi in Yemen. 
While the Babi and the Zaidi movements are quite distin- 
guishable from the Waliullahi movement, the Wahhabi 
movement, initiated by Muhammad bin ‘Abd-al-Wahhab 
of Najad in Arabia, bears a great resemblance to it: but to 
maintain that the Waliullahi movement was of the Wahhabi 
origin does not stand the test of a comparative study of the 
two. In this regard Maulana ‘Ubaid Allah Sindhi’s dis- 
cussion is worthy of note. He says: ‘It must be kept in 
view in this regard that all the Islamic movements, which 
rose outside India during the times of Imam Wali Allah and 
Imam ‘Abdul ‘Aziz for instance the Babi in Iran, the Wahhabi 
in Najad and the Zaidi in Yemen, had programmes peculiar 
to each of them. The Indian movement initiated by the 
Waliullahi group was not common to any of them, either 
in theory or practice. Resemblance between the Waliullahi 
and the Babi Movements cannot even be imagined, because 
the Babi movement was initiated by the Irani Shi‘as, while, 
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one of the fundamental aims of the Waliullahai Movement 
was to save high and low from the errors of the Shi‘a com- 
munity. But of course, the Waliullahi Movement bears a 
resemblance to the Arab movement of Najad in certain 
points. That is why the superficial observers take the two 
as one’.! Points of resemblance between the two move- 
ments, under review, are as follows: 

1. Both emphasize on tauhid (unity of God). 

9. Both hold Ibn-e-Taimiyya in great respect. 

9. Both of them are more or less contemporary. 

However the points of difference between them are of 
nolessimportance. For instance, Shah Wali Allah’s realism 
and philosophy are concentrated upon the ontological 
monism (wahdat-al-wujud). He also maintained that the 
theory of phenomenalogical monism of Mujaddid-e-Alaf 
Sani was not in reality different from ontological monism. 
On the other hand Ibn Taimiyya, who dominates the thoughts 
of the Wahhabi Movement, strongly opposed the concept 
of ontological monism. In other words the Waliullahi 
movement accepts the institution of sufism, but the other 
has no faith init. Shah Wali Allah, as would be seen from 
his views on figh, does not totally deny the necessity and 
usefulness of the conventional schools of Islamic jurispru- 
dence, while Shaikh Muhammad bin ‘Abd-al-Wahhab 
exclusively stands for hadis as the source of Islamic law. 

Analysing the differences between these movements 
Shaikh Muhammad Ikram says “Many of the reforms which 
Shah Waliullah and his successors advocated in the social 
sphere were these which are usually associated with the 
Wahhabi reformers. Shah Waliullah’s grandson, Shah 
Ismail, and few of his companions became conversant, 
during their pilgrimage, with the measures taken by the 
Wahhabis during their first occupation of the Hijaz and 
adopted some of their usages. Shah Waliullah was himself 


1. Shah Wali Allah aur un ki Siyasi Tehrik, pp. 77-78. 
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a keen student of Ibn Taimiyah, held in great reverence by 
the Wahhabis, and as he was a student in Medina at about 
the same time when the founder of the Wahhabi movement 
was there, both were presumably subjected to similar 
influences and some of their teachings may have been com- 
mon. The movement initiated by Shah Waliullah and 
carried on by his sons and grandsons had a few features 
common with the Wahhabi movement, but the view made 
current by Hunter in Our Indian Musalmans, that the Indian 
reform movement was of Wahhabi origin is __ basically 
incorrect, Its programme and principles were all laid down 
in Shah Waliullah’s writings before any trace of a Wahhabi 
connection was visible and Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and 
Shah Ismail Shahid had been vigorously preaching the 
programme of social reform before they went to the Hijaz. 
Besides, Shah Waliullah’s movement was different in many 
fundamentals from its Arab counterpart. Its abhorrence of 
extremism, its humanism in matters of law and jurisprudence, 
its conformity with the traditional view-point, except when it 
was blatantly un-Islamic or harmful, make it basically differ- 
ent from the rigid puritanism of the desert of Central Asia’.' 

The Waliullahi movement is also different from the 
Zaidi movement initiated by Shukant in Yemen. Though 
according to Maulana ‘Ubaid Allah Sindhi, ‘Some of the 
followers of the Waliullahi movement uphold Imam Shukani 
as one of the collaborators of the theory and practice of the 
Waliullahi movement, yet the knowers of reality understand 
that Shukani is Zaidi (Shi‘a) and in spite of his agreement 
in a few points with the Hanafites, his opinion regarding 
the validity of the consensus is not clear. If the book of 
Shukani Jrshad-al-Fahhul is studied side by side with the 
booklet Asul-e-Figh of Maulana Isma‘il Shahid, the difference 
between the two movements becomes clear’.? 


| l. History of Freedom Movement, vol. i, p. 509. 
2. Shah Wali Allah aur un ki Sivasi Tahrik, pp. 80-81. 
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According to Shah Wali Allah religion and politics are 
not separable. As a scholar of Islamic sciences he conceived 
religion as a way of life, and in his Hujjat-Allah-al-Bahgha 
he has successfully strived to present Islam as a code of 
human life, spiritual as well as temporal. Matter and spirit 
do not make any contrast in his system of thought. hilafat 
relates to both of these aspects, and as man is the khalifa of 
God on this planet he is duty-bound to carry out the demands 
of khilafat. Khilafat has two aspects: zahii and batint or 
external and internal. The external relates to the temporal 
and the internal to the spiritual aspect of life. The Ahalifa as 
the head of the Muslim state, in true sense, is the man who 
embodies in his personality the virtues of Khilafat as a whole.’ 

Shah Wali Allah lived in an age when feudalism, though 
on the decline, still held good, and monarchical government 
was recognized as the only form of lawful political, authority. 
The concept of democracy as known to the modern mind 
had not yet been popularized either in Europe or in Asia. 
The Industrial Revolution culminating in the shape of 
French Revolution which shook the thrones of the kings 
and loosened the bonds of loyalty to the feudal lords was yet 
to be matured. The world had yet to witness the first 
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1. Tafhiniat, vol. i, pp. 8-9. 
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republic of the present age emerging in America: Asia had 
not yet moved, Right upto the year of 1857 the concept of 
independence with the Indian people had been the strength- 
ening or the revival of monarchy.' Academic discussions 
relating to politics revolved round the king who was thought 
the source of power. Shah Wali Allah too uses the word 
‘king’ or Khalifa in his expositions on politics, but the 
standard of a government that he speculates to be achieved 
by the ruler is that of the Khilafat-e-Rashidah. The system 
of electing a king does not really mean much to him, what 
matters supreme is the integrity of character and dynamism 
of his personality. The ruler, therefore, must possess the 
following qualities of mind and body :— 

1. He should be a Muslim by faith. 

2. Must be a male. 

3- Must possess amicable habits or the civic life of 
land will be ruined. 
Should be brave and gallant. 
Should be forebearing. 
Must be sagacious.4 
He should wear the dress of the liking of the people, 
and speak the language of the people of the land. 

The right of forming the cabinet rests with the king, 
for he is responsible to run the machinery of the government. 


1. Even a noble with rebellious designs for a throne could not take 
arms against the king without raising a prince from the royal family as a 
rival to the throne. Sayyid Abdullah Khan of Barah had to raise a pupit 
king, Ibrahim, from the progeny of Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir to the throne of 
Delhi in order to levy troops against Muhammad Shah Rangila who had 
treacherously arranged the murder of his brother, Hussain ‘Ali Khan. 
Tabataba’i, Siyar-al-Mutakhirin, Urdu te. by Younas Ahmar, Karachi, 
1968, p. 150. 

2. Hujjat, vol. ii, p. 428. 


TOs 


3. Ibid., vol. i, p. 92. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid.,p. 93. 
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However he should be very careful in selecting the members 
of his cabinet. Only efficient and honest ministers should 
be taken.’ A leader or the king is allowed to draw salary 
from the public exchequer, and so are the ministers. ‘The 
salaries of the governmental officials and the ministerial 
staff should be handsome so that they should not indulge in 
bribery and corruption.? 


The head of the Muslim state can be chosen through Ce 

one of the following four ways:— 

1. The grandees of the state such as the ulema, the 
nobles (ra’usa) and the generals of the forces may 
join heads and choose a khalifa for themselves as 
was done with regard to the election of Abu Bakr, 
the first Caliph. 


2. The dying caliph may nominate his successor as 
was done in the case of ‘Umar Farugq, the second 
caliph. 


9. A general consensus of opinion might be felt in- 
clining in favour of a particular person as was scen 
‘n the case of ‘Usman and ‘Ali, the third and the 
fourth caliphs. 

4. Ifa person who possesses the necessary qualifications 
of a khalifa captures the throne for himself by 
force he will be recognized as the lawful head of the 
state. The incidence of the khilafat of various 
dynasties that succeeded after the Khilafat-e- 
Rashidah can be quoted in this regard. 

Thus according to Shah Wali Allah restricted franchise, 
nomination, general consensus or a military coup can law- 
fully decide the incidence of the election of the head of state. 
Once a leader is raised to the seat of governance or he him- 
self establishes his authority in the country, it will be unlaw- 





}. Jbid., p. 92. 
2. Ibid., vol. ii, p. 430. 
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ful to revolt against him. But if he deviates from the consti- 
tution of the state or fails to maintain peace and order in 
the land or apostatizes from Islam, the ideology of the state, 
war against him becomes not only lawful] but necessary also, 
for his authority was accepted only in view that he would 
fulhl the demands of religion and state." 

Shah Wali Allah’s Hikmat-e-‘Amali (practical science) of 
which almost all the social sciences including politics and 
economics, are a part, contains a sufficiently detailed account 
of the essentials responsible for the harmonious growth and 
development of the political institutions, and the causes 
which ultimately lead to the disintegration of a state. His 
incisive analysis of the subject can do credit to the political 
philosophy of any welfare state, and ‘many an essential | 
element in the growth of progressive political thought in the 
sub-continent can be traced back to him’.2 From the 
study of his works, such as Badur-al-Bazighah and Hujjat, it is 
established that though living in the age of monarchical 
governments he had no faith in monarchies. To him the 
empires of the Sassanids of Persia and the Romans of seventh ' 
century A. D. were analogous to the Mughal empire of his 
days in corruption and social ailments. While describing 
the socio-political evils that had crept into the body politics 
of those ancient empires he remarks ‘in the presence of all 
that you see in the lives of the kings of your times there 
remains no need of telling the stories of yore’.® 

He further says that when the societies of the Sassanids 
and the Romans became replete with social injustice and ”’ 
economic disequilibrium the Will of God desired that the 


———— Ew 


1, Jbid., p. 428. Rising against an elected ruler is not perhaps so 
impossible a task but Shah Wali Allah does not explain how a people can 
possibly take arms against a despot who has ge grabbed power by 
force. 
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socio-political system prevalent in those lands should be 
annihilated. He, therefore, deputed the blessed Prophet 
with a command to wage war and introduce the true form 
of social order." 


His views on the importance of economic equilibrium in 
a welfare state are really commendable.? A substance of 
his thoughts in this regard is given in the following lines.* 


“As regards economic activity or the employment of 
capital for the production of wealth Imam Wali Ullah’s view 
is that the principles that ought to govern the employment 
of economic resources for the production of more wealth, is 
that only well earned wealth should be utilized and aug- 
mented in a legitimate manner such as by the increase in 
live stock, the development of the means of irrigation, and 
the stepping up of agricultural production by improved 
methods of cultivation. But the essential condition of the 
development of economic resources and the improvement 
of the means of progress by mutual co-operation is that they 
should not cause hardship or economic distress to any class 
of people or result in injustice in the social order. In dealing 
with the question of private ownership of property he 
observes: ‘Undoubtedly all property belongs to the Almighty 
Allah. In reality it is not the right or privilege of any one. 
Allah has permitted the use of land and its produce for the 
benefit of mankind but the people have become greedy and 
acquisitive. The practice or usage had led to the rule that 
whoever obtains possession of the land first should be per- 
mitted to continue its possession provided it does not cause 
harm to any one else. Therefore, uncultivated land which 


ee 





1. Jbid., p. 227. 

2. For the relevant text see Hujjat, vol. i, pp. 90-92, 224-226; vol. ii, 
pp. 310-316. 

3. Translation by Fazle Hameed, ‘Shah Wali Allah as a Modern 
Thinker’ reprinted from Al-Hikma, Hyderabad, 2nd issue, 1965-66, 


pp. 10, 134 
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is not situated in the town or in its suburbs should remain 
with the person who first brought it under cultivation pro- 
vided it means no undue loss to any one, and the injunction 
(of the shariat) is that he should not be deprived of it. All 
land is in reality, analogous to a mosque or an inn (sarat) 
which are free to all those who come there, and so all have 
equal share in their benefit. Whoever comes first into 
possession of a land it belongs to him; Possession of person 
over a land only means that he has prior or superior right 
as compared with others to get the benefit out of it. Un- 
doubtedly, the mines which are situated on the earth in such 
a manner that they do not require much labour and effort 
for their exploitation, should not be given as a monopoly to 
any person as it is opposed to the common interests of the 
Musalmans and causes hardship and inconvenience to them.” 


— About the relations between the capitalists and_the 
labourers he observes: “If there is not co-operation between 
the capitalists and the labourers in increasing wealth or such 
co-operation has been obtained by compulsion, the dealing 
is not desirable and proper because being opposed to the 
principle of social justice, it must be regarded as wrong and 
sinful’. 

The Imam is of the opinion that the common good of 
all should have preference over the particular good of a 
few: that individual ownership is right and proper only to 
the extent that it is not opposed to community interests; 
that where there is a conflict between the interests of the 
individual and those of the community, the community 
interests should take precedence. 

The causes that lead to the social disruption and conse- 
quent disintegration of the state’ are summarised as below:— 


(a) Religious schism or sectarian strife; 
(b) Secret intrigues and machination for power; 


1. Hujjat, op. cit. 
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The bad characters get the upper hand in the social 
system and for this reason adultry, abduction, 
enticing of married women and theft become 
prevalent; | 

Increase in murders and loot; 

The prevalence of immortality and bad habits such 
as womanizing and homostxuality, which are 
inconsistent with human nature, and drinking of 
wine; | 
Injurious dealings such as gambling, usury and 
bribery, adultration of foodstuffs, costteesile and 
fraudulent commercial dealings; 

The practice of instituting or bringing of doubtful, 
concocted or false cases; and the committing of 
forgery; 

Reversion to primitive ways of life, leaving the town 
to live outside the town or to go to another town; 
Sometimes the people leave the basic professions on 
which the economic system of mankind depends 
such as agriculture, trade, handicrafts and skills, 
and adopt such profession as are concerned with 
the production of luxury goods or catering to 
useless pleasures and entertainments such as the 
preparation of exquisite silk dresses, artistic vessels | 
of silver and gold etc. and there is too much indul- 
gence in fine arts and in the graces of fine speech. 


Other important causcs enumerated by Shah Wali 
Allaht which weaken and consequently ruin a state are:— 


(1) Most people without doing any useful service to the 


town try to get money from the public funds: for 
instance they sometimes get an estate or a stipend 
for military service, sometimes on account of their 
higher position in scholarship, sometimes on ac- 


—— 


Hujjat, op. cit. 
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count of their piety; and at ohter times because of 
their being poets. 

(2) Some officials do not discharge their duties and 
receive pay by way of a sinecure. When the num- 
ber of such people in a social system increases they 

d become for one another cause for hardship, vexa- 
Vo chen tion and trouble. 

(3) Excessive or high taxation on cultivators, traders 
and artisans is imposed and it is severely realized. 
The result is that the poor persons are gradually 
ruined while those who are comparatively well-off 
and well-placed become wilful and arrogant.c— 
The public welfare and the betterment of civic life 
depends upon the taxes being light and the 
employees in the police and the army being strictly 
according to the needs. The men of our time 
should well-understand this fine point. Luxury, 
indulgence in pleasure and indifference to the life 
after death were the causes of the decline and 
downfall of the Romans and the Iranis. The 
resultant economic distress means that except 
paying the taxes and feeding their children the 
people cannot do any other work, to say nothing 
of thinking about a spiritual bliss and salvation in 
the hereafter. Gradually they lose the very 
capacity to think about these matters and occasion- 
ally it so happens that in the whole country there 
is not a single person who looks beyond the means 
of material gain and personal advancement, or 
makes any movement according to the principles 
of spiritual life. 

Shah Wali Allah believes in the ever-expanding nature 
of human society, which as such, is faced with unprecedented 
problems of various nature and dimension. He, therefore, 
enunciates in no uncertain terms that in order to find solu- 
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tion to such problems the usage of ijtihad should be and 
would be made as conveniently as is permitted by the 
Qur'an and the hadis which provide the fundamentals to the 
constitution of an Islamic state. In doing so the Jmam or 
the leader of the society will essentially seek reference from 
the Khilafat-e-Rashidah. However in view of the dynamic 
character of human society he ‘wanted the spirit of 
Khilafat-e-Rashidah, to be imbibed in toto but to be applied 
according to the needs of the time.’ Allama Muhammad Iqbal 
gives the substance of Shah Wali Allah's political views in 
this regard in these words: “The prophetic method of 
teaching, according to Shah Waliullah, is that, generally 
speaking, the law revealed by a prophet takes especial notice 
of the habits, ways, and peculiarities of the people to whom 
he is specially sent. The prophet who aims at all-embracing 
principles, however, can neither reveal different principles 
for different peoples, nor leaves them to work out their own 
rules of conduct. His method is to train one particular 
people, and to use them as a nucleus for the building up of a 
universal Shari‘at. In doing so he accentuates the princi- 
ples underlying the social life of all mankind, and applies 
them to concrete cases in the light of the specific habits 
of the people immediately before him. The Shari‘atvalues 
(Ahkam) resulting from this application (e.g., rules relating 
to penalties for crimes) are in a sense specific to that people; 
and since their observance is not an end in itself they cannot 
be strictly enforced in the case of future generations’ .® 

The state shall admit no disruptionists. Those who 
fall out with the ideology of the state are kafirs. They will 
not be entrusted with government jobs. They will be given 
rough and arduous jobs like those of cutting of crops and 
tilling of land as are given to a beast of plough and burden. 


-_-_~s» 


1. The History of Freedom Movement, vol. i, p. 536. 


2 §.M.Ikramin The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 
pp. 171-172. 
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They will not be allowed to perform their religious rites 
either. Furthermore they will be made to pay jizyah in all 
humiliation.!. The humiliation that the Jmam or the leader 
is to inflict upon the unbelievers, is, however, not an end in 
itself. The real object is to make them surrender. It is to 
be remembered that Islamic polity is not to be preached with 
a sword in hand: force and compulsion cannot remove the 
doubts of heart; and it is always feared that such converts 
will revert to their ancestral faith as soon as an opportunity 
is afforded to them.? 

To sum up what has been said above so far, Shah Wali 
Allah’s concept of state is totalitarian in as much as it does 
not permit rival loyalties. However it essentially stipulates 
an all-embracing well-being for the society. As man is a 
harmonious compound of spirit and matter the state is to 
provide facilities for the free nourishment of both of them. 
The state shall provide its subjects with equal opportunities 
of benefit from its resources; however, those who do not 
believe in the ideology of state will not be treated at par with 
its believers. In view of the dynamic nature of the human 
society ¢tihad will be practised bracketed, of course, within 
the constitution which must not be tampered with by worldly 
wisdom. 


1. Hujjat, vol. i, p. 257. 
2. Ibid., p. 258. 
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(i) Personal and family aptitude 

Essentially a theologian and a reformer Shah Wali 
Allah could not remain nonchalant to the politics of his 
times. He seems to have been profoundly moved by the 
moral and intellectual deterioration of the Indian Muslims 
which ultimately brought about the collapse of their political 
power and caused socio-economic debasement. ‘To cause an __ 
intellectual revolution. he devoted pages of his works towards 
suggesting to_his. community.a return to the glorious days 
of the Khulafa-e-Rashidin, and to save their political power 
from total annihilation he spared time to give thought and 
effort to arrest the decline of the Mughal empire. His 
‘concern to prevent the decay of the Mughal empire should 
not be taken as his belief in the institution of monarchy or 
his advocacy for the right of rulership of the progeny of 
Babur. ‘He’, as Professor Sh. Abdur Rashid has rightly 
observed, ‘had no hope of the revival of the Mughal imperial- 
‘sm. He neither liked it nor desired it. He simply wanted 
to arrest its decay till a better substitute could be found 
for it." 

In his political thinking the saint-scholar was a realist. 





1. ‘Muslim National Movement in Subcontinent, first phase; thought 
of Shah Waliullah’, Dawn, Karachi, March 23, 1976. 
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According to him the state of political well-being of a country 
could only be attained when ethics, politics and economics 
stood in complete intimacy with one another. Similarly 
political decay could not happen only because the govern- 
ment erred. He rather held each section—nay each indi- 
vidual of the society—responsible for it. In his Tafhimat 
are found lengthy addresses made to the people representing 
almost each and every section of his community.’ In these 
addresses he is critical of their errors and blames them for 
gross negligence of their respective duties enjoined on them 
by ethics and the law of the land. 

Shah Wali Allah’s interest in the socio-political affairs 
of his country was the result of his own aptitude as well as the 
influence of his family surroundings. He had studied the 
history of human society with special reference to the history 
of the Muslim world. Badur-al-Bazighah, Huat-Allah-al- 
Balighah, and especially Izalat-al-Khafa were the outcome of 
his life-long studies of the socio-political history of the 
Muslims. His study of man and matter was not limited to 
the confines of India. He had had an opportunity of travel- 
ling abroad. During his visit to Arabia he studied the socio- 
political conditions of the land. He had met people from 
the other parts of the Muslim world, and discussed the 
affairs of their countries. Referring to his experience of the 
socio-political conditions of the Muslim world he writes: 
‘The affairs of the people of India are not hidden to me, for 
this country is my birth place and my abode. I have also 
heard about the affairs of the people of other Muslim 
countries from trustworthy men’.? 

Shah Wali Allah belonged to a family that had a close 
knowledge of political affairs of the country. His great 
grand-father, Shaikh Mu‘azzam was a mansabdar at the 
Mughal court, and held a jagir at Shikohpur. His grand- 


1. Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 282-88. 
2. Abu-al-Khair Mohammad bin Ahmad, Kalimat-e-Tayyibat, p. 63. 
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father, Shaikh Wajih-al-Din, had a respectable appointment 
in the army of Shah Jahan. Hesided with Prince Aurangzeb 
in the war of succession fought among the sons of Shah Jahan. 
Even after his retirement he spent an active Jife taking part 
in the political affairs of the country. He followed 
Aurangzeb to the Deccan where the Emperor had gone to 
encounter the Marathas, but on his way he was killed by a 
gang of high-way men. Shah Wali Allah’s father, Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rahim, had served the Mughal court for a short 
time in connection with the compilation of the Fatawa-e- 
‘Alamgiri. ‘Though he dissociated himself from the court; 
yet it is reported that he had a great insight into the political 
developments and trends of the country. Some of his politi- 
cal predictions recorded by Shah Wali Allah bear ample 
testimony to this effect.'. Shah Wali Allah’s uncle, Shaikh 
Abu-al-Riza Muhammad, extended moral support to 
Aurangzeb in his campaign against the Satnamis in 1672 
&.D2 

Shah Wali Allah’s knowledge of socio-political condi- 
tions of India, and his family background of long political 
experience could not fail him react to the rapid changes that 
were taking place on the political map of the country. The 
magnificent structure of the Mughal Empire was crumbling 
like a house of cards before him. He was seventeen when 
he succeeded his father in the seat of learning at Rahimiyya 
. College. In the same year (1719) Farrukh Siyar was killed 
and Muhammad Shaki ascended the throne of Delhi. At 
the fall of the once mighty Sayyid brothers the disintegration 
of the Mughal kingdom was accelerated. Deccan, Oudh, 
and Bengal became independent though nominally they 
were still provinces of the Delhi empire. ‘The throne became 
a toy in the hands of the all-powerful nobles who, being 
victims of self-aggrandisement, cared little for the collective 
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1. Anfas, p. 63. 
2. Ibid., p. 90, 
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interest of the community. At the moral sterility of the 
throne, and the power behind the throne, the rival forces of 
Muslim India, such as the Jats, the Marathas, and the Sikhs, 
which lay submerged under the powerful Mughals, emerged 
to the surface, and began to assert their presence by ram- 
paging and looting in the Mughal territories. Life in Delhi 
was subjected to terror, but the Mughal government was too 
helpless to do anything against it.' 

It was under these disturbing conditions that Shah 
Wali Allah decided that he had a mission to bring about 
changes in the socio-political set up. The idea of reform 
pre-occupied his conscience to such an extent that even his 
dreams were riddled with questions and answers regarding 
the political situation of the country. The first of the series 
of such visions was seen by him on 5 May 1731 while he was 
at Mecca.2 This vision was a turning point in his life 
‘because, henceafter he began to believe that he was destined 
to bring about a new order.’3 He was inspired with the 
conviction that God had made him the spokesman (natiq), 
the guide (hadi), the philosopher (hakim), and the ‘pivot of his 
age’ (ga’im-al-zaman). Aided and strengthened with this 
conviction he believed that it was his duty to remove the 
abuses of his time. 

Shah Wali Allah’s efforts to save the Muslim political 
power in India from total extirpation were limited to the 
letters which he wrote to the Mughal bureaucracy and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the most powerful ruler of the region 
at that time. These letters were not a unilateral communi- 
cation between the sender and the addressees. A study of 
the letters discloses that the addressees, excepting Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, used to refer their political problems to Shah 
Wali Allah, and seek his advice for their solution. 


1. Siyasi Maktubat, p. 89. 
2. Fuyuz, pp. 89-90. 
3. K.A. N'zami, in History of the Freedom Movement, vol. i, p. 518. 
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(ii) Letters to kings and nobles : Epistles or political 
correspondence ? 


It would not be correct to say that these letters of Shah 
Wali Allah are nothing but the epistles of a saint despatched 
to the rulers and dignitaries of a state just to acquit himself 
from the duty of preaching enjoined by Islam on its followers. 
There are a number of internal evidences which reveal that 
the letters are essentially of a political nature and not an 
attempt merely to fulfil the demands of ‘there is nothing 
upon us but to preach openly’,' a sentence usually written 
at the end of an epistle addressed to a ruler by a Muslim 
saint or a scholar of the medieval ages. A discussion to show 
that these letters were the result of Shah Wali Allah’s political 
consciousness will perhaps not be without interest to the 
readers. 


I. It has just been said above that the letters are not a 
unilateral correspondence. Most of them bear testimony 
that they were despatched in answer to a query or a consul- 
tation made in writing by some of his addressees in matters 
regarding their day to day political difficulties? It does 
not mean that each and every letter was written to answer 
a question or a consultation. Some of them were written 
by him for getting information about the development and 
progress of the military moves on the war fronts, or for 
exhorting his addressees to carry out his instructions which 
he might have given in some of his previous letters. For 
example, he asks Najib-al-Daulah,? and Taj Muhammad 
Khan Baluch* to keep him informed about the progress of 
their military actions and make sure that nothing less than a 
complete surrender of the Jats is accepted. 


Wa ma ‘alaina illa-al-balagh-al-mubin. 
See Sivasi Maktubat, pp. 66, 83, 87, 88. 
Ibid., pp. 63, 66. 

Ibid., p. 86. 
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If. It is apparent from the contents of the letters that 
the element of preaching mere maxims in them 1s very scarce. 
On the contrary the writer makes solid proposals for the 
success of his addressecs’ programmes. Like an experienced 
commander he even suggests a time which he thinks proper 
and suitable for a move.' He tells his addressees whether 
the enemy may be encountered on this side or the other side 
of river.2, He suggests them which party or person should 
be allied with.? Sometimes he differs with them but to keep 
up their spirits he says encouraging things to them; and to 
create self-confidence in them he very generously acknow- 
ledges their merits.4 He himself gathers, through his own 
sources, information regarding the strength ofthe enemy and 
then passes it on to them. At times he seems to be dictating 
terms of peace and war for the enemy. During a period 
of hostilities only a man possessing a close knowledge of 
developments on the war front can tell the results of a 
campaign. Some of his foretellings came out true to their 
words. The defeat of the Jats at the hands of Najib-al- 
Daulah,$ the failure of Qutb-al-Din Khan, the Afghan, to 
seize territories from Hafiz-al-Mulk in Rohelkhand? and the 
political death of the Marathas in the grd battle of Panipat 
were not the ecstatic claims of a majzub, but calculated con- 
clusions of the political perception of Shah Wal Allah. 


-_—__oOe 


1. He had written to Nizam-al-Mulk to launch a campaign against 
the Marathas at a certain time but the Nizam had failed to act as desired. 
Shah Wali Allah admonishes the Nizam by saying that had he acted then 
the calamity of the Marathas would have been warded off. /bid., p. 83. 

2. Ibid., p. 75. | 

3. TIbid., p. 85. 

4. Ibid., pp. 63, 64, 67. 

5. Ina letter he writes to Najib-al-Daulah that no truce should be 
concluded with the Jats until they surrender unconditionally. /bid., pp. 
64, 65. 

6. Ibid., pp. 63, 65. 

7. Ibid., p. 83. 
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III. The writer of the letters displays sufficient 
knowledge of the political history of India. In his letter to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali he depicts such a concise political 
picture of India as was necessary for leading an expedition 
by the invader. He tells him that the forces he was being 
asked to encounter, were, in spite of their pompous display 
of arms, militarily ineffective. ‘The Maratha hordes were, 
in fact, a mere jungle of undisciplined arrays. The Jats 
had no roots in the soil. Their subjects were not happy 
with them, for the Jats had deprived them of their lands. 
As soon as an attack was led into their territories the owners 
of the lands, who were still alive, would hail the invader as 
their saviour. He further tells Ahmad Shah Abdali that at 
the moment no ruler of India equals him. It can be asserted 
that by such statement the Shah only wanted to please his 
addressee, but that the victor of Panipat was so in reality has 
been proved historically. 


IV. The despatch was not sent by ordinary public 
mail, but rather delivered through special messengers who 
included also the sons and disciples of the Shah.' Such 
special arrangements could only be made for some confi- 
dential letters. Letters carrying mere religious teachings 
needed no secret and special arrangements for their delivery. 
They should be given as wide a publicity as possible. 


(iit) Nizam-al-Mulk Asaf Jah I’s failure to check 
Maratha expansion 
Shah Wali Allah seems to have pinned his faith for 
stopping further deterioration of the Mughal Empire on 
Nizam-al-Mulk (Asaf Jah I)? who occupied a prominent 
place at the Mughal court during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. As the Maratha power posed an 


1. Jbid., pp. 63, 66, 83. 
2. “God Almighty has given you complete control im India. We, 
the fagirs, have created great hopes in you.” Si)asi Maktubat, p. 84. 
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imminent threat to Muslim India he tried to convince the 
Nizam of the urgency of taking arms against them. He 
thought that the numerical strength of the Marathas should 
not scare the Nizam. Encouraging him to rise to the situa- 
tion, he wrote him in a letter that the destruction of the 
rebellious kaftrs (i.e. Marathas) was inevitable. ‘They would 
certainly face humiliation sooner or later. He wanted the 
Nizam to take the initiative and earn the honour of 
shattering their power. He assured him that his little, but 
timely, efforts would bring him great benefits, but if he did 
not rise to the situation he would certainly lose the oppor- 
tunity of winning the honour of victory over the enemy. 
He believed that that was the most opportune time to act. 
He was passing that intelligence on to the Nizam so that he 
might reap benefit from it. ‘Things which I discuss with 
my confidants behind curtains’, he concludes, ‘have been 
written to you openly so that no excuse 1s left’.' 


Shah Wali Allah’s estimation that Nizam-al-Mulk 
was the right man to encounter the Marathas was not 
altogether baseless. The Nizam’s capability in this regard 
was admitted by his other contemporaries also. Even 
Nadir Shah, the celebrated conqueror of Delhi, in a meeting 
with the Nizam at Karnal in February 1739, had said to him, 
“It is a matter of surprise that with the presence of umera 
like you at the court of the king of India, the poorly equipped 
Marathas should lead their incursions right up to the walls 
of Delhi and demand indemnity’. But the Nizam had his 
handicaps and difficulties which Shah Wali Allah does not 
seem to have fully appreciated. The biggest hurdle for him 
in his way to execute his plans was, as he himself explained 
to Nadir Shah, the king. The King would not listen to him 
in matters relating to strategy. ‘‘Since the influence of the 
‘new robbers’ (i.e. the Marathas)”’ he said to Nadir Shah, 





1. Ibid., p. 81. 
2. Maududi, Dakkan Ki Siyasi Tarikh, p. 264. 
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‘has increased, ‘the Shadow of God’ acts as he wishes... My 
counsels are not acceptable to him. I have retired in despair 
‘nto a corner of seclusion in the Deccan”.' And then the 
Maratha power had gained such momentum that its sup- 
pression was not so easy a task. Though at that time they. 
were internally divided into hostile groups yet none in India 
could equal them. Nizam-al-Mulk had tried to gain from 
their internal schism by making friends of some of their 
chiefs against Baji Rao but he had failed in his designs when 
the former forced him, while he was on his way to attack 
Poona, the Maratha capital, to kneel down before his dictation 
in 1728 A.D. His ally, Sambhaji, was also defeated by 
Baji Rao and thus Nizam-al-Mulk was forced to conclude a 
secret pact of non-aggression with Baji Rao in 1731 A.D. 
The pact aimed at saying that if Baji Rao refrained from 
interfering in the province of Deccan under the Nizam, the 
latter would not resist the Maratha expansion in the North. 
At that time Shah Wali Allah was in Mecca, and as if his 
sixth sense were working, he had seen in a vision the domi- 
nation of the non-Muslims over the cities of Muslim India, 
Within six years’ time after their secret pact with the Nizam, 
the Maratha forces, under the command of Baji Rao 
dominated the provinces of Gujerat, Malwa, Rajputana, 
Ajmer, Agra and Allahabad. Delhi too had its share of 
pillage at their hands. Consequently Delhi had to grant the 
right of chauth and sirdesh mukhi in the Deccan to the 
Marathas by signing a pact in the conference of Dhulpur in 
July 1736. +The Dhulpur conference, however, could not 
satisfy the ambitious Baji Rao, consequently he planned to 
sack Delhi. In March 1737 he suddenly appeared at the 
gates of the Mughal capital. Although due to the arrival of 
reinforcements under Qamar-al-Din Ahmad Khan, the 
Maratha threat was averted for the time-being, the incident 
over-awed the Mughal bureaucracy to such an extent that 


——_ 


1. Ibid., p. 265. 
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they invited Nizam-al-Mulk to help. The Nizam reached 
Delhi in July 1737. He was assigned the task of driving the 
Marathas out of Malwa, whither he led his forces, but only 
to surrender before Baji Rao in humiliation at Doraha in 
January 1738. He was constrained to promise that he would 
get the whole district lying between Chambal and the Nar- 
bada, besides a sum of Rs. 50 lacs as war indemnity for the 


Marathas. 
In Shah Wali Allah’s opinion Nizam-al-Mulk’s efforts 


to ward off the Maratha advances proved abortive only 
because they were post-dated. In a letter written to the 
Nizam in answer to some queries from him, he says: ‘All 
these hardships that have appeared, are, in my opinion, 
due to the intentional or unintentional inactivity and neglect 
that has occurred in giving battle to the Marathas at a 
time which I had suggested. Had you availed of the right 
time the blessings of God would have descended like rain’.' 


After the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah (1739) the Jats 
also seem to have accelerated their activities against Delhi. 
They often, collaborating with the Marathas and the dis- 
affected Mughal nobles, harassed the Mughal capital. 
Soon after the death of Muhammad Shah (April 1748) and 
that of Nizam-al-Mulk (June 1748) the Jats ransacked Delhi. 
The invaders stayed in the city from the month of Rajab to 
the end of Sha‘ban 1161/June, July 1748.2 They looted 
the people, dishonoured their women and set their houses 


—_— -— 





1. Siyasi Maktubat, p. 83. Other contents of this letter are also 
suggestive of Shah Wali Allah’s close knowledge of political trends of the 
country. For example, he predicted to the Nizam that Qutb-al-Din 
Khan the Afghan, the grand-son of ‘Azmat-Allah Khan, the ex-governor 
of Muradabad, would not succeed in his nefarious designs of ousting 
Hafiz-al-Mulk from Rohelkhand. 

He further advises the Nizam not to take the king out of the capital 
with him. He could take one of the princes if he deemed it necessary. 
Ibid., pp. 83-84, 

2. Ilbid., p. 89. 
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on fire, but, according to Shah Wali Allah the Mughal 
administration remained totally helpless in dispelling the Jat 
menace. It was under these circumstances that he was 
convinced that the deluge of the Maratha and Jat expansion 
had passed over head and that no power sympathetic to the 
Muslim cause in India could control the situation. By this 
time Ahmad Shah Abdali had emerged as the strongest 
ruler of the region. ‘The Abdali had captured Afghanistan 
for himself after the death of Nadir Shah (June 1747), whom 
he had served as a general in his army. As the successor 
of Nadir Shah he claimed sovereignty over the Punjab and 
Kashmir. His claim was contested, without success, some- 
time by the Delhi kingdom and at others by the Marathas 
whichever happened to be in possession of Lahore, the 
capital of the region. Hence Ahmad Shah Abdali had to 
enter the Punjab time and again to establish his authority 
by punishing his rivals. 


(iv) Letter to Ahmad Shah Abdali 


Having lost all faith ‘n the Mughal rulers Shah Wali 
Allah turned to Ahmad Shah Abdali. It so appears that he 
was thinking of replacing the Mughal government with that 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s.'! He wrote a letter to him? re- 
questing him to come to India and deliver the Muslims from 
the dominance of the Marathas and the Jats. 


— 





1. From a letter of Shah Wall Allah to Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq 
his cousin and brother-in-law, it so appears that Ahmad Shah Abdali had 
agreed to settle permanently in India. Informing the addressee about 
the new developments of political affairs Shah Wali Allah writes: ‘The 
thing that has come to my knowledge is that Abdali will come back again 
to punish the kafirs and to eliminate their kingdom. And after fulfilling 
his promise he will pass his life in this very country’. Ibid., p. 9, 73. 


9. The letter does not bear the name of the addressee. It simply 
says: ‘Toaking’, buta careful study of its contents establishes that it was 
(contd. on p. 174] 
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This letter is the longest that Shah Wali Allah ever 
wrote to political figures of the eighteenth century. It 
furnishes us with an interesting study of his knowledge of 
the geographical and political conditions of India. A sum- 
marized study of the letter will perhaps not be without 
interest to the readers. In the beginning he narrates very 
briefly the history of the establishment of Muslim rule in 
the country. He then tells his addressee that India is a 
vast country and as such it has been ruled over by the Muslim 
kings with their capital at Delhi by appointing their governors 
in the provinces. For example Gujerat, Ahmadabad, 
Thatta, Bengal, Oudh, Malwa and the Deccan had separate 
governors. The latter consists of five states which are again 
governed by separate governors. All these provinces have 
permanent armies and treasuries of their own. However, 
there is another country in the subcontinent which has never 
been the seat of the Muslim kings.’ The Muslim rulers 
only contented themselves by reducing it to their vassalage. 
This country is Rajputana. When the Mughals captured 
India they claimed sovereignty over it, but granting internal 


[contd. from p. 146] 
addressed to Ahmad Shah Abdali. The following points prove our thesis:— 

(a) In the beginning of the letter after doxology Shah Wali Allah has 
briefly described geographical and political conditions of India in such a 
way as Could be useful only to an invader coming from outside the country. 
A native ruler hardly needed such information. 

(b) After describing the helplessness of the Indian Muslims he writes: 
‘It becomes incumbent upon your majesty to make for India’. Jbid., p. 52. 

(c) As a token of respect to Ahmad Shah Abdali to whom the letter 
was being written, Shah Wali Allah did not mention Ahmad Shah, the 
Mughal king, by name when his name occurred in the letter. Instead he 
calls him ‘the son of Muhammad Shah., Jbid., p. 49. 

(d) From the letters written to Najib-al-Daulah, and Muhammad 
‘Ashiq it becomes evident that Shah Wali Allah had a close knowledge of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s moves in India. 


1. Ibid., p. 46. 
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autonomy to it through pacts they made Delhi immune 
from the Rajput mischief. 

Afier this description of the political division of India, 
showing that the threats under which the Delhi kingdom 
lived were coming not from the provinces under the governors 
of Delhi nor from Rajputana, a vassal state of the Mughals, 
he proceeds to establish that the real danger to the Muslim 
India was posed by the Marathas and the Jats. It was to 
check them that he was writing to Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
He then gives the causes that led to the rise and spread of the 
Marathas and the Jats. Taking the Marathas first he in- 
forms his addressee that it is not long since they rose to pro- 
minence in the Deccan, but now they have dominated the 
whole of India.! The reason for their swift expansion 1s 
too simple. The later Mughals, out of their political short- 
sightedness and imprudence, handed over the province of 
Gujerat? to the Marathas. Then they committed the same 
folly regarding Malwa.? Thus the Marathas were oradually 
given opportunities of getting their hold in most of the 
Muslim provinces where they had imposed, both on the 
Hindus and the Muslims, a tax called chauth, or one fourth 
of the produce. The Delhi kingdom which comprises the 





1. Jbid., pp. 46-47. 

2. The geographical situation of the province of Gujerat had given it 
a great political importance in Muslim India. No effective control on the 
Deccan from Delhi was possible until this province was put under a loyal 
governor. The later Mughals had really displayed a gross lack of political 
foresight by letting this province slip into the hands of the Marathas. 

3. The vast tract of land between the rivers Jamna and Narbada, with 
Rajputana to its West and Bundhelkhand to its East, was called Malwa. 
Apart from its agricultural importance its political significance lay in the 
fact that it was situated on route to the Deccan and hence all the military 
activities from Delhi had to be conducted through it. Furthermore it 
served as an embankment between northern and southern India. Once 
it was allowed to fall into Maratha control the already tottering Mughal 
kingdom was exposed to Maratha raids without any let or hindrance. 
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city and a few districts around it, and the state of the Deccan 
where progeny of the late Nizam-al-Mulk is settled, are two 
exceptions where the Maratha rule has not yet been estab- 
lished. Delhi has escaped subjugation of the Marathas not 
because it is strong and capable of defending itself. The 
Marathas have allowed the Mughal king to stay on the throne 
and the Mughal nobles to remain in their offices, just to make 
a show of kind acts to the descendants of the old kings and 
the old nobles.’ The Deccan remains unoccupied by the 
Marathas for just the opposite reason. ‘The successors of 
Nizam-al-Mulk have warded off the danger sometime by 
tactfully creating schism amongst the Marathas and at other 
times by securing the help of the Europeans. Even then the 
Nizams were obliged to surrender to the Marathas large 
territories surrounding the big cities of Burhanpur, Aurang- 
abad, and Bijapur. In short apart from Delhi and the 
Deccan the rest of the country was under the Maratha sway. 

Informing Ahmad Shah Abdali about the military 
position of the Marathas, he wrote that to defeat the 
Marathas was an easy task, for the number of the real 
Marathas was small. The bulk of their armies was 
composed of mercenaries who could not be expected 
to fight jealously fortheir employers. ‘They did not excel in 
gallantry, or military equipment either. But still they had 
created the greatest mischief.” 

He then proceeds to give an account of the Jats, along 
with the atrocities and humiliation that they had inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of Delhi, especially the Muslims. 
Relating briefly the origin and the rise of the Jats, he wrote 
that the Jat community, agriculturist by profession, lived 
inbetween Delhi and Agra. Since both of these cities had 
served as the headquarters of the Mughal kings, people 





1. What a degradation of the Delhi throne! Its enemies refrain 
from fiddling with it only for its antique value and not because they cannot 


demolish it. 
2. Siyasi Maktubat, pp. 47-48. 
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living inbetween them were not allowed to keep arms. 
Emperor Shah Jahan had issued orders prohibiting the Jats 
to ride on horseback, carry a gun or construct a fort for 
themselves. But with the passage of time, due to the negli- 
gence of the Mughal administration, the Jats constructed 
forts for themselves and having fully equipped themselves 
with fire arms they started high-way robbery. At that 
juncture king Aurangzeb was busy in the Deccan campaign.’ 
On hearing that the Jats had revolted, he despatched an army 
under the command of his grand-son,? but the Rajput 
generals betrayed the young commander. Consequently 
the Mughal army went back, content only with a nominal 
submission of the Jats. During the reign of Farrukh Siyar 
(1713-1719) they again rebelled. Qutb-al-Mulk, the 
Minister, sent a strong army. Chura Mann the leader of 
the Jats, was reduced to submission after a great deal of fight 
and strife. He was brought captive to the king, who pardon- 
ed his faults. This truce was a political blunder, as it went 
against the interests of Islam*® (Muslim India). The Jats 





1. The Jats had grown fairly recalcitrant after emperor Aurangzeb 
had left for the Deccan in 1681 A. D. Under the command of two new 
leaders, Raja Ram and Ram Chehra they created a situation of law and 
order. Thz governor of Agra, Safi Khan, failed to restore peace, with the 
result that the Jats closed the roads and even made for Sikandara to sack the 
tomb of the late emperor Akbar, but due to the gallant armed intervention 
of Mir Abu-al-Fazal, the faujdar of Sikandara, they were forced to retreat. 
On his way Raja Ram robbed Asghar Khan, a Turani official, of his effects, 
and later on killed him in a fight. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, vol. v, 
pp. 296-97, vide Siyasi Maktubat, p. 169. 


2. By ‘grand-son’ Shah Wali Allah here means Bedar Bakht, the 
eldest son of prince ‘Azam. He was entrusted with the task of subduing 
the Jats in December 1687, when he was only seventeen. W. Irvine, Later 
Mughals, vol. i, p. 322. 

3, Irvine in his work Later Mughals (vol. i, p. 323) has dealt with 
the expedition of which Shah Wali Allah speaks briefiy here, with a greater 
detail. Seeing that he was going to have a crushing defeat Chura Mann 

[contd. on p. 151] 
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became ever more rebellious during the times of Muhammad 
Shah (1719-1748). Suraj Mall, the cousin of Chura Mann, 
who had then emerged as the Jat leader, captured the city 
of Biana, which had been the seat of Muslim scholars and 
saints for the last seven hundred years. He forced all the 
Muslims to evacuate the city in humiliation. Their in- 
subordination increased after that event, but on account of 
the negligence and internal cleavage of the Mughal bureau- 
cracy nobody paid attention to it. If perchance some one 
amongst the authorities planned to punish the Jats the agents 
of Suraj Mall intrigued with some other nobles and thus 
forced the king to change his mind. So much so that when 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah,' Safdar Jang, the Irani,? 
revolted against the throne, he sought alliance with Suraj 
Mall and raided old Delhi, subjecting the entire city to 


—== 





[contd. from p. 150.) 

won the sympathies of Qutb-al-Din by giving him a handsome amount 
of Rs. 20 lacs in bribery. The Minister recommended a truce in opposition 
to Raja Jay Singh, the commander of the expedition, who considered a 
truce needless, for the Jats had been exhausted for any further opposition. 
It is interesting to note that king Farrukh Siyar, did not favour a truce 
either but he had to submit to the proposal of his mighty minister. When 
in Delhi Chura Mann was allowed to the royal audience only once, The 
king did not let him come in his court again. Vide K. A. Nizami, Shah 
Wali Allah Ke Siyasi Maktubat, p. 171; Irvine, op. cit, pp. 322-27. 


1, Shah Wali Allah does not write ‘Ahmad Shah’, He writes ‘son of 
Muhammad Shah’, The reason being that since the Shah is writing to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, who happened to be the name sake of the Mughal 
king, he refrains from mentioning his name. In an Eastern society, 
especially Indian, it is against etiquette to mention the name of someone 
who is in any respect superior to the speaker. 


2. Safdar Jang was the son-in-law of Sa‘adat Khan, the Governor 
of Oudh. He was made governor of Oudh in 1739 after the death of 
Sa‘adat Khan. He took an active part in the politics of the country until 
his death which happened on 5th October 1754, 
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plunder.' Frightened by the invaders, the Mughal king 
(Ahmad Shah), fled to new Delhi, and closing the gates 
behind him opened fire. Consequently, the invaders were 
obliged to abandon the siege. ‘They proposed a truce which 
was readily accepted by the king’s men, for they were too 
tired to continue hostilities any more. Since then the power 
of Suraj Mall had increased with leaps and bounds. He 
now occupied the entire area, starting only about three 
miles from the walls of Delhi to the confines of Agra in length, 
and from the vicinity of Mewat to Firuzabad in width. No 
Muslim could make a call for prayer or even say his prayers 
in the territories held by Suraj Mall and the pity was that 
the Mughal bureaucracy was unable to interfere. 


Writing about the military strength of the Jats he said 
that to shake their domination was not difficult. The people 
living under them were not happy ‘with them because they 
had captured their agricultural lands. The owners were 
still alive. Ifa powerful king came to their aid they would 
rise against Suraj Mall. 


It is noticeable that while giving an account of the Jats 
and the Marathas, Shah Wali Allah has given a broad hint 
about the intrigues of the Mughal nobles. This allusion 
seems deliberate, lest the invader should repose too much 
trust in them and without, being careful in dealing with them 
be caught in their trap. 


He then proceeds to lay before Ahmad Shah Abdali 


1. The sack of old Delhi at the hands of the combined forces of 
Safdar Jang and Suraj Mall happened in May 1753, It is reported that 
the Minister (Safdar Jang) was reluctant to lead the plunder. He, there- 
fore, sent Suraj Mall to old Delhi. Suraj Mall looted the city to his heart's 
content. Many people committed suicide. People remembered this event 
by the name of Jat gardi or the Jat hooliganism. Sarkar, The Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, vol. i, pp. 480-83, vide K. A. Nizami, Siyasi Maktubat, 
p. 173. See also Daur-e-Mughaliya, by Salah-al-Din Nasik, Lahore 1973, 
p. 527. 
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the economic position of India. He writes that the revenues 
of the country are not less than seven or cight crores, but a 
strong government is needed to collect them otherwise not a 
single penny would come to the treasury. Taking a few 
specific cases he says that the areas under the Jat subjugation 
can yield not less than one crore of rupees a year, and 
Rs. two crores can come from Rajputana. Similarly Bengal 
can produce at least one crore of rupees yearly. During the 
reign of king Muhammad Shah, the governor of Bengal 
sent this money regularly. In spite of this payment to the 
throne Bengal enjoyed a sound economic position. ‘Even 
at the moment when Bengal has fallen in the hands of a 
stupid young man, who is the grand-son of the previous 
governor,’”' the economic position of the province is sound. 
Referring to Oudh he writes that during the times of Sa‘adat 
Khan Irani and his successor, Safdar Jang, the revenue of the 
province amounted to Rs. two crores, of which fifty percent 
was deposited in the central treasury, while the rest was kept 
for use in the province. This very economic affluence of 
Oudh encouraged Safdar Jang to clash with the throne.? 


Turning to the trade and industry of the country, he 
wrote that due to the failure of the administrative machinery 
the traders and the craftsmen were badly hit. ‘They are 
subjected to various sorts of economic injustice and hard- 
ships.’3 

Describing the economic condition of the Indian Muslims 
he wrote that due to the ill-conceived policies of the govern- 
ment the treasury had become empty. Since the majority 
of Muslim people lived upon royal subsistence, whether in 





1, Siraj-al-Daulah is meant here. He succeeded to the governorship 
of Bengal after the death of Ali Werdi Khan who died on 9 April 1756. 
Shah Wali Allah does not approve Siraj-al-Daulah as governor. He calls 
him ‘inexperienced stupid young man’. Siyasi Maktubat, p. 50. 

2. Ibid., p. 50. 

3. Ibid., p. SI. 
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the form of cash stipends or jagirs, they had to go without 
any monetary help from the government. The Muslims 
had been driven to such degradation that most of them ‘have 
held the beggar’s bowl in their hands’.!' And it was the 
Muslims again who were badly hit by the raids of Suraj Mall 
and Safdar Jang. They were robbed of their effects and 
were driven out of their houses. He emphasised that the 
Muslims were just nominal rulers of the country. They had 
lost all their prestige and power. All the power was in the 
hands of the Hindus who practically dominated all the 
governmental departments. Consequently ‘all the wealth 
of the country has been accumulated in the houses of the 
Hindus, while all the poverty and misery has fallen to the 
lot of the Muslims’.? 

Having described the pitiable condition of the Muslims 
and the all-powerfulness of the Hindus, Shah Wali Allah 
appeals to Ahmad Shah Abdali to invade India in these 
words: ‘In these days there is no king except your Majesty 
who wields authority and power, is competent to defeat the 
armies of the kafirs, is foresighted and expert in warfare. It 
is, therefore, obligatory for your Majesty to make for India 
and crush the dominance of the kafirs, like the Marathas, 
for releasing the down-trodden Muslims who have fallen 
captive in their hands. If, God forbids, the grip of kufr 
remains as such, the Muslims will forget Islam. They will 
soon become a people who are acquainted neither with 
Islam nor kufr’.8 

While tendering, an invitation to Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
Shah Wali Allah is highly conscious of the misery and havoc 
that might befall the Muslims during the invasion. He 
recalls the misfortune wreaked on Muslim India by Nadir 


1. Jbid., p. 51. 


2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid., p. 52. 
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Shah in 1739. He rightly believes that Nadir Shah did 
more harm to the Muslim cause in India. He shivers at the 
thought that the same drama should be enacted in India 
again. He, therefore, exhorts Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
observe special care and measures so that the Muslims living 
on his way to Delhi are not molested. ‘When the mighty 
forces’, he wrote, ‘arrive at a place which has a mixed 
population of Muslims and Hindus, a number of adminis- 
trative officers should be appointed there with strict instruc- 
tions that they should transfer the weak people among the 
Muslims, living in small villages, to a town or a city. These 
towns should also be guarded by officials who should make 
sure that the property and the honour of the Muslims are 
not violated under any circumstances’.' He warns Ahmad 
Shah Abdali that the invasion will not bring about the 
desired result if the Muslim population is subjected to mal- 
treatment. If the invader found himself unable to 
guarantee such safety measures, it would be better that the 
invasion was not made. Referring to the treaty of 
Hudebiyah, he concluded that the treaty was made even in 
opposition to some of the leading Muslims because it was 
feared that an armed clash with the Quraish might result 
in some harm to the Muslims living in the city. That was 
the extent to which the safety of the Muslims was desired by 
God and His Prophet.? 


In all probability this letter of Shah Wali Allah resulted 
in the fifth invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali when for the 
first trme, he entered Delhi in June 1757.8 Writing to 

1. Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

2. Ibid., p. 54. 

3. The popular suggestion that this letter brought about the 3rd 
battle of Panipat in which the Marathas were militarily crippled for ever, 
is not supported by its contents. The 3rd battle of Panipat (14 January 
1761) happened as a result of the sixth invasion of the Abdali, while this 

[cantd. on p. 156] 
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Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq, his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Shah Wali Allah speaks about the invader’s stay in Delhi.' 
It is learnt that Shah Wali Allah’s wish to provide protection 
for the life and honour of the people of Delhi was heeded. 
He reports that no loss of life was caused by the invading 
forces in Delhi.2 However, the invaders indemnified them- 
selves in plunder at the expense of the rich men. A general 
checking of the deeds of the landed properties owned by 
various people of the city was made. Shah Wali Allah 
could not escape from this censor, but while the deeds of the 
defaulters were confiscated, his deeds were returned to him 
after necessary endorsements. Shah Wali Allah does not 
feel sorry for the hardships faced by the money lords. He 
rather sounds happy that ‘the putrid matter of money that 
had accumulated in the disposition of the rich people, was 
cleansed completely’.‘ 





(contd. from p. 155) 
letter was sritten even before his fifth invasion (1757). The exact date of 


_ the letter is not known but it was written sometime during the period when 

Siraj-al-Daulah was the governor of Bengal—9 April 1756-22 June 1757. 
See Ibid., p. 50. It is not, however, meant at saying that Shah Wall 
Allah did not invite Ahmad Shah Abdali to encounter the Marathas. He 
did, but the 3rd battle of Panipat was not the direct and immediate result 
of this particular letter. The Shah might have written another letter of 
which we do not possess knowledge at the moment. 


1. Ahmad Shah Abdali entered Delhi on the 28th of June 1757 only 
six days after the battle of Plassey. He met ‘Alamgir the II, the reigning 
King (1754-1759) and sought the hand of his niece, (his brother ‘Izz-al- 
Din’s daughter) in marriage for his son, prince Taimur. During his stay 
‘n Delhi, which lasted for one month, he sent his forces to punish the Jats. 
His troops captured Walabh Garh, a stronghold of the Jats near Delhi. 
Daur-e-Mughaliya by Salah-al-Din Nasik, p. 528; Keene, Fall of the 
Moghul Empire, Pp. 38-39. 

2. Sivasi Maktubat, p. 70. 

3. Ibid. 


4. Ibid. | 
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It has been said earlier that Shah Wali Allah was think- 
ing of replacing the Mughal rule with that of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, who, he thought, was capable of arresting the decline 
of the Muslim rule in India. But after the Abdali left 
Delhi for Afghanistan some close friends of the Shah, like 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq, began to wonder if the Abdali 
had ever agreed to stay in Delhi. In answer to such a query 
he writes to Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq that the Abdali will 
come back ‘and after fulfilling his promise of eliminating the 
strength of the kafirs he will pass his life in this very land’.' 


(v) Najib-al-Daulah and Shah Wali Allah 


Another man on whom Shah Wali Allah seems to have 
pinned his faith for saving the Muslim rule from total 
annihilation was Najib-al-Daulah.* By predicting glorious 
victories for the Muslims, Shah Wali Allah in his letters to 





1. Jbid., p. 73. 


2. Najib-al-Daulah was a Rohila chief who rose from a humble 
position to become the Amir-al-Umara, an office which involved the 
personal charge of the palace and its inmates, and later on the Minister and 
Chief Commander of the Mughal kingdom. He was born in 1707 A.D. 
in a smal] village called Manari near Peshawar. In 1743 A.D. he migrated 
to Anaulah where he got a job with Ali Muhammad Khan. After a time, 
in recognition of his personal qualities, Hafiz-al-Mulk, a Rohila chief, 
placed him in command of one thousand horsemen. Herose to still 
higher fame when in 1753 he sided with the throne against Safdar Jang, 
the minister. Asa reward for his splendid services the king, Ahmad Shah, 
bestowed upon him the title of Najib-al-Daulah, in addition to giving him 
the Do’ab districts in lieu of the salary of his troops. Najib now command- 
ed authority at the royalcourt. By 1761 A.D. he had become the all power- 
ful man in Delhi and he remained so until his death, which happened on 
31st October 1770. WNajib-al-Daulah was greatly impressed by Shah Wali 
Allah. It is said that he had opened a school on the lines of Madrasa-e- 
Rahimiyya, in Najibabad, where at least 900 scholars were provided with 
employment. Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 81. During his campaigns 
against the Jats he kept himself in touch with the Shah for his advice and 
moral support. 
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Najib-al-Daulah exhorts him to take arms against the Jats 
with full confidence. After the 3rd battle of Panipat, when 
Najib became all in all at the court, he renewed his efforts 
to quell the Jats. His campaign met with success, but at 
times he was dismayed at the half-hearted loyalties of some 
of his colleagues which sometimes tended to turn into open 
revolt. But Shah Wali Allah, to whom he disclosed his 
worries and anxieties in his letters, helped him keep his 
spirits high by saying encouraging things to him. “The 
defeat of the Jats’, he once wrote to him, ‘has been pre-deter- 
mined in the world of the unseen. No doubts should be 
nourished in this respect....If a group from among the 
Muslims is siding with the Jats you should not worry. 
I am confident that... .God will tie down the hands of that 
group of Muslims, and they will not fight against you’." 


Najib-al-Daulah is constantly reminded by Shah Wali 
Allah of the urgency of ensuring safety for the common 
people, especially the Muslims, during his campaigns against 
the Jats or during the entry of the forces of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali in Delhi. The miserable condition to which the 
Muslims had been reduced at that time compels Shah Wali 
Allah to supplicate the authorities for their protection. In 
some of his letters he seems as though bowed at his knees 
with his hands clasped before a deity in supplication to beg 
peace and protection for the common Muslims. Ina letter 
to Najib-al-Daulah he writes “The most important thing to 
be observed is that the Musalmans of Hindustan, be they of 
Delhi or of elsewhere, have experienced so many violent 
blows and have, so many times, been looted and plundered, 
that the knife has reached the very bone. Their condition 
is just pitiable. For God’s sake, and for the Prophet’s sake, 
strict instructions should be issued that their effects should 





1. Siyasi Maktubat, p. 65. Almost every letter of the Shah to Najib 
contains such encouraging sentences, 
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not be meddled with’.' 


To be fair to him, it must be mentioned here that Shah 
Wali Allah did not ignore the safety of the non-Muslims. 
The safety of the non-Muslims was as dear to him as that 
of his own community. His letters bore testimony to this 
effect. Writing to Najib-al-Daulah for taking measures for 
the protection of the people of Delhi he says: ‘The people 
of Delhi have many a time experienced looting of their 
properties and violation of their honours. This very thing 
has been causing delay in the achievement of the designs 
desired by royalty. After all, the sighs of the oppressed 
have their effect. This time if you want to achieve the 
desired end without any difficulty, strict orders should be 
issued to the effect that nobody should meddle with the 
Musalmans and the zimmis (non-Muslims) of Delhi.”* 


It still remains a fact that an all-embracing welfare, 
including physical well-being of the Muslim community find 
such a conspicuous expression in his writings, especially in 
his political letters, that his reader doubts if he was free from 
communal prejudice. But the communal touch, so to speak, 
about his political letters may well be ascribed to the all- 
embracing danger to which not only the Muslim rule but 
also Muslim community at large was exposed. The Maratha 
or the Jat or the Sikh challenge was not directed only against 
the Mughal government. The common Muslim also had 
fallen a prey to it. The elimination of the Muslims meant 
an elimination of the Muslim government, which, naturally 
enough, was so much desired by the non-Muslims. This 
fact was very well-known to the Muslim and the non-Muslim 
alike. Keeping this point in view it becomes easier to 
understand why the Muslims, including the unwarring 
classes, became the target of the non-Muslim swords, and why 





2. Ibid., p. 62. 
l. Ibid. p. 60. 
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the Muslim leaders spoke about the safety of their brethren 
alone. 


(vi) Letter to the Mughal King 


Shah Wali Allah has diagnosed the causes of the decline 
of the Muslim nation and the Muslim rulein India separately. 
To him the Muslim society declined because it had drifted 
away from Islam, and the causes of the decline of the 
Mughal empire were economic and administrative. He 
finds every section of the Muslim community, including the 
ruling classes of India, leading a life of unwise and disordered 
economy.' This he has expressed more vividly in a letter 
to the Mughal king and his nobles than in any work of his. 
In this letter he made analytical examination of the govern- 
ment policies relating to the economy and administration. 
He suggests to the Mughal bureaucracy the following 
measures to be taken if they wanted to rectify what had gone 
wrong with the kingdom:— 

1. The Jat nuisance should be paid immediate atten- 
tion. The strongholds dotting the districts 
between Delhi and Agra should be destroyed. ‘The 
rebellious Jats should be brought to complete 
subjugation. 

2. The area of the Khalisa lands should be extended. 
The whole districts from the banks of the Ganges 
to the confines of Sirhind should be brought under 
the direct management of the government. It 
should be borne in mind that the cause of the weak- 
ness of the state these days is due to lack of funds, 
which has resulted because the Khalisa lands have 
shrunk. 

3. The practice of giving the Ahalisa lands on lease 
should at once be stopped. The lands should be 
placed under the supervision of honest government 





—————— 


1. Tafhimat, vol. i, pp. 282-88. 
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officers. It should be noted that the practice of 
giving the Bhalisa lands on lease is extremely harm- 
ful to the state. 


4. Jagirs should be given only to the high officials. 


Officials of lower grade should be paid in cash, 
as was done in the reign of Shah Jahan, because 
they (the lower graded officials) are unable to 
control the lands. They are therefore, obliged to 
sub-lease their holdings. That is why they often 
remain poor and inattentive to their official 
assignments. 

The traitors should be deprived of their jagirs and 

offices, so that the other people should learn a 

lesson and remain loyal in future. 

New reforms should be introduced in the army. 

The following three proposals are recommended in 

this regard:— 

(z) The darughas should be appointed from 
among the people who possess the following 
three qualities,— : 

(a) Noble lineage, 
(4) Courage and clemency, 
(c) Loyalty to the king. 

(2) The people who have displayed shameful 
behaviour in the recent turmoil should be 
sacked and other people should be enlisted in 
the cavalry. 

(2) The soldiery should be paid in time, for if the 
payment of their salaries is delayed they are 
obliged to borrow money on credit. Thus a 
good portion of their income is wasted. 

The office of the gazi should be given to those 

people who have never been charged with bribery. 

The zmams of the mosques should be paid high 

salaries. Strict orders should be issued for the 
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observance of prayers and the fasts of the month of 
Ramazan. ) 

9. The king and his nobles should not indulge in 
unlawful enjoyment. They should repent their 
past sins and refrain from committing any in future. 


It would be an act of presumptuousness on my part to 
add anything by way of explanation, to such a remarkably 
lucid exposition of Shah Wali Allah analysing the causes of 
the weakness of the Mughal kingdom of his times. Suffice 
it to say that even today, after the lapse of two hundred 
years, the historians who have a store of information to their 
credit and an ample time to brood over the past happenings, 
have not been able to evaluate so correctly the causes of the 
weakness or the decline of the Mughal empire as Shah Wali 
Allah has done in that age of confusion and disorder. 

Here a question may be raised as to why Shah Wali 
Allah did not recommend the abolition of the feudal system 
by suggesting to the Mughal bureaucracy that all the lands 
be distributed among the cultivators, granting them the right 
of ownership. ‘Two things are noticeable in this regard:— 

1. The feudal system, though in decline in Europe, 
was so deeply embedded in the polity of medieval 
India that a revolutionary change in the political 
system was needed to get rid of it. Such a drastic 
measure could not be expected from the feeble 
kings of eighteenth century Delhi. Shah Wali 
Allah, therefore, did not deem it useful to make 
such proposals as were not possible to be imple- 
mented by them. 

2. Apart from the inability of the kings to introduce 
such fundamental changes in the political organi- 
zation, the reform aiming at abolishing the feudal 
system would itself have been inadvisable at that 
time. India, as we are aware, was confronted with 
an unprecedented political disorder and confusion. 
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The reform would have affected adversely a large 
number of feudal lords who, to all appearance, 
would have turned to an open revolt, making the 
situation still worse for the government. His logic 
and realism, which runs throughout his system of 
thought, is seen at its best here. He suggests the 
removal of only those evils that had made the 
machinery of the government ineffective. 

The persons and parties selected by Shah Wali Allah 
for furthering his political programme made, in spite of their 
limitations, the best selection under the circumstances. 
The Rohilas, who as a party attracted the attention of the 
Shah, were militarily better organized than other warring 
groups of north India. Najib-al-Daulah has won tribute 
from almost every historian of the sub-continent for his 
military, and administrative qualities. Writing about his 
dauntless courage, political insight, and mental alertness 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar says, ‘He had no equal in that age, 
except Ahmad Shah Abdali’.!) Ahmad Shah Abdali was 
decidedly the strongest ruler of the region of his time. It 
can, therefore, be suggested that by bringing these military 
geniuses of his days onto a common platform Shah Wali 
Allah displayed a remarkable knowledge of men and matters 
around him, | 

Shah Wali Allah succeeded only partially on the political 
front. He could not prevent the collapse of the Mughal 
empire, but he saw the Maratha power, which posed an 
immediate danger to the Muslims, go down on its knees in 
his life time. The catastrophe that he had foreseen and had 
tried to ward off, at last struck the Muslim people of India, 
but his teachings created a new awareness of the dangers 
that were to envelop the Muslims in future, thus preparing 
them psychologically to sustain the shocks of 1857. 


1. Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. ii, p. 415, vide Siyasi Maktubat, 
p. 15, 
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Shah Wali Allah was a practising sufi. He believed 
that tasawwuf was an important science, as it aimed at the 
purification of man’s spirit; and as man is a compound of 
matter and spirit the nourishment of these two elements 
needs equal attention. 

He received education in tasawwuf or mysticism from 
his father, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, who himself was a great 
sufi. At the age of fifteen he diligently engaged himself in 
mystical practices, acquiring practical experience in this 
field. He was then granted permission by his father to 
become himself a preceptor and guide the novices in all the 
three orders, Naqshbandi, Chishti, and Qadiri. During his 
pilgrimage he was awarded another degree (k/irga) in 
mysticism by his teacher Shaikh Abu Tahir. 

Shah Wali Allah’s contribution to theoretical and 
practical mysticism is considerable. He wrote a number 
of books on the various aspects of mysticism. As a practising 
sufi he believed in the healing power of the Qur’anic verses, 
and wrote amulets for the use of the needy.’ In his book 
al-Qaul-al-Famil, which deals with the practical aspect of 








1. He sends two amulets for running sores to his devoted disciple 
Mir Abu Sa‘id Hasani with instructions that one of them should be 
dissolved in water and sipped, while the other should be worn. See ‘Hazrat 
Shah Abu Sa‘id Hasani Ra’ey Barelwi ke Rawabit Hazrat Shah Wali Allah 
Muhaddis Dehlwi aur un ke Khandan ke Sath’, al-Rahim, May, 1965, p. 68. 
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mysticism, he has given a long hist of amulets for almost 
every physical and mental malady. These amulets had 
been in use in his family also." 


The institution of mysticism, according to Shah Wali 
Allah is lawful in Islam. He educes verses of the Qur’an 
and sayings of the Prophet to support his thesis, and con- 
cludes that the swearing of allegiance at the hands of a 
spiritual preceptor for inner purification is desirable, though 
not obligatory, for a Muslim.’ 

In his system of thought tasawwuf is subordinate to the 
commands of shari‘at. All the schools of sufts agree that the 
path of spiritualism cannot be covered unless the injunctions 
of religion, including those relating to its external aspect, 
are obeyed. The novice, therefore, must have correct 
beliefs like those of the companions of the Prophet and other 
pious people of the umma. He should observe all the funda- 
mentals of Islam, and must lead a life of piety, shirking all 
the great sins. If a novice does not comply with these 
conditions he cannot become a true suf?.3 

Shah Wali Allah was critical of the sufts of his time, 
because they had fallen prey to various excesses. Some of 
them had renounced worldly life and had retired into seclu- 
sion. Others were just care-free; they were addicted to 
drinking wine and bhang (hemp); and still others had day- 
dreams, and wore female dress.4 Another group of pseudo- 
sufis claimed spiritual perfection for themselves, while, as a 
matter of fact, they knew nothing of mysticism, They 
pretended so only for the sake of worldy gains.° 

He maintained that those vices had entered mysticism 





1. al-Qaul-al-Jamil, pp. 70-90. 

2. Ibid., p. 9. 

3. Shah Wali Allah, Ham'‘at, Hyderabad, 1964, pp. 21-22. 

4. For a detailed account of pseudo-sufis see Tafhimat, vol. 1, pp. 
152-58. 

5. Ibid., pp, 282-84, 
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because some terms relating toit had been wrongly interpreted. 
For example, they justify their action of renunciation of the 
world by saying that they have resigned to gana‘at (content- 
ment) and tawakkul (reliance). One can see that they are 
wrong. Qana‘at does not mean that one should renounce 
all that God has given to him.' Similarly tawakkul does not 
mean that one should commit an action without giving due 
consideration to its consequences, OF that one should indulge 
in bodily pleasures and cease from earning his sustenance.” 
Again it is held by the sufis that it is only the inner purifica- 
tion that is the ultimate goal of life. They are wrong here 
too. ‘The external aspect of life cannot be ignored, because 
so much depends upon it.? 

Shah Wali Allah does not approve the utterances of 
sufi allusions in public gatherings. He was of the opinion 
that a common man being incapable of understanding their 
real significance, might go astray. He admitted that the 
mystic literature contained some really useful matter for the 
novice of the path, but he emphasized the fact that these 
books were as dangerous as poison for a man. ‘May God 
bless a man who hides these books from the public’.* 

Shah Wali Allah’s wish that the sufi literature should 
be kept away from the approach of the public was not perhaps 
realistic, because the eighteenth century was marked with 
disputes on the ontological monism (wahdat-al-wujud )° and 
phenomenalogical monism (wahdat-al-shuhud)® among sufis 


—_- 





1. Hujjat, vol. ii, p. 264. 

2. Altaf-al-Quds, Urdu tr., Lahore, 1957, p. 63. 

3. Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

4. Ibid., p. 93. 

5. The doctrine of wahdat-al-wujud means roughly that the Creator 
in a way is identical with the creation. Shaikh Ibn-e-‘Arabi was the great 
exponent of this theory. 

6. Thetheory of wahdat-al-shuhud was propounded by Shaikh Ahmad 
of Sirhind commonly known as Mujaddid Alif Sani or the reviver of the 

(contd. on p. 167] 
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who educed references in support of their claims from the 
literature which he wanted to hide from the public. 
Secondly, in his attempt to remove the differences and find 
conciliation and compromise between the contentious 
parties he himself used the same metaphorical and sym- 
bolical language, which he had concluded, was responsible 
for the very discord." ) 

As an active and sensitive member of the suft community 
he watched with deep concern the deterioration that was 
corroding its organism. He had fought well to capture its 
decay but, since the malady had advanced to an incurable 
degree, he failed to achieve his object. The great fighter 
now admitted his defeat and declared that the masha’ikhs 
(so-called spiritual guides) of his age were nothing but 
imposters. No one, therefore, should turn to them for 
guidance. One must not be taken in by their so-called 
karamats (miracles) which were merely like the feats of a 
charmer or a jog. The right path could be found even 
without the help of pirs (guides). For this purpose one only 
needed to follow the Qur’an and the hadis. Moreover, 
books on mysticism were available, and in the presence of 
such books, no guidance of a murshid was needed. ‘The 
experiences of the sufts are no doubt of great value but their 
practices are totally nought. Many will take exception to 
this statement, but God has entrusted me with a mission, 
and I will say what my mission demands of me. I shall not 
care what Tom, Dick and Harry say.” 


[contd. from p. 166] 

second millennium of the Hijra. The learned Shaikh rejected the theory of 
wahdat-al-wujud in favour of his own wahdat-al-shuhud. He expoundcd 
that the Creator can not be one with His creatures. 

I. In his Maktub-e-Madani Shah Wali Allah has tried for the uni- 
fication of the two theories referred to above. He maintains that if the 
matter is viewed putting aside the similes and metaphors used in expound- 
ing the theories, it becomes clear that the difference is merely a matter of 
semantics. See Maktub-e-Madani, Urdu tr. M. H. Nadwi, Lahore, 1965, 


p. 34. 
2. ‘Wasiyyat Namah’ contained in Tafhimat, vol. ii, pp. 289-91. 
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Routine of Life and 
Last Days 


Shah Wali Allah’s life was uneventful. He lived a life 
of a saint-scholar keeping himself confined in the premises of 
the Rahimiyya College for instructing and guiding the 
novices in mysticism and studying and writing books. He 
did not travel about the country except that he frequently 
visited Phulat, his birth place and the village of his maternal 
in-laws, where he had a number of disciples and friends. 
Of course he travelled to Khambayat whence he had to set 
sail for the Hejaz, but he does not make any mention of the 
people and places he visited during his pilgrimage. This 1s 
not, however, to say that he did not study men and matters 
around him. His incisive analysis of the lives of the people, 
representing almost all sections of his community in the 


Tafhimat, belies this supposition. 


At the College he led a disciplined and organized life. 
It is reported that he started his day by saying his morning 
prayers. He used to sit down to write, his major occupation 
of life, at about eight in the morning, and continued writing 
without diverting his attention or changing his position tll 
mid-day. He enjoyed good health and seldom fell ii 
For the teaching work he had engaged separate teachers for 


OT 


1. Tafhimat, vol. 1, PP. 282-88. 
2. Shah ‘Abdul ‘AZiz, Malfuzat-e~‘Aziziysa, P- 40, 43. 
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each subject. He himself supervised the College affairs 
and taught two subjects, mysticism and hadis.' 


He received visitors at his home and showed affection to 
them. The callers were not always seekers after knowledge. 
People of common wisdom and taste were also welcome. 
He would listen patiently to the tales of a traveller saying 
that since no cat was found in China rats enjoyed a care-free 
life. The cat, therefore, fetched a handsome price there.’ 
Sometimes the topic of discussion in the meeting drifted to 
the prices of edible things, and he would suggest that since 
carrots were cheaper they should be stored for future use.? 
He did not mind if discussions tended to get heated, but at 
the end he wanted the debaters, to be reconciled with each 
other and forget about their hot exchanges.4 When he sat 
and dined he invited his visiters to join him. It is reported 
by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz that his father did not eat alone. He 
always wanted his son to join him.° 

Shah Wali Allah did not spare time for any sort of 
popular recreations. He never attended a sama‘ party 
(musical party), but he did not forbid his followers to enjoy 
themselves at such entertainments. The scholars and sufts 
residing at the Rahimiyya College sometimes arranged a 
gawwali (singing with music) led by Man Khan, a reputed 
gawwal. Maulwi Fakhr-al-Din was a devoted disciple and 
friend of Shah Wali Allah. Whenever he called at the 
College, a gawwali was arranged, sometimes even in the yard 
of the mosque.6 Maulwi Fakhr-al-Din used to go into 
raptures. He expressed his ecstatic delight by shouting 
sufi utterances. The singing was so impressive, that even 








4. Thi, p. 40. 
2. Ibid., p. 71. 
3. Hujjat, vol. ii, p. 522. 
4, Ibid., vol. i, p. 136. 
5. Malfuzat, op. cit., p. 3. 
6. Ibid., p. 56. 
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those who were opposed to it were moved to ecstacy to such 
an extent that it was feared that they would die.' Verses 
replete with poetic licence and mystic allusions were sung.? 
Shah Wali Allah seems to have more than connived at such 
recitations.? 


He was a good father. He took every possible care in 
educating his sons. Religious education was not all that he 
wanted to see his children adorned with. He regarded the 
knowledge of languages as important as that of hadis and figh. 
He therefore, sent Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir to attend the company of Mir Dard, a reputed poet 
of Urdu.4 They learnt colloquial Persian from a Mughal 
lady named Ladli Khanam.°? 


Shah Wali Allah did not possess any landed property 
yielding agricultural produce. He accepted a spacious 
building in new Delhi from the government for housing his 
college. He did not practice medicine which he had studied 
in his school days. Devoted sufi and a prolific writer as he 
was he could not spare time to earn his sustenance. One is 
therefore, inclined to presume that for his subsistence he 
depended on the donations made by the philanthropists in 
recognition of his services at the Rahimiyya College. 
Besides, he had some well-to-do friends and devotees who 
cared for his needs. Mir Abu Sa‘id Hasani® of Ra’ey 
Bareli, (a descendant of Sayyid ‘Alam Allah), and Najib-al- 
Daulah, the Rohila chief, were very considerate to him. 


1. IJbid. 

2. In one of such musical sittings the following verse was sung:— 
Cram lye Gb wT Ki oly ne ct — AK pay ae aayde jl 

“O the guide of the path, tell me what is right to do: should I go to 
the Ka‘ba or should I proceed to the tavern from madrasa?”’ Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Jbid., Urdu tr., Karachi, 1960, p. 11. 

5. Ibid., pp. 10, 120. 

6. He was the maternal grand-father of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. 
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They helped him with money in times of need. Mir Abu 
Sa‘id Hasani had fixed a certain amount of sustenance 
allowance also for Ahl Allah, the younger brother of Shah 
Wali Allah.2 The sale of Shah Wali Allah’s books might 
well have been a source of income for him. 

Sometime before his death Shah Wali Allah went to 
Budhana, the town of his relative and disciple, Nur Allah. 
He was in Budhana in May 1762. During his stay in this 
town he fell ill. He was brought to Delhi for treatment on 
q Zil Hajj 1175/1st July 1762. Arrangements for his stay 
were made at the house of Baba Fazal Allah which was 
situated in the enclosure of Rushan-al-Daulah mosque near 
the market place called Chauk Sa‘d Allah Khan, During 
his illness he received visitors and talked with them on events 
relating to the invasion of Anmad Shah Abdali and the role 
of Mir Abu Sa‘id of Ra’ey Bareli in it. His death was ap- 
proaching fast. After remaining sick for about two months 
he died on Saturday the goth Muharram 1176 A.H./22nd 
August 1762 A.D.3 He was buried in the family cemetery, 
situated in the quarter of old Delhi called Mahandiyun, the 
place where Rahimiyya College was originally started. 

The persons from amongst his kith and kin who were 
present at the time of his death were: three of his sons, 
Muhammad, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, and Rafi‘-al-Din; his brother 
Ahl Allah; his relatives Muhammad ‘Ashiq, Muhammad 





1. An instance of such monetary help is found in a letter of Shah 
Wali Allah to Abu Sa‘id Hasani. See ‘Hazrat Shah Abu Sa‘id Hasani 
Ra’ey Barelwi ke Rawabit Hazrat Shah Wali Allah Dehlwi aur un ke 
Khandan ke Sath’, al-Rahim, May 1965, p. 69-70. 

2. Ibid., June 1965, p. 68. 

3. ‘Letter of Muhammad Nu‘man Hasani to Mir Abu Sa‘id Hasani’, 
al-Rahim, August 1965, pp. 220-21. 

Muhammad Nu‘man, the writer of this letter was himself present at 
the time of Shah Wali Allah’s death. It, therefore, forms our basic source 
on the death of Shah Wali Allah. 
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Fa’iq, Muhammad Jawwad; and his disciple Muhammad 
Amin Kashmiri. | : 

It remains a curiosity of Shah Wali Allah’s biographer 
that after he was brought sick to Delhi for treatment he 
stayed at the house of his disciple, Baba Fazal Allah, whereas 
his own permanent residence was in the same city. Why 
did he not come to his own house to live out his last days 
among his family? ‘The absence of his two younger sons 
(‘Abdul Qadir, and ‘Abdul Ghani who were nine and six 
years old respectively at his death) from Delhi poses another 
question; had the family moved from Delhi to Budhana 
where Shah Wali Allah was taken ill? Ifso, why? These 
questions will remain unanswered until some new informa- 
tion throwing light on his last days 1s available. 


RM ye, aii 


1. Ibid. 
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(a2) Works 


Shah Wali Allah was a voluminous writer. He wrote 
a large number of books in his lifetime. The exact number 
of the books is not known, but as time passes the list is 
growing.' The maximum number known so far fluctuates 





——— 


1. The biographical works of Shah Wali Allah give different numbers 
of his books. For example:— 

(i) Sayyid Muhammad Nu‘man Hasani, in a letter to Shah Abu Sa‘id 
Hasani, writes that Shah Wali Allah’s works are more than ninety in 
number. See ‘Hazrat Shah Abu Sa‘id Hasani Ra’ey Barelwi ke Rawabit 
Hazrat Shah Wali Allah Muhaddis Dehlwi aur un ke Khandan ke Sath’ 
al-Rahim, Hyderabad, August 1965, p. 221. 

(ii) Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri enlists 58 works in total, al-Rahim, 
June 1964, p. 17. 

(iii) Ghulam Husain Jalbani has mentioned only published works, 
the known number of which, he reports, is ‘more or less fifty’. Shah Wali 
Allah Ji Zindagi, p. 38. 

(iv) Rahim Bukhsh, too, mentions only the printed works which to 
him are 45 in total. He adds however ‘Besides these there are many other 
books which can be seen in old libraries’, Havat-e-Wali, p. 420. 

(v) Muhammad Manzur Nu‘mani gives 46, and then adds, ‘In addition 
to these there were many other books, even the names of which are unknown 
to us. According to some men the number reaches hundreds’. A/-Furgan, 
Shah Wali Allah Number, Bareli, 1360 A.H., pp. 388-89. | 

(vi) According to Hafiz Ibrahim Sialkoti, (Tarikh-e-Ahl-e-Hadis, 
p. 16) the number of Shah Walj Allah’s books exceeded two hundred. 
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between sixty and seventy.! The Delhi Collection of India 
Office Library, London, as mentioned by Sh. Muhammad 
Ikram,? if finally catalogued, might add to the known 
number. 

A theologian and a reformer, Shah Wali Allah covers 
the whole range of Islamic sciences in his works, as will be 
seen from the list of his works given in the following pages. 

‘With the passage of time an increased interest is being 
witnessed in Pakistan in the publication of his works, in the 
original as well as in translations, especially in Urdu and 
Sindhi. Shah Wali Allah Academy, Hyderabad (Sindh) is 
singularly devoted to bring out publications on and about 
the Shah. ‘The files of the monthly, al-Rahim,* and the 
al-Wali of the same Academy contain useful material on 
various aspects of the Waliullahi movement. 

Shah Wali Allah is not a writer for the common reader. 
Almost all his books are above even the needs of a secondary- 
stage student. They were written with the intent of 
providing a post-graduate study of the subject they deal with. 
However, there is one exception to this; and that is his 
Persian translation of the Qur’an entitled Fath-al-Rahman 
fi Tarjumat-al-Qur’an. This work was prepared to meet 
the requirements of a common Muslim, as he himself has 
stated in its ‘Introduction’.‘ 

He chose Arabic for some of his most important works.° 
One wonders why he did so, especially at a time when not 


1. The reason being that some of the books are still disputed. 
Some scholars include them while the others exclude them from the list. 
Tuhfat-al-Muwahidin and al-Balagh-al-Mubin make an example in this 
regard. 

2. Rud-e-Kausar, Lahore, 1975, p. 13. 

3. al-Rahim ceased its publication in Urdu in 1968. It now comes 
out in Sindhi. a/-Wali is published in Urdu. 

4, pp. 1-2. 

5. Almost all his major works in Arabic are available in Urdu 
translation. | 
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only Arabic, which never became the language’ of oration 
in India, but Persian also was gradually vanishing from the 
sub-continent. The answer can, perhaps, be found in the 
example of Iqbal in recent times. The poet-philosopher 
chose Persian for conveying his message to the Muslim 
community at large. Persian, being a language commonly 
understood in Central Asia and the Middle East, made the 
only vehicle which would carry his thoughts there. Shah 
Wali Allah’s message was directed to the scholars of the 
Muslim world who were supposed to possess sufficient 
knowledge of Arabic. He, therefore, selected Arabic for 
some of his writings. _ | 


His works, printed as well as in manuscripts which are 
so far known to us, are given as under :' 


(.) WORKS ON THE QUR’AN 
xr. Fath-al-Rahman (Persian) 


It is a Persian translation of the Qur’an. The rendering 
is neither too literal nor too idiomatic, Marginal notes are 
occasional and brief. The translation was made with a view 
to facilitating the Qur’anic study to those Muslims who were 
not well-versed in Arabic. 


The work was started sometime after he took charge of 
the Rahimiyya College after the death of his father, which 
happened in 1719. By the year 1730, when he left for hay, 
two chapters, al-Bagarah and al-Imran, were translated. 
He resumed the translation upon his return from the Hejaz, 
but when only one-third of it was translated he had to 
abandon it again because the student who used to take 
dictation from him went on a journey. Doing it by fits and 
starts he completed the first draft in Sha‘ban 1151/1738 and 
adjusted it with the text of the Qur’an in Ramazan of the 
same year. Then, under the personal supervision of 





is Dee works have been arranged subject-wise. 
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Khwaja Muhammad Amin several copies of the work were 
prepared and made available to the people in 1743. 


2. al-Fauz-al-Kabir fi Usul-al-Tafsir (Persian) 

This work, as its title suggests deals with the principles 
of tafsir (exegesis). It, therefore, forms a textbook for post- 
eraduate studies of the Qur’an. The book tries to lay down 
such rules which, according to the author, are most essential 
for looking into the ends and results of the injunctions of the 
Holy Book. He divides the entire text of the Qur’an into 
five topics: (1) al-Ahkam, or the commands; (2) Mukhasima, 
or contention with four classes of people: politheists, Jews, 
Christians, and the hypocrites; (3) Tazkir bt A’la Allah, 
or an account of the gifts of God; (4) Yazkir bt Ayyam Allah, 
or reference to the past history of mankind; and (5) Mu‘ad, 
or an account of death and life after death. 

The salient feature of the work is that it does not lay 
stress on finding events which are supposed to have caused 
the revelation of the verses of the Qur’an. The author 
maintains that the verses would have been revealed even if 
these events had not taken place. He believes that if the 
revelation of verses is connected with certain occasions the 
universality of the message of the Qur’an will be affected. 
The verses, therefore, should be taken in their general sense 
and not in the particular. 

The question of tansikh or the abrogation of certain 
injunctions of the Qur’an has been discussed in detail. 
Then it is concluded that the number of the abrogated 
verses is not as has been maintained by some of the old com- 
mentators. The author believes that the number of such 
commands cannot be more than five in total.' 





1, The five verses that stand abrogated, according to Shah Wali 
Allah, are found in the Qur’an in Chapters given as under. ) 
(i) ii, 180. [contd. on p. 177] 
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3. Fath-al-Khabir (Arabic) 


It is a small book on the essentials of fafszr (exegesis). 
The work actually forms the fifth chapter of the al-Fauz-al- 
Kabir, but, according to the author’s own explanation, it 
can be treated as an independent book also. In this book 
are explained extraneous and strange expressions of the 
Qur’an. The author has made an extensive use of the 
Sahih Bukhari and other books on the hadis to explain the 
difficult and archaic words and phrases of the Qur’an. 
The work also contains a discussion on the causes of the 
revelation of the injunctions of the Holy Book.' 

4. al-Mugaddama fi Qawanin al-Tarjuma (Persian) 

This small treatise is on the principles of translation. 
The exact date of its compilation is not known, but it was 
written when the author was working on his fath-al-Rakhman 
(completed in 1738). It is an independent work? and must 
not be confused with the ‘Muqaddama’ (Introduction) to 
Fath-al-Rahman., 

5. Tawil-al-Ahadis (Arabic) 
This book deals with the rational interpretation of 


extraordinary and miraculous incidents connected with 
the lives of the prophets mentioned in the Qur’an. The 





[Contd. from p. 176] 

(ii) x, 65. 

(iii) xxii, 52. 

(iv) xxviii, 12. 

(v) xxix, 2. 

al-Fauz-al-Kabir, Lahore, pp. 15-16. 

1. Introduction to Fath-al-Khabir, op. citi. p. 43. 

2. Its Urdu version was published by Hifz-al-Rahman Sioharwi 
in two instalments in the monthly Burhan, Delhi, Nos. 4,5, October, 
November 1945. It has also been translated in Sindhi. See Ghulam 
Mustafa Qasim}, ‘Shah Wali Allah ki Talifat per ek Nazr’, a/-Rahim, vol. 
3, Nos. 5, 6, October, November, 1965, pp. 369-70. 
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author maintains that the miracles are in fact ordinary 
happenings, but they look mysterious and remarkable be- 
cause their causes are either obscure or rare oF unfamiliar 
to the lay man. The book, therefore, has become an 
exercise in finding a material cause for miraculous incidents. 
For example, the birth of Prophet ‘Isa (Jesus), the crossing 
of the Nile by Moses, and the bodily change of the Israelis 
into monkeys have been explained rationally.! The book 
has much to offer to the new-Muttazilites. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s commentary of the Qur’an and the writings 
of Mr. Ghulam Ahmad Parvez bear an ample testimony 
that the authors have been greatly influenced by Wali- 
ullahi rationalism. The date of its compilation is not 
known, but since it finds mention in his al-Fauz-al-Kabir, 
it must have been written before the latter. 


(ii) HADIS 


6. al-Musawwa fi Ahadis-al-Muwatta (Arabic) 

This book is an Arabic commentary of the Muwatta of 
Imam Malik, the founder of the Maliki school of Islamic 
jurisprudence. The work intends to find a compromise 
between the differences of the Hanafis and the Shafi‘is. The 
author, therefore, explains the Traditions contained in this 
book with a greater stress upon the rulings of Abu Hanifa 
and Shafi‘i. Little reference is made to the other doctors of 
Islamic law. 


4. al-Musaffa fi Ahadis-al-Muwatta (Persian) 


It is a valuable commentary of the Muwatia of Imam 
Malik. ‘The work was prompted by Shah Walt Allah’s 
wish to find a formula for creating conciliation and compro- 


—ww oe ee 


1. Tawil-al-Ahadis, pp. 9, 47, 63, 101, ete. 
2 Ghulam Mustafa Qasimi, op. cit., February, 1966, p. 588. 
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mise among the contentious schools of Sunni figh. For this 
purpose he wanted to select a collection of Traditions which 
would be acceptable to all the schools. He decided that the 
Muwatta was the book which could serve the purpose. He, 
therefore, wrote a commentary on it, explaining the Tradi- 
tions by way of ijtthad (independent interpretation). 

Al-Musaffa is a posthumous work of Shah Wali Allah. 
He had written the draft in his life, but due to some other 
engagements he could not prepare the fair-copy. Five or 
six months after his death his disciples, Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Ashiq and Muhammad Amin began to put the manuscript 
in order. The work was finally edited in Shawwal 1179/ 
March 1766." 


8. Chihl Hadis (Arabic) 


It is a collection of forty Traditions of the Prophet which 
envelop almost all the fundamentals of Islam. The sentences 
comprising the Traditions are small, hence they are easy to 
commit to memory. 


g. al-Dur-al-Samin fi  Mubashshirat  al-Nabi-al- 
Amin (Arabic) 

This small treatise contains a collection of those 
Traditions which, the author claims, were either related to 
him by the Prophet in a dream directly? or had reached him 
from his father or a teacher. 


10. al-Fazl-al-Mubin fi al-Salasil min Hadis al- 
Nabi-al-Amin (Arabic) 
It is a small treatise in Arabic and deals with the 
authorities of the Traditions of the Prophet. Probably this 
work is called Musalsalat also.* 








1, Ibid. 
2. Dr, Mazhar Baqa, op. cit., p. 66, fn. 2. 
3. Ibid. 
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1x. al-Nawadir min Ahadis Sayyid al-Awa’il 
wa-al-Awakhir (Arabic) 
The work, as is indicated by the title deals with rare 
Traditions of the Prophet. 


12. Sharh Tarajim Abwab al-Bukhari (Arabic) 

This small work contains a critical study of the abwab, 
or chapters of the al-Bukhari, a famous collection of Tradi- 
tions made by Imam Bukhari. The work has been enriched 


by illuminating annotations.' 


13. al-Irshad lla Muhimmat ‘Ilm al-Asnad (Arabic) 


This small book deals with the authorities of the Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet. The work has been published many 


time.” 
(222) PHILOSOPHY OF ISLAM 


14. Hujjat Allah-al-Balighah (Arabic) 

This book is decidedly one of the chief works of Shah 
Wali Allah. It is a scientific study of sociological, religious 
and ethical problems. 

What prompted the writing of this book has been given 
in the author’s introduction to this work. It is related that 
the author and his friends felt the need for a book giving a 
rational explanation of the tenets of Islam. Since they 
could find no such book Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq of 
Phulat, requested Shah Wali Allah to start writing a book 
himself, Shah Wali Allah at first tried to evade the request, 
but finally yielded to it when he was reminded that he, who 
refuses to answer the problems of shari‘at, makes himself 
liable for the punishment of hell. 

The book is divided into two parts. The Ist part 


——e ee 


1. Fora detailed review see Ghulam Mustafa Qasim!, op. Cif, 
May 1966, p. 875. 
2. Ibid., p. 878. 
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consists of scholastic discussions. His observation in the 
‘Introduction’ that he believes in the truth of Islam under 
the light of reason and logic, is manifest throughout its 
pages. ‘The polemic starts with the metaphysical discussions, 
and is followed by social philosophy which is divided into 
different systematic stages called irtifagats. In the second 
part the dogmas of Islam are rationalised. It ends with a 
review, of the history of the Muslims. The author has made 
an extensive use of the Traditions of the Prophet and this fact 
has made the book, by itself, an authentic collection of the 
hadis. The terminology used in this work is almost the 
same as found in the classical literature on philosophy, 
scholasticism and mysticism; and unconsciously a great 
many ideas have flowed into it from the same sources. It 
was perhaps unavoidable for a pioneer in this field. How- 


ever, the effort to open a new gate to research is commend- 
able. 


(iv) SCHOLASTICISM 


15. Qurrat al-‘Ainain fi Tafzil-Shaikhain (Persian) 
This book was written on the instance of Khwaja 
Muhammad Amin, a favourite pupil of Shah Wali Allah. 
The main theme of the work is Shi‘a-Sunni controversy over 
the excellent attributes of the companions of the Prophet, 
but as the title of the book indicates, only the case of 
Shaikhain, Abu Bakr Siddiq and ‘Umar Farugq, has been dealt 
with init. The writer, by quoting historical evidences, tries 
to establish that the order of succession of these two early 
caliphs was best suited to the interests of the Islamic state of 
Medina. Bringing in the opinions of the companions of the 
Prophet about both of them, he explains that they deserved 
the position they held and that the charges levelled against 
them were not justified. In the end, he gives his own opi- 
nion, by relating a vision of his in which he contacted the 
souls of the four Caliphs in the Hazirat-al-Quds (the Holy 
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Fold where the souls of the most perfect men meet with the 
Great Soul).! He found that the spiritual state of the first 
two caliphs resembled more the state of Nabuwwat (Prophet- 
hood) while that of the later two more resembled the state of 
Walayat (Sainthood). He then concludes that that is why 
the succession of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar Faruq falls nearer to 
the period of the Prophet and that of ‘Usman and ‘Ali 


happens later. 


16. al-‘Aqidat al-Hasanah (Arabic) 

This small treatise deals with the religious beliefs of 
Shah Wali Allah. The ‘aga’td, or beliefs, expounded in it 
are, in fact, those which are commonly expressed by the 
Sunnis. 


17, Muqaddamat al-Saniyyah (Persian) 
It is a small treatise written in defence of the Sunni 
belicfs.? 


(v) FIQH OR ISLAMIC LAW 


18. ‘Iqd-al-Jid fi Ahkam al-Ijtihad Wal Taqlid (Arabic) 

In this book Shah Wali Allah has dealt with the problems 
of ijtihad (independent investigation) and taglid (conformity). 
The work was prompted by some queries made to the 
author. The work is divided into five chapters. The author 
maintains that it would be wrong to believe that the door of 
ijtihad is closed now. He says that any one who qualifies 
the conditions of ijtihad can exercise it. The necessary 
qualifications of a mujtahid are a thorough knowledge of the 
Qur’an, hadis, the rulings of the older doctors of law, Arabic 


o--- 





1. Shah Wali Allah, Sat‘at, Hyderabad, 1964, p. 42. 


>. I have not seen this booklet but it is reported that a manuscript 
copy is possessed by the Kutab Khana Sa‘idiyya, Tonk, vide Dr. Mazhar 
Baga, op. cit., p. 71. 
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language and a capacity to take inferences from the sources 
concerned. However, a lay man is advised to follow one or 
the other of the four schools of law. Blind conformity is 
bad, but it is not altogether forbidden, especially these days 
when the gazts (jurists) have become worldly-minded, hence 
they cannot be expected to dispense justice. It therefore 
becomes necessary that the door to profiting from the older 
jurists should also be kept open. 


19. al-Insaf fi Biyan-al-Sabab-al-Ikhtilaf (Arabic) 


This book is a history of the evolution of the four schools 
of figh or the Islamic law. The causes that led to their 
foundation are traced in the differences of opinion over 
various problems of Islamic law among the early Muslims. 
These schools differ from one another only in matters of an 
Insignificant nature. Fundamentally they follow one and 
the same course. It would be wrong to believe that a 
Muslim must follow one or the other school of law. One 
may do so, and indeed in certain cases it is advisable, but 
the rulings of the older jurists should never be taken as 
Divine revelations. They can be rejected if they contradict 
hadis. 


(vi) MYSTICISM 


20. al-Qaul-al-Jamil (Arabic) 


In this book Shah Wali Allah has dealt with the practical] 
aspect of mysticism, such as the qualifications of a preceptor, 
essential to be observed for the training of novices of the 
path etc. The book also contains an account of practices 
peculiar to various orders of mysticism. The healing power 
of the Qur’anic verses has been emphasized. The practice 
of writing amulets is approved. Amulets and extraordinary 
recitations from the Qur’anic verses have been given for 
almost every physical and mental disease. The book is of a 
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great practical use to the pirs and masha ikhs (spiritual pre- 
ceptors). 


21. al-Tafhimat-al-Ilahiyah (Arabic and Persian) 


It is a collection of articles and letters written to various 
novices of the mystic path. Each article deals with different 
aspects of mysticism, as perceived by the author through his 
personal experiences. Some of his discussions and conclu- 
sions are not comprehensible to those who are not fully 
acquainted with the subject. The problem of ontological 
monism and phenomenalogical monism (wahdat-al-wujud 
and wahdat-al-shuhud) has been discussed in a letter to 
Afandi Isma‘il, wherein an attempt has been made to 
reconcile both of these doctrines. ‘The book is not strictly 
reserved for mysticism. It comprises Shah Wali Allah's 
addresses made to almost all the sections of his community, 
reminding them of their negligence towards the duties 
enjoined upon them by their religion and the law of the land. 


22. Hamat (Persian) 


This book was written, as stated by the author himself, 
in October 1735/Jamadi-al-Akhir 1148.1 The work deals 
with the historical development of Islamic mysticism. He 
gives an account of the mystical experiences of the older 
mystics of Islam, along with his own judgement. According 
to him, a journey on the spiritual path does not exempt a 
novice from the observance of shari‘at. However, it is true 
that a stage is reached, if the journey 1s continued successfully, 
where the observance of religious practices does not remain 
obligatory, but such a stage is reached by only a few men. 
Even those who reach this stage prefer to stick to the 
shari‘at for if they do not do so it will mislead the people of 
the world. 


1. Ham‘at, Hyderabad, 1964, P. 135. 
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23. Sata‘at (Persian) 


This work deals with the mystical philosophy. 
‘Though it is a small treatise’, writes Jalbani, its English 
translator, ‘it throws sufficient light on the subject. It 
mostly deals with the life after death and the system of Divine 
manifestations working in the universe.” 


24. Lambhat (Arabic) 
This small treatise is also on the mystical philosophy. 
It contains an exhaustive treatment of philosophical terms 


and subjects like Wujud (being), al-Shakhs-al-Akbar (‘The 
Great Body), Hazirat-al-Quds (Holy Fold), etc.’ 


25. Fuyuz-al-Haramain (Arabic) 


It is a famous work of Shah Wali Allah dealing with his 
spiritual experiences that he had obtained, through visions 
at the holy precincts of Mecca and Medina. The work 
affords valuable material for the novices of the mystical path. 


Other books on this subject are:— 

26. Lam*‘at (Persian) 

27. al-Khair-al-Kasir (Arabic) 

28. al-Badur-al-Bazighah (Arabic) 

29. Shafa-al-Qulub (Persian) 

go. al-Intibah fi Salasal-Auliya Allah (Arabic) 
g1. Sharh Hizb-al-Bahr (Persian) 

32. Sharh Ruba‘iyatain® (Persian) 

33. Altaf-al-Quds (Persian) 

34. Fath-al-Wudud li Ma‘rifat-al-Junud (Arabic) 
35. ‘Awarif (Arabic) 


i. ‘Introduction’ to An English Translation of Sata‘at, Hyderabad, 
1970. 

2. The book has been translated into English by Jalbani. Hyder- 
abad, 1970. 

3. It is a commentary on two couplets of Khwaja Baqi Billah. 
Hayat-e-Wali, p. 246. 
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(vz) MUNAZARAH OR VERBAL CONTEST 

36. Izalat-al-Khifa an Khilafat-al-Khulafa 

(Persian) 

This famous work of Shah Wali Allah deals with the 
justification of the order of the succession of the first four 
Caliphs of the Prophet. The author has presented the 
Sunni view point regarding the caliphs referred to above, 
but it is noted that his discussions are well-balanced and 
non-contentious in spirit. 


(viii) BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
37. Surur-al-Mahzun (Persian) 


It is a Persian translation of Nur-al-‘Uyun fi Talkhis-al- 
Siyar-al-Amin wa-al-Mamun of Ibn Sayyid-al-Nas.' 

38. Anfas-al-‘Arifin (Persian) 

In this book Shah Wali Allah has given biographical 
notes on his fore-fathers and his teachers at Mecca and 
Medina, together with a brief sketch of his own life. The 
work consists of the following seven chapters? :— 

(¢) ‘Bawariq-al-Walayat’. It contains a life sketch, 
table talks and spiritual practice of the author’s 
father, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim. 

(22) “Shawariq-al-Ma‘rifat’?. It deals with the life 
account and mystical views and practices of the 
author’s uncle, Shaikh Abu-al-Riza Muhammad. 

(iz) ‘al-Imdad fi Ma‘asir al-Ajdad’. This chapter 
gives life sketches and religious practices of Shah 
Wali Allah’s relatives and spiritual preceptors. 

(7v) ‘al-Nabazat-al-Ibriziyya fi-al-Latifat-al-‘Aziziyya’. 
In this chapter Shah Wali Allah has given the life 


Dr. Mazhar Baqa, op. cit., p. 69. 
Some biographers of the Shah count these chapters as independent 





1, 
2. 
books. 
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account of Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi alias 
Shakr Bar. 

(v) ‘al-‘Atiyat-al-Samdiyya fi Anfas-al-Muhammad- 
iyya’. This chapter deals with the life and 
mystical views and practice of Shah Wali Allah’s 


maternal grand-father, Shaikh Muhammad of 
Phulat. 


(vi) ‘al-Insan-al-‘Ain fi Masha’ikh-al-Haramain’. 
This chapter is on the lives of Shah Wali Allah’s 
teachers in the Hejaz. 

(viz) “al-Juz-al-Latif fi Tarjumat-al-Za‘if’. The chapter 
is a brief autobiography of the author. 


(ix) MAKTUBAT OR LETTERS 
39- Shah Wali Allah ke Siyasi Maktubat (Persian) 


It is a collection of Shah Wali Allah’s letters which he 
wrote to various politically influential persons, including the 
Mughal king, and Ahmad Shah Abdali. These letters 
have been selected from a collection of Shah Wali Allah’s 
letters made by Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ashiq and his son, 
‘Abdur Rahman, in two volumes. The first volume con- 
tains 281 and the second only 77 letters. Out of these 358 
letters, 26 are of political nature, which have been presented 
in book form by Professor K. A. Nizami.' 

In these letters the author has exhorted his addressees 
to realize the seriousness of the political disorder caused by 
the Marathas, the Sikhs, and the Jats. He warns them that 
if they do not rise to meet the challenge the Muslim com- 
munity will be doomed to destruction, embracing all walks 
of life. These letters are not unilateral. Many of them 
were written to answer a query or a consultation made by his 
addressees. The letters contain valuable information about 
contemporary events, and are hence useful to the historians. 





————~ 


1. Sivasi Maktubat, p. 25 
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40. Letters contained in Hayat-e-Wali (Arabic) 

These are cleven in number and were selected from a 
large collection which was in possession of the author of 
Hayat-e-Wali.' 

41. Letters contained in Kalimat-e-Tayyibat 

(Persian and Arabic) 

These are twenty four in number and were written to 
Mirza Mazhar Janjanan, Khwaja Muhammad Amin, 
Shah Abu Sa‘id, Shaikh Isma‘il bin ‘Abdullah Rumi and 
others. These letters contain mystical and philosophical 
discussions. 

(x) GRAMMAR 

42. Sarf Mir (Persian) 

(xi) POETRY 

43. Diwan of Shah Wali Allah (Arabic) 

Shah Wali Allah was not a professional poet, but since 
he had a wonderful command over Arabic and Persian, he 
could compose verses without any difficulty. His Diwan 
of Arabic poems compiled by Ishaq bin Muhammad ‘Irfan 
of Bareli (d. 1234 A.H./1818 A.D.) is said to be in possession 
of the library of Nadwat-al-‘Ulema, Lucknow.’ 


44. Persian Poems contained in Hayat-e-Wali 
and Kalimat-e-Tayyibat 
A fairly large number of Persian verses of Shah Wali 
Allah are found in Hayat-e-Wali and Kalimat-e-Tayybat. 
His Persian ghazals can really be placed with the poetical 
works of great Persian poets. 
(xii) MISCELLANEOUS 
45. al-Sirr-al-Maktum fi Ashab Tadwin-al-‘Ulum 
(Arabic) 


This small treatise was written at the request of Shah 





1. Hayat-e-Wali, p. 37}. 
2 Dr. Fazle-Mahmud, A Study of Life and Works of Shah Wali 
Allah, p. 47. 
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Wali Allah’s two pupils, Mullah Aman Allah and Mullah 
Sher Muhammad.' It is a printed work and deals with the 
branches of knowledge. 

46. Risalah-e-Danishmandi (Persian) 

This small work of Shah Wali Allah deals with the 
methods allied to teaching and writing. According to his 
own statement, he learnt this art from his father.? 

47. Wasiyyat Namah (Persian) 

This is a small treatise and deals with the beliefs of the 
author. 

The works, which follow hereafter, find mention in 
works on, or about, Shah Wali Allah, but I have not had the 


chance to see them.? 
48. al-I‘tisam 
49. Hashiyya Risalah Lubs-e-Ahmar 
50. Waridat ? 
51. Nihayat-al-Usul 
52. al-Anwar-al-Muhammadiyya 
53- Fath-al-Islam 
54. Risalah Dar Radd-e-Rawafiz 
55- Kashf-al-Anwar 
56. al-Tanbih Ala Ma Yahtaju Ilaihi-al-Muhaddis 
wa al-Fagih 
57- A‘rab-al-Qur’an 
58. Asar-al-Muhaddisin 
59. Rasalah fi Mas’alah ‘Ilm al-Wayjib 
60. Risalah-al-Dehlawi 
61. al-Anfas al-Muhammadiyya 
62. Mansur 
There are some books which are not actually the works 
of Shah Wali Allah, but they goassuch. It appears that the 
1. al-Sirr-al-Maktum, Delhi, 1321 A. H., p. 1. 
2. Risala-e-Danishmandi, Delhi, 1321 A. H., p. 13. 
3. For these books I have drawn heavily upon the list given by Dr. 
Mazhar Baga in his work Usul-e-Figh aur Shah Wali Allah, pp. 71-73. 
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respect and wide acceptance which had fallen to the lot of 
his works, tempted some of the later bigotted theologians to 
propagate their own views and beliefs by letting them pass 
for those of the Shah. They wrote books and pamphlets on 
controversial issues and attributed them to his name. 
Another reason for this wrong attribution might have 
occurred on account of the failure in deciphering the 
authorship of the works. Such books are as follows:— 

1. Qurrat-al-‘Ain fi Abtal-al-Shahadat-al-Husain 

2. Jannat-al-‘Aliyyah f1 Managib-al-Mu‘awiyyah 

g. Qaul-e-Sadid 

4. Ishara-e-Mustamarrah!' 

5e Tuhfat-al-Muwahidin 

6. al-Balagh-al-Mubin’ 

4. Faiz-e-‘Am (It is a small treatise of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz.)3 

8. Risalah-e-Awa’il (The author of this small work 
‘s Shaikh Muhammad Sa‘id son of Shaikh Muhammad.)‘ 

9. Ma Yajab Hifzuhu-al-Nazir (This work is by 
some pupil of Shah Wali Allah who is referred to by the 
author as Shaikhuna (our Shaikh.)° 


(b) RAHIMIYYA COLLEGE 
The Madrasa-e-Rahimiyya, or the Rahimiyya College, 
was founded by Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, the father of Shah 





1. An illuminating discussion on the false attribution of books at 
Nos. 1-4 is given by Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri in his article ‘Shah 
Wali Allah Dehlawi se Mansub Tasanif’, al-Rahim, June 1964, pp. 18-26. 

9. Works at Nos. 5-6, though bracketed with those at Nos. 1-4 by 
Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri (op. cit.) are not recognised as spurious by 
some other scholars. They are still being used as reference books in some 
ef the scholarly works published in recent years. For example, see Aziz 
Abmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment. (Bibliography) 
p. 299. 

3. Dr. Mazhar Baga, op. cit., p. 74. 

4. Ibid., p. 75. 

5. Ibid. 
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Wali Allah. It was housed in the residential building of 
the family which was situated in the quarter of Mahandiyun 
alias ‘Chhatta Khush Nuh Dar’ in old Delhi.t By the time 
Shah Wali Allah took charge of it the college had attracted 
a large number of students. On his return from the Hejaz 
he moved the college to New Delhi in the quarter of 
Kuchah-e-Chilan where a spacious building was granted 
for this purpose by the Mughal King, Muhammad Shah, 
alias Rangila (1719-48). Shah Wali Allah moved to the 
new building along with his family and took up residence 
there.3 It is learnt that the building consisted of a mosque, 
family residence, and a number ‘of hujras or independent 
rooms for providing lodging to the sufis and students of 
the college. 

During the times of Shah Wali Allah the college 
attracted students from far and wide. It retained this 
distinguished position long after his death. His sons took 
charge of it after him. The research work of Islamic 
sciences, started and taken to considerably advanced stages, 
was carried on by his sons. After the death of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz, his eldest son, (1824 A.D.) and the migration of his 
grand son, Shah Muhammad Ishaq to the Hejaz (1841 
A. D.), Shah Makhsus Allah and Muhammad Musa, the 
two sons of Shah Rafi‘-al-Din, supervised the affairs of 
the college. On the death of these two, no male member, 
except a minor named Mian ‘Abdul Salam, son of 
Muhammad Musa, was left to run the college.* 

Then came the revolt of 1857 A. D. during which 
the Rahimiyya College was sacked by the rioters. All the 
moveable property was carried away. Then afterwards the 


1. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, ‘Tazkira-e-Khanwada-e- 
Waliullahi az Yadgar-e-Dilli’, a/-Rahim, March 1968, p. 731. 

2. Bashir-al-Din Ahmad, Wagi‘at-e-Dar-al-Hukumat Dehli, pt. ii, 
pp. 173. 

3. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, op. cit., pp. 733-34. 

4. Bashir-al-Din Ahmad, op. cit., p. 174. 
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British levelled the building to the ground by gun blasts. 
The site was auctioned and was purchased by a Hindu 
named Lala Kishan Das. A name plate of this Hindu 
owner hung there till 1947 A.D.* when the country was 
partitioned into two states, Pakistan and Bharat. 

The precincts of Rahimiyya College remained no more 
a centre of learning, but the team of graduates that it had 
produced carried on its mission of the diffusion of know- 
ledge. After an interval of less than ten years, Muhammad 
Qasim Nanutwi, a celebrated graduate of Rahimiyya 
College, opened a new institution on the same lines at a 
village called Deoband, near Delhi. This institution is 
still a flourishing centre of Islamic learning and is attracting 
students from far and wide. The Aligarh College, which 
afterwards was upgraded into a fully fledged University, was 
also founded by a pupil of Muhammad Ishaq who had 
studied and taught at the Rahimiyya College. The founder 
of this institution, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, recognised 
Shah Wali Allah as a great scholar of learning. Both of 
these new educational institutions functioning at Deoband 
and Aligarh played a notable role in the struggle for 
freedom of the country. 


(c) DESCENDANTS 

At his death Shah Wali Allah was survived by his five 
sons, a daughter, and his wife. The survivors were as 
follows : 

1. Muhammad. He was from Shah Wali Allah’s 
first wife, who died after bearing a number of children, of 
whom Muhammad alone survived. He received his educa- 
tion from his father. He lived a secluded life and is 
reported to have travelled many stages of mysticism.? After 


1. Husain Ahmad Madani, Tahrik-e-Reshami Rumal, Lahore, 


1966, p. 17. 
2. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, ‘Shah Wali Allah aur Shah 


Rafial-Din Dehlwi’, al-Rahim, May 1966, p. 836. 
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the death of Shah Wali Allah he went to Budhana, a town 
situated about eighteen miles from Meerut, and settled 
there. He died in about 1208/1793 and was buried in the 
yard of the mosque of Budhana. . 


2. SAbdul ‘Aziz. He was born on Tuesday, the 
eleventh of October 1746? from Shah Wali Allah’s second 
wife, named Bilradah. He took over the charge of the 
Rahimiyya College after the death of his father and super- 
vised its affairs till his death, which happened on Saturday, 
‘the 5th June 1824.3 


Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz received his education in all the 
Islamic sciences and mysticism from his father. He also 
had some lessons in mysticism from Muhammad ‘Ashiq of 
Phulat and Khwaja Muhammad Amin Kashmiri.4 


Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz is the author of several books on 
tafsir, hadis and other subjects, relating to Islam. He has 
further simplified some of the philosophical works of Shah 
Wah Allah, making them more intelligible to the masses. It 
is learnt that he commanded great respect among the 
Muslim people of his contemporary world. His fatwa, or 
decree, was looked upon as an authentic law of shari‘at, even 
outside India. The ulema of Turkey, it is reported, requested 
him to visit their country and honour them with his stay 
there. 


1. Nasim Ahmad Faridi Amrohi, ‘Hazrat Shah Abu Sa‘id Hasani 
Ra’ey Barelwi ke Rawabit Hazrat Shah Wali Allah Muhaddis Dehlwi 
aur un ke Khandan ke Sath’, al-Rahim, August 1965, p. 210, f. n. 1. 

2. 25th of Ramazan 1159 A. H. Malfuzat-e-‘ Aziziyya, pp. 8, 202. 

3. 7th of Shawwal 1230 A. H. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, 
‘Tazkirah-e-K hanwadah-e-Waliullahi az nen. al-Rahim, March 

1968,-.p. 731. 

4. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Ujalah-e-Nafi‘ah, pp. 17-18. | 

5. ‘“Ubaidullah Sindhi, Shah Wali Allah aur un ki Siyasi Tahrik, 
Lahore, 1952, p. 76, f. n. 1. 
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g. Rafi‘-al-Din. He was born in 1163 A.H./1759 
A.D." Since he was only twelve years old when his father 
died, he completed his education from his elder brother, 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. During the illness of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
which ultimately resulted in the loss of his eyesight, he 
looked after the teaching work at the college. He translated 
the Qur’an into Urdu, which then had replaced Persian as 
the language of literature. He died on the 5th of Shawwal, 
1293 A.H./8th August 1818 A.D? 

4. ‘Abdul Qadir. He was born in 1167 A.H./1753-" 
After completing his studies with his elder brother Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, he retired to a room attached to the 
Akbarabadi Mosque in Delhi, and spent his life there in 
reading and writing books. He translated the Qur’an into 
fluent Urdu, and died in 1230 A.H./1814 A.D. at the 
age of 63.4 

5, ‘Abdul Ghani. He was the youngest son of Shah 
Wali Allah, and was born in 1170 A.H./1756 A.D. Not 
much is known about his life. He died in 1227 A.H./1812 
A.D.5 leaving behind him his son, Isma‘il who later on 
became one of the prominent leaders of the jihad movement. 

6. Amat-al-‘Aziz (daughter). She was married to 
Muhammad Fa’ig, the son of Muhammad ‘Ashiq of Phulat.® 


CC 





1. Maulwi Rahman ‘Ali, Tazkirah-e-Ulema-e-Hind, Urdu tr. 
Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri, Karachi, 1961, p. 196. 

2. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, ‘Shah Wali Allah aur Shah 
Rafi‘-al-Din Dehlwi’, (A study based upon Magalat-e- Tarigat of ‘Abdur 
Rahim Zia), al-Rahim, May 1966, p. 839. 

3. Maulwi Rahman ‘Ali, op. Cif. P. 315. 


4. By lunar calendar. Mihr (Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, p. 116, f. n. 1.) 
gives 22 Jamadi-al-Sani 1228/22 June 1813 as his date of death. 


5. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, ‘Tazkirah-e-K hanwadah-e- 
Waljullahi az Yadgar-e-Dilli’, (a study based upon the Yadgar-e-Dilli of 
Sayyid Ahmad Waliullahi), a/-Rahim, March 1968, p. 737. 

6. Muhammad ‘Abdul Halim Chishti, ‘Shah Wali Allah aur Shah 
Rafi‘-al-Din Dehlwi’, al-Rahim, May 1966, p. 836. 
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7- Bi Iradah (wife). She was the daughter of Sayyid 
Sana Allah resident of Sonipat. Shah Wali Allah married 
her after the death of his first wife." 

The descendants of Shah Wali Allah continued his 
tradition of reform. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his son and 
successor, was the leader of that group of intellectuals who 
had been greatly influenced by the Waliullahi thought. 
During the times of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz a great change had 
occurred in the political map of India. Delhi had been 
conquered by the British in 1803. ‘The Mughal king, 
Shah Alam, had been reduced to a titular position. The 
East India Company had become the de-facto ruler of India. 
It was under these circumstances that Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
reacted sharply. He took steps to keep the Muslims alive 
to the political loss from which they had suffered. He 
issued a fatwa, or a decree declaring India as Dar-al-Harb. 
It meant that it was a religious duty of every Muslim to 
resist the foreign subjugation.” He thus took the lead in the 
organization of the first resistance movement against alien 
rule, This movement, commonly known in Indo-Pakistan 
as the Yahrik-e-Mujahidin or the Movement of the Holy 
Warriors, ‘marks the practical culmination of the religio- 
political thought of Shah Waliullah’?. The honour of its 
leadership fell to the lot of Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi, who 
was the pupil of Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, the son of Shah 
Wali Allah. 

The objectives of this movement were firstly the 
purification of Islam from all sorts of polytheistic associa- 
tions that had crept into it through converts from, and 
contact with Hinduism or other religious groups ; secondly, 
the establishment of an Jdeal state, where the ideology of 








1. Jbid. 

2. Fatawa-e-‘ Azizi, Delhi, 1341 A. H., pp. 16-17. 

3. Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, 
p. 210. 
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Islam could be practised without any hindrance.! . This 
basically the Waliullahi movement had its distinct feature. 
Unlike the Waliullahi movement it started its programme 
by enlisting workers from a cross-section of the Muslim 
population. Two of the learned members of the Waliullahi 
family, Shah Isma‘il, the nephew, and ‘Abdul Ha’i, the 
son-in-law of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, joined the movement in 
its early stages. 

This group of the basic members built up their pro- 
gramme of mass-contact by establishing centres in villages 
and towns. The propaganda was carried out through 
oration and literature. Funds were raised to finance the 
movement. By the year 1822 when Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi 
and his prominent followers went on pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz,? the movement had got sufficient momentum and 
the name of its leader was widely known among the people. 

On his return from the Hejaz in 1824 Sayyid Ahmad 
busied himself in preparation for the realization of the ideal 
Muslim state. The followers of the movement were trans- 
formed into a military force, and the Sikh territory on the 
north-west of the country was selected as the field of 
action. The selection of the people and place for this 
armed confrontation, prior to combating with the English 
dominance, is suggested to have been motivated by the 
anti-Muslim attitude of the Sikh rule, predominance of the 
Muslim population of the region, ‘the precedent of Shah 
‘Wali Allah looking up to the Afghans outside to restore 
Muslim rule in India,”3 the inferior military position of the 
Sikhs to that of the British, and finally the connivance of 
the British at the shifting of this militant movement to the 
frontier of their Sikh neighbours. 


1. c.f. Mihr, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, pp. 114-115. 
2. Mihr, op. cit., p. 230. 
3. Aziz Ahmad, op. cit., p. 214. 
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The Mujahids (the Holy Warriors), won initial successes 
against the Sikhs capturing Peshawar in 1830. Sayyid 
Ahmad, the leader, was declared as the khalifa and the 
conquered territories, where the khutba was read and coins 
were struck in the name of the khalifa was proclaimed as 
the ideal Muslim state. Islamic laws were enforced rigidly 
in the state. At this juncture the Sikh kingdom, which 
at first seemed to have miscalculated the strength of the 
khalifa, rose to the occasion, and through intrigues and 
threats turned the Yusufza’is, who had welcomed the arrival 
of the Mujahidins, hostile to the new conquerors. They 
compelled the Khalifa to leave Peshawar by slaying his 
team of civil officials over night. The Mujahids then decided 
to transfer their head quarters to Kashmir, but on the 
way were surprised by the Sikh forces. A fierce battle 
ensued at Balakot, and Sayyid Ahmad, the khalifa, Shah 
Isma‘il and many of their followers were killed on 5th May 
1831. ‘Thus ended the first phase of the 7ihad movement. 

‘The expedition from a military point of view was a 
failure, owing mainly to the lack of co-ordination, the 
rigidity with which the laws of shari‘at were enforced and 
the cupidity and self-interest of some of his collaborators. 
But the fire that Sayyid Ahmad Shahid had lit continued to 
warm the hearts of his disciples and constituted a major 
source of anxiety for the British for more than sixty years’.' 


1. Prof. Sh. Abdur Rashid, ‘Muslim National Movement—Ist Phase, 
Thought of Shah Waliullah’, Dawn, 23 March, 1976, p. iii. 
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Historic figures are the product of socio-political 
disorder. Yet how strange, and, of course, interesting as 
well, it is that confusion gives birth to discipline : discipline 
personified in the persons of heroes, Peace and prosperity, 
spread over centuries without disturbance, result in the 
spiritual and temporal debasement of nations, which in its 
own turn generates new hopes in the form of reformers. 
The more ripe a restlessness the more accomplished enth- 
usiasm for reformation springs out. It does not mean that 
a biographer of an historic figure has to create a situation 
of piquant nature to suit or add to his studies. He just 
cannot, for the shaping of events is not in his hands. Only 
history can decide about the magnitude of the disorder 
and confusion prevailing in human life in a given period. 

The present study relates to the eighteenth century, 
during which the Muslim community in India was faced 
with a crisis of political leadership. The beginning of this 
crisis first appeared with the death of emperor Aurangzeb 
in March 1707. Frequent wars fought for the Delhi throne 
among the Mughal princes, coupled with the civil strifes 
of the Irani and Turani factions, caused a deadly blow to 
the throne and the power behind the throne. Moral 
depravity of the ruling classes and the dismaying ignorance 
of the people combined with their necessary concomitants 
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of extravagance and prodigality, accelerated the process of 
decline and decay. 

The throne of Delhi was now fully exposed to seizure 
by anyone who could prove equal to the occasion. The 
rival forces of the Marathas, the Jats, and the Sikhs, could 
not avail themselves of this opportunity, for they themselves 
were ‘culturally sterile and militarily ineffective’,' as 
Professor Shaikh Abdur Rashid puts it in regard to the 
Rajputs, but which is also equally true for the other Hindu 
societics. Consequently a third power, the British, benefited 
from these chaotic conditions by winning victories at Plassey 
and Buxar, and finally burying the carcase of the Mughal 
empire in September 1803, when their forces captured 
Delhi. 

The rapid decline of the Mughal power and the pious 
resignation to fate of the Muslim community in general 
resulting in rigid conventionalism and loss of creative facul- 
ties, gave rise to questions of the Muslim survival in India. 
It was this state of uncertainty and insecurity which 
produced the second great scholar leader of Muslim India 
in the person of Shah Wali Allah. He was second by the 
counting of serial number, but he was first judged by the 
heart throbs of the Muslims of India. His message was 
old, as old as the emergence of Islam in Arabia ; the style 
of his expression was classical, but the import of his 
teachings had a vigorous touch of freshness and moder- 
nity’. His approach to the ever-emerging problems of the 
expanding human society was rational, as he enunciated 
that obedience to the injunctions of Islam was incumbent 
upon its followers, not merely because they came from God, 


1. ‘Decline of Mughal Power’, Proceedings of the First Congress 
of Pakistan History and Culture, vol. 1, p. 64. 

2. Fazle Hameed, ‘Shah Waliyullah as a Modern Thinker’, al-Hikma, 
Hyderabad, 1965-66, p. 1. 
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but also because they were based on reason and self-evident 
propositions.' It is this logic and realism of Shah Wali 
Allah that won him praise from Allama Muhammad Iqbal 
sn these words : ‘Perhaps the first Muslim who felt the 


urge of a new spirit in him was Shah Waliullah of 
Delhi’. 


Shah Wali Allah lived in an age when Muslim society 
and the government were heading towards decline. But he 
was not a man who could make himself content with mere 
invocation to God for aid when the deluge of havoc was 
encircling the society. No, he would not surrender to fate 
or grossly compromise with the situation. He would rather 
act to the best of his abilities. Nature had endowed him 
with amazing faculties of mind and heart. He wanted to 
find a way which would lead the Muslims to solidarity 
and strength. Being a Muslim he saw the reconstruction 
of the Muslim society in its return to Islamic values 
practised and observed during the early days of 
Islam. 


It seems rather paradoxical that under the pervert 
socio-political climate prevalent in the eighteenth century, a 
man like Shah Wali Allah should be born who produced 
literature free from all bonds of slavish imitation, but 
essentially combined with erudite scholarship that he had 
inherited. Going through the pages of his works, one does 
not even imagine that these were written in the India of 
Muhammad Shah Rangila, or at a place round which was 
raging a storm of debauchery, self-aggrandisement, murder 
and rapine, aggression and injustice, lawlessness and 
anarchy. 


Shah Wali Allah witnessed the reigns of as many as 





1. Hujjat, vol. i, pp. 4-5. 
2. The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 97. 
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eleven Mughal kings in his life.' He was seventeen when 
his father died. After his death he took charge of the 
Rahimiyya College, and worked as the Principal, assisted 
by his father’s pupils, for twelve years. Then he went to 
the Hejaz for hajj in 1730 and returned to Delhi in 1733. 
He lived for another thirty years which he devoted entirely 
to the study of Islamic sciences, writing books and planning 
reforms for the deteriorating Muslim power in India. 


‘Shah Wali Allah’, writes Prof. Aziz Ahmad, ‘forms a 
bridge between medieval and modern Islam in India’.2 All 
the groups of the Muslim socicty in Indo-Pakistan today, 
whether they are strict observants of the fundamentals 
of Islam or not, claim to derive intellectual inspiration from 
him. But one thing must be kept in view and that is 
that he is not a modernist as far as his religious beliefs are 
concerned. He is an orthodox Muslim and his thoughts 
are not much different from those of his predecessor, 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. Both of them were faced with 
one and the same question, the survival of Islam in India. 
Both of them devoted their lives to finding a solution to it. 
However it is not meant at saying that Shah Wali Allah 
was an exact copy of his predecessor. Their approach to 
day-to-day problems differed in many ways. For example, 





— 


Christian era 


1. 1. Aurangzeb Alamgir 1658-1707 
2. Bahadur Shah 1707-1712 
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both of them had strived hard to eradicate those deep- 
rooted customs which the Indian converts had brought 
from the Indian environment, but Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
was against them because they were of the Hindus ; and 
Shah Wali Allah opposed them because they were un- 
Islamic. Again, unlike Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi or his own 
contemporary Shaikh Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab, 
Shah Wali Allah never became ‘the pure revolutionary who 
sees things only as black or white’.' 


Moderation and balance was one of the salient features 
of Shah Wali Allah’s thoughts. Writing on this aspect of 
his philosophy Shaikh Muhammad Ikram says, ‘Shah 
Waliullah wrote learned works and initiated powerful and 
beneficial movements, but perhaps no less important are 
the invisible qualities of approach and outlook which he 
bequeathed to Muslim religious thought in the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. His work is characterised by mature 
knowledge, insight, moderation and tolerance, but the 
quality on which he laid the greatest emphasis, in theory 
and in practice, was ‘adl or ‘adalat (justice, fairness, balance). 
His works and views bear ample testimony to the way he 
observed this principle in practice, and he lost few opport- 
unities of emphasising in theory its role in maintaining the 
social fabric’.? 


It is said of Shah Wali Allah that he was a man of 
knowledge and not a man of action.* There is no doubt 
that he was a man of knowledge too, but by denying that 
he was a man of action we come across a proposition 
which further gives rise to a question—What do we 
really expect of Shah Wali Allah then? Do we expect that 
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he should have translated his thoughts into practice by 
enforcing them in society? It would not have been at all 
difficult for him if only he had had the necessary means 
for the enforcement. For this purpose the collective strength 
of the society is required. This strength finds expression 
in a despot in the case of monarchy, and in a parliament 
in Democracy. And it is apparent that Shah Wali Allah 
possessed neither of them. As a matter of fact this force 
did not exist at all in the eighteenth century. It lay 
shattered into pieces caused by the process of disintegration 
and destruction which had started with the death of 
Aurangzeb. The greater portion was in the hands of the 
Marathas, while the smaller were grabbed by the Jats, 
the Rohilas, the Iranis, the Turanis, and the Sikhs. The 
Mughals possessed nothing, for they themselves formed the 
very force which now had been broken into pieces. 
Admitted that the central authority, the body necessary 
for the enforcement of the reforms, was shattered, still we 
could wish that Shah Wali Allah might have done some- 
thing in this respect. He could have harnessed, as far as his 
abilities allowed him, one or the other power for the 
execution of his plans. It is a very sincere wish and a good 
suggestion, and we must hear something from Shah Wali 
Allah about it. But first let us see what method seemed 
most proper to him for the implementation of his reform- 
atory ideas or in other words what line of action he 
thought could be more effective. An operator stands in a 
better position to decide about his tactics. ‘The later 
generations can vote against the modus operandi of an activist, 
as is being done jn the case of the leaders of the Jihad 
Movement and the East Pakistan’ debacle. Of course, the 
possibility of a method being erroneous and non-objective 
cannot be ruled out, but, at the same time, it is realised 
that the human mind has not as yet learnt the art of 
grasping correctly and completely the mode and magnitude 
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of happenings which occurred in the past. However, it 
seems that Shah Wali Allah was aware that his modus 
operandi would be questioned by the coming generations, 
and, therefore, writing in the Tafhimat, he says, ‘If the 
occasion and the expediency had demanded that the good of 
the nation lay in waging war, I had got the ability of going 
to war to achieve this end ; and if an occasion of wielding 
a sword had arisen, even Rustam and Asfandyar’ would 
have looked like school boys before me. If I had been 
convinced that the good of this age depended upon the 
free circulation of Mathematics, Astronomy, Architecture, 
Technology and Engineering, I would have devoted my 
energies to their spread. I am sure I would not have lagged 
behind any master of these sciences Jike Batlimus’.? 

It is a fact that he did nothing in this field. The 
mightiest weapon he used was his pen. He wrote books, 
spreading over thousands of pages, within the span of thirty 
years. The contents of these works studied in the light of 
his explanation just referred to above, show that he saw 
the evolutionary development of the human society in the 
mutual love and cooperation of individuals. ‘These qualities 
are ingrained in the nature of human beings, as they find 
expression in their love for sociability and inter-commu- 
nication. It is, therefore, apparent that the means of the 
development and expansion of human society in all respects 
are internal and intrinsic, and not external and momentary. 
That is why Shah Wali Allah focussed his natural gifts of 
mind and heart more upon the study and analysis of man’s 
intrinsic values. 

His preference for preaching and propaganda to strife 
and the sword is indicative of the correctness of his opinion. 
There remains no need to stigmatize this decision of his as a 
pretext for escape from the hard facts of life, when we see 


1. Two heroes of the Shah Nama of Firdausi. 
2. Tafhimat, vol. i, p. 134. 
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that as many swords as were possible in: India at that time 
had been waved in the air. One seer from the iron of 
Shah Wali Allah’s sword could not possibly cause any 
damage to the swords weighing hundreds of maunds. It 
could of course, have added to their weight, and that too 
would have been negligible. Nor was. there any need to 
increase the serial number of the swords. The real need 
of the time was that a right direction should have been 
provided to them.. Their angles were wrong, as has been 
proved by the extinction of the Mughal empire. The 
angles of these swords were to be. altered into a desired 
direction, and for this purpose a change in the thinking of 
the warriors was needed. Shah Wali Allah devoted his life 
to the achievement of this goal. All his energies of mind 
and heart remained focussed on the question of removing 
differences from among the Muslims, and bringing them to 
acommon front. The Turani and Irani dissension which 
was. really a political expression of the Shi‘a-Sunni animosity, 
was Causing set backs and reverses to Muslim India on 
almost all fronts. Both of these Muslim groups were cutting 
each other’s throat. Both of these brothers, unmindful of 
the political consequences, formed an alliance, whenever it 
suited their vested interests, with their common enemies, 
the Jats and the Marathas. Sunnis were not united either. 
They were being burnt in the fire lit by the differences 
among the various schools of Islamic law. Strife between 
an ‘alim and sufi was the order of the day. According to 
Shah Wali Allah the root cause of this discord was that 
the Muslims had drifted away from Islam. Good Muslim 
as he was, he saw, the remedy of all these ills in the return 
of the Muslims to their religion. As the best sample of 
Islam was presented during the Prophetic age and the 
times of his four immediate successors, he pleaded that the 
Muslims should adopt the manners prevalent in those times. 

His practical role in the politics of Muslim India is also 
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not difficult to decipher. This saint-scholar was busy with 
writing of books and the imparting of education at the 
Rahimiyya College when the political horizon of India 
became red with the blood-shed wrought by the enterprising 
hordes of the Marathas and the Jats. He was already 
dissatisfied with the political situation in India, but he 
wanted to bring about an ‘ntellectual revolution to precede 
a change in the political organization. But now, when 
he saw that the very existence of the Muslims was in 
danger, he reacted to the situation and adopting short 
term measures, tried to save the Delhi throne from total 
extinction. He wrote letters to the King and his nobles 
reminding them of their responsibility for protecting life and 
properties of their subjects. He put his finger on the ailing 
parts of the administrative machinery, and gave valuable 
suggestions for its repair. But when the ruling class could 
not, and would not, shake off its lethargy, and there was no 
discernible improvement in the deteriorating situation, he 
was not dismayed. He turned to Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
strongest ruler of the region at that time, and invited him 
to encounter the Marathas and the Jats who posed an 
smmediate danger to the Muslims in India. 

The quantum of Shah Wali Allah’s role in the third 
battle of Panipat can be disputed, but it is perhaps difficult 
to refute that this battle saved the Indian Muslims from 
the woeful fate to which the Spanish Moors were destined." 
Could not this happen to the Indian Muslims : They had 
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1. The glorious rule of the Muslims in Spain lasted for about seven 
hundred years, but when calamities arose against them, and nobody from 
the Muslim powers outside Spain came to their rescue, the Muslims were 
subjected to all sorts of humiliations and tortures, until by November 
1570 each and every Spanish Muslim was either butchered or expelled to 
Africa or ‘mercilessy driven across the frontier into France, whence such as 
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always been a minority in the country, and round about 
the time of this battle the deflation of their morale is 
nobody’s secret. Delhi was being subjected to plunder and 
murder in broad-day light. ‘The defenceless Muslims 
planned to commit jauhar (suicide), the same jauhar on 
account of which they gave the stigma of cowardice to the 
Hindus. Now things had come to such a pass that they 
themselves were prepared to undergo this humiliation.! 


The mere historicity of Shah Wali Allah’s political 
letters does not place him among the notable political 
observers of his times. Any divine could address a king or 
his nobles to come to the rescue of Dar-al-Islam. Moreover 
Ahmad Shah Abdali did not really require any invitation 
for attacking India ; he had many justifications of his own 
for ravaging Indian soil. Conquerors do not need any 
invitations for their enterprises. They can even invent 
justifications. The raids of Mahmud of Ghazna did not 
wait for a piece of paper with an invitation written on it. 
Amir Timur had his justifications for the rampage and 
bloodshed he wrought in India. Babur, the founder of 
the Mughal empire in India, had his own excuses to offer 
for his military contact with India: Daulat Khan Lodhi 
only nodded approval to his determination. The thing 
that projects Shah Wali Allah as a politically significant 
figure of his times is firstly that he noted with deep concern 
and reacted with pragmatic sensitiveness to the rise of the 
anti-Muslim forces of the Marathas and the Jats which 
posed a threat to Muslim political identity in India ; ‘and 
in this reaction formulated the tradition for succeeding 
generations, of Indo-Muslim resistance to the concentration 





1. Once when the Muslims of Delhi had become disappointed of their 
lives they planned to commit jauhar, but Shah Wali Allah stocd in the way. 
Reminding them of the life of Imam Husain at Karbala, he advised them 
to display patience and fortitude. Malfuzat-e-‘Aziziyya, p. 31. 
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of power :in non-Muslim hands’.' Secondly, he did not 
only censure the Mughal throne for its ill-advised politico- 
economic policies, but also made concrete suggestions which 
he believed, if implemented, would ‘strengthen the affairs 
of the government, ensure the permanency of the 
kingdom, and raise the prestige of the throne’. 


His argument for the liquidation of the Marathas and 
the Jats was logical. He maintained that if forces hostile 
to Islam were allowed to flourish unchecked the Muslims 
of India would lose their national identity (Islam), and 
‘would soon become a people who know nothing either of 
Islam or paganism’. This he regarded to be a great 
national calamity for the Muslims.‘ He was deeply conscious 
of the politico-economic damage wrought to Muslim power 
in India by Nadir Shah’s invasion. He remembered with 
horror that Nadir Shah had reduced the Delhi kingdom to 
the position of a toy in children’s hands.* He, therefore, 
cautioned Ahmad Shah Abdali that he should not be 
negligent to ensure measures for the safety of Muslim 
property and prosperity during his invasion of India.® 


Shah Wali Allah’s political observations and counsels 
seem to have carried weight and respect at the Mughal 
court. During his campaign against the Jats Najib- -al-Daula, 
the Rohila chief sought his advice and blessing. The grant 
for vast building in New Delhi for the Rahimiyya College . 
by Muhammad Shah Rangila does not, though, necessarily 
indicate the donor’s respect for the Waliullahi Movement, 
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but it is rather difficult to refute that the King! was not 
impressed by the ever-increasing popularity of it. Shah 
Wali Allah was not that type of suft-theologians who do not 
like to have any social connection with the rulers. In this 
respect he did not even act upon the tradition of his father, 
Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim. He never called on the kings, but 
if some of them knocked at his door he opened it for them. 
Ahmad Shah son of Muhammad Shah (1748-54) once 
accompanied by his mother, Adham Bai alias Jio-Bai, 
called at Shah Wali Allah. The meeting lasted for three 
hours during which matters regarding the welfare of the 
subjects were discussed.2 The nature of the talk was 
political though the details are not reported. 


Shah Wali Allah’s political activity was, however, not 
an end in itself. It was meant to save the Muslims from a 
total destruction before revitalized life was infused in them. 
His main object was to bring about reorientation in the 
Muslim society, and he rightly believed that political 
stability was possible only when the society was mentally 
prepared for it. Writing in this regard, Prof. K.A. Nizami 
says : ‘Shah Waliullah wanted an intellectual revolution to 
precede the political change which he had contemplated. 
This had at first to be brought about in the minds of men 
before the political organization would be suitably reformed. 
A degenerated society could not evolve a political order 
which would present the highest achievement of human 
wisdom and integrity.” 

The thoughts which he had bequeathed to the Muslim 


world are more precious than the role he played in the 
politics of his times. The key-note of his approach to the 


1. King Farrukh Siyar once wished to see Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim 
at his place but the Shaikh refused to grant him an interview. Anfas, p. 63. 

2. Shah Wali Allah Ke Siyasi Maktubat, p. 68. 
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problems of religious nature is that of conciliation and 
compromise. His arguments and discussions tend to appeal 
to the common points of a controversial matter, and aim at 
bringing about a unity and harmony among the contentious 
groups of Islam. | é 

Born and brought up in an atmosphere highly con- 
ducive to spiritualism, Shah Wali Allah’s life is dominantly 
guided by mysticism. Wijdan, or intuition, occupies a lofty 
place in his life and thoughts. In finding a formula for 
peace and pacification he depends more often than not upon 
his intuition and far-reaching inner perception (ma‘rifa). 
This is perhaps why ‘many of his expressions seem to be the 
product of intuition rather than a reasoned thought’, and 
the method of his argument ‘more often resembles to that of 
inspired persons, than that of scientific writers of modern 
times’.' 

The main orientation of the Muslim society of that time 
being religious, inclined more to mysticism, a controversy 
regarding the nature of monism was causing much discord 
between the orthodox and sufi circles. Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi had also dealt with this thesis. His conclusion 
was that the theory of ontological monism preached by 
Ibn-e-Arabi was not only incorrect, but misleading also. 
He argued that the Creator and the creations could not 
be one and the same beings, and the experience gained: by 
some of the mystics while traversing on the spiritual path 
was not monism. In reality it was just a mystic sensation. 
He, therefore, called it monism in experience, or pheno- 
menological monism. Shah Wali Allah held that the 
difference between the two concepts was not really 
important, and that both the groups advocating wahdat-al- 
wujud and wahad-al-shuhud were, as a matter of fact, 
correct, for both the theories were based on genuine 
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Inspiration. What Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi had said was in 
consonance with the concept of Ibn-e-Arabi. He explained 
further that if the problem was viewed without the applica- 
tion of simile and metaphor it produced the same result. 
So to him the difference was only a question of semantics. 


Mystic circles had differences among themselves also, 
these were in regard to the various mystic orders that had 
come to be recognised in India, as well as in other parts of 
the Muslim world. Shah Wali Allah held that all the 
orders such as the Chishti, the Qadiri, the Nagshbandi, the 
Suhrawardi, etc. aimed at the purifiation of man and hence 
were equal in excellence. He started the practice of 
initiating his disciples in all the four orders, and this 
practice is still followed at the Deoband College. 

The aspect of Shah Wali Allah’s philosophy that has left 
a far-reaching effect on the thoughts of modern Islam in the 
subcontinent of Indo-Pakistan is his advocacy for ujtihad 
(independent interpretation of religious injunctions). India 
had literally fallen in the grip of rigid conformity before 
and during his times. The ulema followed the rulings of 
the older doctors of Islamic Law Slavishly. But it was 
apparent that their treatises on figh, being older in terms 
of time, could not satisfactorily answer the problems which 
confronted the ever expanding society of human beings. 
Shah Wali Allah, therefore, said that the ulema should turn 
to the Qur’an and the hadis, which constituted the basis for 
the Islamic Law for finding solutions of the ever emerging 
problems. The rulings of the older jurists were not 
necessarily to be overlooked if they could usefully be put 
to practice. Those would be ignored only when they 
contradicted the Qur’an and the hadis. He announced in 
no uncertain words that the ruling of a jurist was not as 
sacred a testimony as the Divine revelation.! He concludes 
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that a layman should follow a jurist ; but a scholar, who 
satisfies the qualifications of a mujtahid, should study the 
problems of society under the light of the Qur’an and the 
hadis, exercising his own judgement in relation to their 
urgency and peculiarity. ‘This 1s a view from which 
perhaps only the extremists will differ’.! He did not see 
any good purpose being served by those who voted for one 
or the other school of Islamic Law. To him, all of them 
were equal, as they only expounded the Word of God and 
the traditions of the Prophet.? 

Viewed as a whole, the most prominent of Shah Walt 
Allah’s philosophical thoughts is perhaps his incisive analy- 
sis of sociology and its various disciplines with particular 
references to man’s basic needs. While the great mystics 
throughout the ages of Muslim history took pride in their 
aloofness from collective human problems, and filled the 
pages of their treatises mostly with discussions on meta- 
physics, he devoted considerable space in his works for 
sociological thoughts. A keen observer of the social 
developments as he was, he discusses in greater details the 
causes that lead to the deterioration of public morality, 
social disruption, and consequent disintegration of the state. 
In his system of thought the fulfilment of man’s socio- 
economic needs is no less important than those of his 
spiritiual ones.® ‘Ineqality in the social status and lack of 
facilities for the enjoyment of one’s labour, is the greatest 
defect in society. When a selected few exploit and oppress 
large section of society, it becomes essential on the part of 
the Divine Will to bring about a change in it. Before the 
advent of prophet Muhammad, the ruling classes of Persia 
and Rome led a very dissolute and extravagant life. The 
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poor labourers and craftsmen had _ to work like beasts of 
burden in order to provide means of pleasure for the 
nobles. In spite of the helpless condition of the poor, the 
feudal lords demanded more and more from them of their 
labour and money. The Prophet came and introduced a 
new social code based on divinely inspired principles and 
brought about the ruin of the societies of Persia and Rome’. 

Shah Wali Allah’s teachings recommend toleration as a 
condition of co-existence with other religions. ‘The instinct 
of Indian Islam’, observes Theodore de Barry, ‘for tolerance 
and flexibility as a condition of its survival is symbolized in 
the life and thought of Shah Waliullah of Delhi.”2 He held 
that proselytization through the sword could not be long 
lasting as force cannot remove the doubts of the heart. 
Such converts might revert to their ancestral faith after 
some time. The preaching of Islam, therefore, should be 
carried out through precept and example.’ 

However, the Indian Muslim should not permit his 
culturul heritage to be affiliated with that of his co- 
religionists. He should rather adopt the habits of the Arabs 
prevalent during the early days of Islam.4 ‘The reason was 
that a man of his keen insight must have seen the dangers 
inherent in the Muslims giving up any part of their culture 
and getting identified with the local population that would 
ultimately result in their absorption into the local milieu.’ 

His views on the preservation of Muslim culture as a 
distinguished entity, and his renewed stress on the relin- 
quishment of the sectarian prejudices among the Muslims, 
have invited criticism from some recent writers, It has 
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been held that these views of his particularly in as much as 
they call upon the dissentient Muslim groups to renounce 
their prejudices and unite on a common front to face the 
new situation created by the rise of the Marathas and the 
Jats, are expressive of defeat and retreat. In his book, 
Islam in India’s Transition to Modernity, M.A. Karandikar 
says: ‘The rise of the Marathas and Jats showed the 
Turkish Sunni hierachy could no longer run the empire, 
From this realisation followed the urge to rally round the 
whole Muslim community, irrespective of the linguistic, 
racial, spiritual and sectarian differences. Shah Waliullah’s 
syncretism was the product of the circumstances then 
prevailing. But it hada profound effect on future politics 
in India. His diagnosis of the situation was partly right 
and partly mischievous in that it laid the foundation of 
Muslim separation in India’. In accordance with his thesis, 
the Waliullahi thought caused a great damage to cultural 
harmony in India. He opines that ‘the sufi tradition of 
cultural harmony was given a death blow. Instead of 
helping the Muslims to prepare themselves for the modern 
renaissance it urged them to stick on to an old world which 
could no longer be resurrected’. 


The conclusion drawn by Karandikar that Shah Wali 
Allah was the first man who destroyed the good will 
prevailing between Islam and Hinduism is not correct as 
far as historical evidence is concerned. To begin with, the 
cultural harmony referred to by him is only a hypothetical 
concept. The question as to why these two religions rem- 
ained diametrically opposed to each other relates more to 
the comparative study of religions, but that India never 
saw such harmony ever since it came into military contact 
with Islam is a proposition hard to be refuted in the light 
of Indian annals. ‘In the long history of Hindu-Muslim 
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co-existence in India, the principle of repulsion has been 
more obviously at work than the principle of attraction’.' 
‘The mutual interaction of the two communities and the 
mutual influences in manners, ceremonies, superstition, 
mysticism, and a common economic life ‘*touched merely the 
fringe and the external element”’ of their existence; “neither 
the Hindus nor the Muslims imbibed, even to the least 
degree, the chief characteristic features of the other” culture 
which may be regarded as their greatest contribution to 
human civilization” ; and in the set pattern of their respec- 
tive behaviour in India, ‘‘the Hindus combined catholicity 
in religious outlook with bigotry in social ethics, while the 
Muslims displayed an equal bigotry in religious ideas with 
catholicity in social behaviour’’.? 

Shah Wali Allah was a suft of high order. He recogniz- 
ed, in theory and practice, the healthy effects of mysticism 
on the physical and spiritual life of human beings. He 
wrote a number of books on mystic topics. His extensive 
discussions on mysticism reveal that he was not satisfied 
with the manners of the sufis of his time, as he becomes 
profoundly critical of them, calling them ‘robbers’ at times. 
However his criticism does not seem to have produced the 
desired effect. Perhaps the reason for this failure is that 
though he dwelt on pointing out the faults and imperfec- 
tions which had crept into this institution through the 
worldly minded sufis, he did not offer revolutionary ideas 
for the novices of the path. Instead he prescribed the same 
old dose which had proved fatal so far. 
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SHAH WALI ALLAH’S GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


Shah Wali Allah, Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahim, Wajih-al- 
Din, Mu‘zzam, Mansur, Ahmad, Mahmud, Qawwam-al- 
Din alias Qazi Qadan, Qazi Qasim, Qazi Kabir alias Qazi 
Budhdha, ‘Abdul Malik, Qutb-al-Din, Kamal-al-Din, 
Shams-al-Din Mufti, Sher Malik, Muhammad ‘Ata Malik, 
‘Abdul Fath, ‘Umar Hakim,’ ‘Adil Malik, Faruq,? Jarjjis, 
Ahmad, Muhammad Shahr Yar, ‘Usman, Haman,‘ 
Humayun, Quraish, Suleman, ‘Uffan,> ‘Abdullah, Hazrat 
‘Umar Farud.® 

1. Fazal Haq Khairabadi gives Sher-al-Malik Shah Irani bin Shah 
*Ata-al-Malik bin Malik Badshah bin Hakim. See al-Saurat-al Hindiyya 
(Baghi Hindustan), ed. and Urdu tr. Muhammad ‘Abdul Shahid Khan 
Shirwani, 2nd ed., Lahore, 1974, p. 117. 


2. Ta’irun in Jbid. 

3. Ahmad Namdar in Jbid. 

4. Daran in Ibid. 

5. Another copy of the Anfas used by Prof. Muhammad Ayyub 
Qadiri (He does not mention its identity, but calls it Nuskha-e-Alif. Prob- 
ably it is the copy of the Ahmadi Press, Delhi) has ‘Uffan bin ‘Abdullah. 
(Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri, Urdu tr. of Imdad fi Ma‘asir al-Ajdad 
of Shah Wali Allah, al-Rahim, Hyderabad, vol. iv, May 1967, p. 839, 


f. n. 6.) Prof. Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri has rightly pointed out that 
| Contd. 
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none of the sons of ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar was ‘Uffan or Muhammad. 
According to al-Kitab al-Tabagat al-Kabir of Ibn Sa‘d (vol. iv, Berlin, 
1323 A. H., p. 105), and Tahzib al-Tahzib of Ibn Hajr Asqalani, 
(vol. v, Hyderabad Deccan, 1326 A. H.), ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar had 
twelve sons namely (1) Abu Bakr, (2) Abu ‘Ubaida, (3) Wagid, 
(4) ‘Abdullah, (5) ‘Umar, (6) ‘Abdur Rahman, (7) Salim, (8) ‘Ubaidullah, 
(9) Hamza, (10) Zaid, (11) Bilal and (12) Abu Salma. None of these 
twelve sons is ‘Uffan or Muhammad. He further points out that some 
of the families of the Farugites in India such as those of Madras, 
Gopamau, Oudh, Amroha, Bachhrayun (Distt. Muradabad), Shaikhupur 
(Badayun) and Thana Bhaun, trace their descent from Nasir-al-Din 
or Nasir who, they say, was a son of Hazrat ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar, 
But books dealing with genealogies give no Nasir-al-Din or Nasir as the 
son of ‘Abdullah. Prof. M. Ayyub Qadiri, op. cit. 
6. Anfas, p. 158. 
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SYLLABUS OF RAHIMIYYA COLLEGE! 


I. TRADITION (Hadis) 
1. Mishkat. 
Except two chapters, ‘Kitab-al-Bayu‘’ and 
‘Kitab-al-Adab’ which were not included in 
the syllabus. 
2. Sahih Bukhart. 
Upto the chapter on ‘Kitab-al-Taharat’. 
3. Shama’il-al-Nabi. 
II. COMMENTARY (Tafsir) 
1. al-Baizawt. 
Only a part of it. 
2. Mudarik. 
Only a part of it. 


III. QUR’AN 


With a greater stress on verbal translation. 
IV. JURISPRUDENCE (Figh) 
1. Sharh Wagaya. 
Except a little part of it which was not 
included in the syllabus. 


Vx ee ee ees 


l. Anfas, p. 203. 
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2. HMidaya. 
Except a httle part. 
V. LOGIC (Mantiq) 


1. Sharh Shamsiyya. 
2. Sharh Mutalt. 
Only a part of it. 
VI. FUNDAMENTALS OF LAW. (Usul-e-Figh) 
1. Husami. 
2, Tuzih-o-Talwih. 
Only a part of it. 
VII. SCHOLASTICISM (‘Ilm-al-Kalam) 
1. Sharh ‘Aga id. 
2. Khayalt. 
Only a part of it. 
3. Sharh Muwafig 
Only a part of it. 
VIII. MYSTICISM (Saluk) 
1. ‘Awarif-al-Mu‘arif. 
Only a part of it. 
2. Rasa’ il-e-Nagqshbandiyya. 
IX. REALITIES (Haqa’iq) 
1. Sharh Raba‘iyat of Maulana Jami. 
2. Lawa’th. 
3. Mugaddama Sharh Lam‘at. 
4. Mugaddama Naqd-al-Nasus. 
X. PROPERTIES OF WORDS AND VERSES 
(Khawas-e-Asma-o-Ayat) 
1. A book by Shah ‘Abdur Rahim (Title not 


mentioned). 


XI. MEDICINE (7756) 
Mu‘jaz-al-Qanun., 
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XII. PHILOSOPHY (Hikmat) 
Sharh Hidayat-al-Hikma. 


AUT. GRAMMAR (Nahw) 
1. Kaftya. 
2. Sharh Mulla Jami. 

ATV. PHILOLOGY (‘Zimul Ma‘ani) 
1. Mutawwal. 


2. Mukhtasir-al-Ma‘ani. 
NV. MATHEMATICS 


Some books giving a concise study of the subject 
were taught (books not mentioned). 
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